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PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has published several monographs 
on the lives of saints including an abridged version of Sri Gaumnga 
by Mahatma Sisir Kumar Gho$; still it was felt desirable to publish 
a complete biography of Sri-Caitanya including the basic tenets of 
his school. As it involves a fair knowledge of Bengali, I was 
entrusted with the task of writing the present volume. 

* * ♦ * 

The life of a religious teacher cannot be explained without 
discussing the ideals he stood for, and this leads to a discussion of 
the doctrine preached by him, and his immediate followers. Simi¬ 
larly, it sometimes becomes necessary, as in the present instance, 
to describe the historical background of the movement. 

In the first few chapters, therefore, certain problems are dis¬ 
cussed with which apparently Gau^iya-vaisnavism or its founder 
are not directly concerned. For example Chapter II analyses the 
Narayaruya section of the Mahabharata, partly because this has not 
been done since the publication of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s famous 
work, and also due to the fact that Pancaratra has played a decisive 
role in the development of Vai^pavism and it is necessary to trace 
its historical origin, which unfortunately cannot be ascertained with 
any degree of precision; hence an attempt has been made to show that 
reliance on the Narayanlya section will not be helpful in solving 
the problem. The tentative conclusion possible at present is that 
Pancaratra is a non-Vedic religion but we do not know under what 
circumstances nor at what period it originated. For, even if the 
present available Pancaratra texts could be dated, that would by no 
means fix the date of its origin, nvhich must be much earlier than 
the earliest text, on the hypothesis that a text follows the establish¬ 
ment of a religion, and not a religion that of a text. Secondly, 
though we have recorded Dr. Schrader’s opinion as to the date of 
the Pancaratra texts (p. 26) the mention of Pancaratra in the Kam- 
buja inscriptions noted below (p. 28) indicates the possibility of 
Pancaratra tenets having been systematized in texts at an even 
earlier period. 

The relation between early Pancaritra and Bhagavatism is also 
unclear. From Yamuna onwards there is historical evidence of 
their inter-relationship, but as Dr. S. N. Das Gupta has Shown 
Pancaratra was at one time beyond the pale of Hindu society which 
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has been noted below (p. 26). Here again we do npt know the date 
of the texts which vilify Pancaratra, hence it is not possible to esta¬ 
blish the date when it became respectable nor under what circum¬ 
stances. The evidence of the Narayanlya Section is highly suspici¬ 
ous, and it would be risky to rely upon it to determine the age at 
which Pancaratra was admitted to the orthodox fold. It seems 
most probable that Pancaratra became an integral part of Hinduism, 
when image worship came to replace the Vedic sacrifices. 

Bhagavatism, however, from the beginning was based on the 
Vedas, though some of the doctrines which were preached in its 
principal texts, namely the Bhagavad-Gitd and the Bhagavata- 
purfina, are not to be found in the Vedas. Enough has been said 
on these two texts, and many attempts have been made to deter¬ 
mine their age, hence I need not add to the confusion by another 
dissertation here. Nor is such a discussion strictly relevant in the 
present context, for, in order to understand Vaisnavism it is neces¬ 
sary to take into account the firm belief of the vaisnavas that the 
Gita is an integral part of the epic, and Vyasa wrote the Puranas. 

In the absence of adequate evidence it is almost certain that 
Indian history can never be retold in the same manner as European 
history, and in this connection Rabindranath Tagore’s observation 
seemed to be so appropriate that I have translated a passage from 
one of his essays on this subject (pp. 103-04). The subject matter 
of Indian history is Indian people, and their faiths and aspirations 
have some claim to be recorded as history. Hence, because the 
vatenavas worship Krsna of the Mahabharata and not of the Chdndo- 
gya Upanisad, it was necessary to discuss Dr. H. C. Ray Chowdhury’s 
theory that Kr$na of the Chandogya Upanisad was identical with 
Krsna of the Mahabharata, in order to show that this identification 
is not tenable. 

* * * * 

Attempt has been made in the following pages to describe what 
the Gaudlya-vaisnavas believe and not to discover what they should 
believe. The biography of Caitanya as presented here is, therefore, 
based upon the two works which the Gaudlya-vai?nauas accept as 
authoritative, namely the Caitanya-bhagavata of Vrndavan-das and 
Caitanya-caritamrta of Kr?na-das Kaviraj. After working with 
these two texts for sometime, I am convinced that their value as 
works of history is very high, which was implied in the translation 
of th§ latter by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the greatest of our historians. 
This will also be apparent from the discussion in the appendices 
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where it will be seen that most of the criticisms levelled against 
Kr$na-das Kaviraj are without foundation. 

The other charge against him and other biographers of Caitanya 
is that they have recorded miracles, but the fact is that no religious 
text is free of such incidents. The modem attitude is epitomized 
in the words of Bernard Shaw who once said: ‘There is nothing 
that people will not believe nowadays if only it be presented to 
them as science, and nothing they will not disbelieve if it be pre¬ 
sented to them as religion. I myself began like that; and I am 
ending by receiving every scientific statement with dour suspicion 
whilst giving very respectful consideration to the inspirations and 
revelations of the prophets and poets.” For such people the mira¬ 
culous happenings in SrT-Caitanya’s life may be meaningful, and 
have been recorded in the following pages. 

This method, it may be objected, does not lead to the production 
of a ‘scientific history’. I have given below (pp. 101-02) a sample 
from a scientific history, where the author has brushed aside all 
evidence on ‘scientific principle’, and advanced conclusions based 
entirely on his imagination. One wonders what would have hap¬ 
pened to a real scientist had he observed this particular method; 
that is, if he had rejected all the data yielded by laboratory tests, 
and arrived at a conclusion to satisfy his fancy. Hence it seems 
preferable to follow the evidence, even if it cannot be corroborated, 
rather than lose the thread of narrative in purposeless arguments 
as to its possibility or rather impossibility. In matters pertaining 
to religious history, it is better to be grouped amongst the credulous 
than be ranked with the virtuosi of philistinism. There are un¬ 
doubtedly differences amongst Sri-Caitanya’s biographers as has 
been shown below (pp. 98-9) regarding minor incidents in his life. 
It is now too late to find out the true version; hence it is better to 
accept any one of them. Kpsna-das Kaviraj’s version has been ac¬ 
cepted in the present work because it is the best and the Gau$ya- 
vaisnavas believe that his work is the authoritative one. 

* * * * 

As stated above, the life of a religious leader can become mea¬ 
ningful only if it is presented along with his doctrine, which, in 
the present case, also includes metaphysics. An historian of philo¬ 
sophy must know philosophy in the substantive sense before he 
can address correct questions to their sources and extract philoso¬ 
phical problems from the texts in order to study the mutual relation 
and consequences of those problems in the context of epodft and 
culture. 
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The task of a biographer, however, is more limited, and is dis¬ 
charged when he has been able to point out the main contribution 
of his subject to the developing process of thought. But evaluation 
is more difficult, for in an historical evaluation attempt is made to 
facilitate the understanding, and attention is diverted to the expla¬ 
nation and the interpretation of the metaphysical views; while in 
a philosophical assessment, attention is focussed on what brings 
us nearer to truth. The former may be called the modern historical 
method, the latter being our traditional method, but since it implies 
some practical cognition, I had of necessity to adopt the historical 
method. 

* * * « 

While writing this preface, I came across T. S. Eliot’s Notes 
Tovmrds the Definition of Culture where he states in the introduc¬ 
tion: 

"The first important assertion is that no culture has appeared or 
developed except together with a religion; according to the 
point of view of the observer, the culture will appear to be the 
product of the religion, or the religion the product of the 
culture.’ 

Mr. Eliot’s assertion seems to be particularly valid for under¬ 
standing the development—as well as the decay—of Indian culture, 
which have been proportional to its loyalty to philosophy, conceived 
on the basis of a religion which led to the contemplation of a truly 
existing reality. 

The complexity of Indian culture is due, not only to variations 
depending on her vast area and long history, but also to the strati¬ 
fication, or what may be called, the staggering of culture at the same 
place and time. This has been possible because of the universal 
approach of the religious creeds, and it is most striking in the doctrine 
preached by Caitanya. Though his followers are mainly confined 
in Assam, Bengal and Orissa, his influence pervaded the entire 
sub-continent, and the emotional upsurge which this country wit¬ 
nessed in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries may be traced 
to him. Even today he is a living force. 

To appreciate Caitanya’s greatness, it is necessary to remember 
that the age in which he lived and the society in which he moved 
were neither glorious nor progressive, but he triumphed over ap¬ 
parently insuperable difficulties. The state of pre-Caitanyai Vai- 
spavism has been briefly described below in Chapters IV and V. 
Therd was, however, a type of Vai§navism which was frowned upon 
by the intellectuals before the advent of Caitanya. GamgeSa Up&- 
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dhyaya (c. 1200) wrote in his Tattvacintamani: ‘tasmdd avivekinah 
sukha-matra-lipsavo bahutara-duhkh-dnuviddham api sukham ud - 
di&ya “iiro madiyam yadi yatu y&W^iti krtva para-daradisu pra- 
vartamana “varam Vrndavane ramye'* ity=zddi vadanto n=dtr= 
ddhikarinah’. 1 

The two verses referred to by the father of Navyanyaya are 
the following: 

yufmat krte khanjana-manjuldksi giro madiyam yadi yatu 

yatu 

lurmni nunam Janak-dtmaj-drthe Dasdnanen=&pi dasd- 

nandni 2 

and 

varam Vrndavane ramye srgdlatvam vrajamy—aham 
na tu vaise$ikrrh muktim prdrthayami kadacana. 3 

Of these the second verse with slight modification was quoted 
by the monist Prakasananda in the 16th century as an example of 
■rdgi-gitd as has been noted below (p. 221). Here the condemnation 
of people who loved Vrndavana is significant, and it is apparent 
that Gamge£a was not referring to ordinary adulterers, but to a 
religious sect, in which adultery, actual or symbolical, had been 
accepted as a part of the creed. It is difficult to arrive at a definite 
conclusion on this evidence, but if this is linked with Ramananda- 
raya’s teachings as given below (pp. 179-84), and his practices as 
described in the CC (III, v, 11-18), it would point to a Radha-Kr$na 
cult. 


By a strange quirk of fate, the greatest exponent of Navya¬ 
nyaya of his time, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, completely submitted to 
Caitanya and requested him to meet Ramanandaraya, and soon no 
trace of obloquy was to remain in connection with the worship of 
Radha-Kr$na and their amour. This was entirely due to Caitanya. 
He separated the precious metal from the dross, and firmly united 
the purified doctrine with Vedanta. There possibly still remained 
unredeemed persons or sects of Radha-Kr?na worshippers whose 
practices might be condemned, but that was in spite of Caitanya, not 

1. 'Therefore, those senseless persons arc not eligible (for the study of Navya- 
nyaya), who hanker for pleasure and in spite of many hardships and sufferings 
run after others’ wives saying “let my head roll on the ground” and “it is pre¬ 
ferable to be in lovely Vrndavana” et cetera.' Quoted by MM Phaoibhu$ap Tar- 
kavagSsa, Ny&ya*paricaya, p. 10. 

2. Tor your lovely eyes, let my head roll on the ground; did not Ravana lose his 

ten heads for the sake of Sita.’ ibid. a 

3. 1 would prefer to roam as a jackal in lovely Vj-ndfivana, rather than pray for 
the Vaiiesika type of liberation.’ ibid. 
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due to him. The result of any movement depends to a great extent 

upon the age in which the work is cast. 

* * * * 

All great historical figures in Bengal before Caitanya—and for 
centuries after him—are somewhat shadowy, being known only from 
inscriptions or stray references in chronicles by no means always 
friendly to them, such as, men like Sasamka, Divya or Raja Ganesa. 
Caitanya appears in flesh and blood, and for this we should feel 
grateful to his biographers. They make him appear and dance 
before our eyes. 

Caitanya ushered a new era in Bengal and laid the basis for 
modern Bengali culture. He was an apostle of love but also of 
basic human dignity, to whom humility was as natural as an iron 
will which never compromised on essentials. He was not an idealist 
—for the same reason that he was not a materialist—because the 
distinction between the ideal and the material did not arise for him. 

But the movement which saw its culmination in Caitanya 
has had a very long history. For the sake of convenience it may 
be studied from two aspects, namely, emotional and metaphysical. 
The first is usually termed bhdkti movement, and I have traced 
its development in a separate monograph called the Bhakti Renais¬ 
sance; therefore, it has not been discussed in the present work 
which deals to a certain extent with the doctrines of the various 
schools of Vai^aiavism, particularly of Gau<jlya-vai$navism. 

It is now almost a political creed to assert dogmatically that the 
medieval saints were influenced by Islam. There can be no ob¬ 
jection to such contacts, but there is no evidence to justify the as¬ 
sumption. The religious doctrines which are usually included in 
the 'bhakti movement’ were all indigenous, and their development 
can be traced from an early stage to the latest phase on good docu¬ 
mentary evidence; and Islamic influence is nowhere traceable with 
the exception of a few songs by Kabir. Indeed a unique feature 
of medieval religious texts is their complete oblivion to foreign 
domination, political or cultural. 

Though Caitanya had met Muslims, there is no evidence that 
he knew anything about Islam. One may assume, however, that 
had he studied Islam, he would have appreciated it, for Islam is also 
dualistic, and demands complete submission to God. But Caitanya 
would have violently reacted to iconoclastic teachings of Islam. 

Worship of images is an essential part of all schools of Vai§pavism. 

* * * * 

The least that may be demanded of people who judge any 
doctrine is that they should judge of it in the sense in which the 
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teacher himself understood it. And a teacher understands his 
doctrine not as a distant ideal for humanity, obedience to which 
is impossible, nor as a mystical poetic fantasy with which to capti¬ 
vate (or dupe) the simple-minded men who gather around him. 
He understands his teachings as a real thing, and a thing which 
would save mankind. 

It is true that no religious leader has been entirely successful. 
But as Rabindranath Tagore has said: ‘To go through the history 
of the development of science is to go through the maze of mistakes 
it made current at different times. Yet no one really believes that 
science is the one perfect mode of disseminating mistakes.’ The 
important thing to remember regarding the history of science as 
well as of religion is not their mistakes and failures, but their 
progressive ascertainment of truth. 

Caitanya’s life is an example of the triumph of faith, devotion, 
and love. If in the following pages, I have been able to bring this 
out, even in some very small measure, my labour shall have been 
amply recompensed. 


A word is possibly needed to account for the vagaries of ortho¬ 
graphy which may be noticed in the following pages. The peculia¬ 
rities of Bengali pronounciation have been explained below in note 
2 page 106. To ears accustomed for nearly half-a-century to Vpnda- 
van-das, Krsna-das Kaviraj, Rup, Sanatan etc, Vrndavana-dlasa, 
Kr$na-dasa Kaviraj a, Rupa and Sanatana jarred and appeared too 
pedantic. Hence wherever Bengali source-materials have been used, 
the inherent ‘a’ of the final consonant has been dropped from personal 
names, and restored even when the same names are found in Sanskrit 
sources. 


I am greatly indebted to MM. Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj for patiently 
answering all my queries and leading me on to useful study. 

I like to recall in this connection late Dr. S. K. De and Prof. 
H. D. Bhattacharya. Dr. De initiated me into the study of Gaudfya- 
vai?navism and Prof. Bhattacharya encouraged me to work on history 
of religions. It is also my meloncholy duty to recall the memory of 
my friend Mr. S. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., B.L., Kavya-Vyakarana- 
tirtha, retired Law Secretary to the Government of West Bengal, 
who was one of the finest scholars that I have ever come across. 
He read the typescript of the first four chapters and encouragecPme to 
proceed, but passed away soon afterwards. At the time of his death 
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he was representing West Bengal on the Language Commission. He 
was a real jnana-bandhu to all his friends. 

I have pleasure in thanking my colleague Sri S. A. Upadhyaya 
for helping me to correct some proofs, and Sri Rajagopalan who 
not only helped me in correcting the proofs but actively co-operated 
with the press, Messrs Associated Advertisers and Printers, to whom 
also my gratitude is due, towards the speedy publication of this 
volume. * 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Bombay, A. K. Majumdar 

June 2, 1969. 
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CHAPTER I 

VISNU AND VAISNAVISM 

l 

SrI-Rpwa-Caitanya, or as he is generally known, gri-Caitanya, 
was the founder of the last great Vai^nava sect. Therefore, before 
dealing with his doctrine, it is necessary to discuss briefly the origin 
of Vaignavism. 

Vaiynava means a follower of Vi^u. 1 Its etymological 
meaning, however, is ‘of’ or ‘relating to' Vi$nu, and the Pur5$as 
have used the word in both the senses. But, it has been pointed 
out, the word in the sense of a follower of Vi$QU, is not to be found, 
either in the Vedic literature or in the principal Upani$ads. Among 
the 108 Upanigads, the word is found once in a negative sense 
(avai?nava) in the Mudgalopani?ad, and rarely in the Mahabharata. 
According to Dr. J. N. Banerjea the word vai?nava occurs in the 
Mahabharata (XVIII, VI, 97) in the following verse; 

a^ddasa-purdnandm iravandd yat phalam bhavet 
tat phalam samavdpnoti vaiynavo ndtra sarhsayah 2 

Now this chapter (vi) is not a part of the Mahabharata, which 
ends with Chapter V, and has not been included in the critical 
edition. The Citra&ala edition includes it, but at the end of 
Chapter V, it is definitely stated; iti Mahabharatam samaptam, and 
makes it quite clear that the next chapter, namely, Mahabharata- 
Sravava-mahima, where the verse quoted above is found, is from 
the HarivamSa. 

The word which was generally used to denote the followers of 
Vigaju, seems to have been bhagavata, and Varahamihira, who is 
usually taken to have written his Brhatsamhitd in the middle of the 
6th century A.D., says that the bh&gavatas should worship in Vi$p.u 
temples. We shall presently discuss earlier use of the term bhdga- 
vata and its relation with Valgpavism; but before doing so, it would 
be preferable to trace briefly the origin of Vi$&u. 


Vifttu is 'mentioned in several hymns of the ftgveda, full derails 
of which can be found elsewhere. 3 How this Vedic god became 
identified with the deity of possibly the largest sect in India has 
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been a subject of inquiry by modern scholars for a long time; as a 
result a considerable volume of literature is available giving diver* 
gent opinion regarding the origin of Visnu. One of the latest and 
most comprehensive work on the subject is by J. Gonda, who has 
discussed the theories relating to the possibilities of Vi$nu being a 
god of fertility, a liberal and beneficent god, and his relation with 
Sun god and Indra. 4 Gonda has also given brief summaries of views 
of practically all the modern scholars regarding the origifi and 
importance of Vedic Vi§nu. At the end he concludes: “We are, to 
begin with, fortified in our opinion that any effort to give a historical 
account of the role played by the god in the spiritual and religious 
life of ancient India can for reason peculiar both to the character 
of our sources and to the nature of the subject itself only end in an 
unsatisfactory substitute of what a historical study should be.” 5 We 
fully subscribe to Gonda’s view, and therefore shall not attempt to 
assess the position of Vi$nu as a Vedic god on an analysis of the 
Jjjtgveda. 

However, a few points may be discussed in this connection. 

There is a well-known hymn in the Rgveda (1.22.20) which is 
as follows: tad Visnoh paramam padam sada paSyanti surayah diviva 
cakyur dtatam. This has been translated by Sir H. G. Bhandarkar 
as: ‘The wise see the highest place of Vi§nu (Paramam padam), as 
it were an eye fixed in the heaven.’ R.T.H. Griffith translated it as: 

‘The princes evermore behold that loftiest place where 

Vi$nu is, 

Laid as it were an eye in heaven.’ 

Swami Sarvananda has translated it as: 

‘As the eyes spread out, as it were, in the sky (behold everything 
clearly), so do the wise ones see the supreme state of Visnu.’ 6 

Griffith has rendered sun as prince, and here Bhandarkar and 
Sarvananda’s rendering ‘wise (man)’ is certainly preferable. But 
they have not translated the word sada, which Griffith has rendered 
as ‘evermore’, that is always, constantly, or continuously without 
interruption. This seems to us to be an important adverb, and is 
analogous to ‘ananya yoga* of the Gita (IX, 22; XII, 6) r where a 
continuous rapport with the deity is indicated, or one might say 
demanded. 

The importance of this hymn is, as pointed out by Swami 
Sarvananda, that orthodox Hindus always recite it before offering 
prayers, or indeed at the beginning of aU rituals, 'as such its 
importance is only next to the G&yaffimd would be inexplicable 
unless one assumes that Visnu’s paramam padaih, had a mystic 
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significance from very early times. We do not know as to when it 
became obligatory to utter this hymn before offering prayer; if one 
assumes that the practice was prevalent in Ilgvedic times, then Vtppu 
has to be conceded a very high position among the Vedic gods, indeed 
if not the highest. For, it is also remarkable that the Taittirlya 
Samhitd (1.7,4) says, Yajna vai Vifnu (Vi§nu is the sacrifice); and 
sarvaparama dhama is spoken only with regard to Vi$a>u. 7 In the 
Brahmaija period, Vi$ou becomes the highest god, and the story Of 
his incarnation, the dwarf, appears quite early. 8 It is evident, 
therefore, that Vi?nu attained a very high, if not the highest position, 
during the Vedic times, and possibly even during the age of the 
1-lgveda. As Bhandarkar has said: “The moment which seems to 
have been in operation during this process of elevation, was 
reverence for the third step or the mysterious highest abode of Vi$ou 
beyond the ken of all.” 9 

E. W. Hopkins 10 was of the same view, but Gonda has criticized 
him and Bhandarkar, for, according to Gonda, they seem 'to have 
left out of consideration the comparatively unimportant role played 
by Vi$QU’s highest place as the “heaven” of the emancipated in the 
oldest texts in which the god himself usually, or often, figures as the 
Infinite Spirit and the Highest Being.’ 11 It is difficult to understand 
what Gonda means, particularly by ‘oldest texts’; and as he has given 
no reference to support his statement, we have to ignore his criticism 
of Bhandarkar’s and Hopkins’s views. 

The idea of Vignu’s paramam padam seems to have persisted 
and influenced the vaifnavas. According to a story related in the 
Harivarhsa, a demon used to abduct the children of a brahmana as 
soon as they were born. Having thus lost three children, the 
brdh maria came to Krepa and requested him to protect the fourth. 
As Krsna was engaged in performing a yajna , he deputed Arjuna 
with all V|^ni and Andhaka warriors with the exception of Balarima 
and Pradyumna. However, Arjuna and the Vywis failed to pro¬ 
tect the child, which as usual was taken away by the invisible 
demon. Then Krsua having finished the yajna, took the brahmau^a 
with him on his chariot and asked Arjuna to drive it. After a 
very eventful journey they entered into a region of total darkness, 
and coming out of it they saw a puru?a-vigraha, that is, a human 
shape, of radiating effulgence spread over all the lokas. While 
Arjuna and the brdhma^a waited in the chariot, K&pa entered into 
that effulgent purtqta, and returned with all the four lost children 
of the brShmaq.a. 17 Later in reply to Arjuna’s queries said 
that, the children were stolen because, that great soul knew that 
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Kjsna would only come if called upon to restore a brdhmana’s 
children. And then Krsna added: 

Brahma-tejomayam divyam mahad yad drftavan asi 
aham sa Bharata-sretfha mat tejas-tat sanatanam 
prakj'tih sa mama para vyakt-avyakta sanatanl 
yam praviiya bhavant-lha muktd yogaviduttamah 
sa sdmkhydndm gatih Partha yogindm ca tapasvinqm^ 
tat padam paramam Brahma sarvam vibhajate jagat. 13 

From this passage it appears that by the time the Harivamsa 
was written Brahman had become the object of inquiry, and accept¬ 
ed as the ultimate reality; so Brahman’s paramam padam was sub¬ 
stituted for Vi$nu’s, so that Vi$nu, or Krsna might be identified 
with Brahman. 

In the Gita, though the word pada is used, the word dhdman 
is emphasized to denote the location of the highest reality; and it 
is this word which is usually used by the vaipnavas. The Sri-sam- 
pradaya of Ramanuja calls it Vaikuntha, and the Gaudiya vai?navas 
call it Gokula. We shall discuss Gokula later. 

We have to discuss another topic in this connection; that is the 
identification of Devaki-putra Kr$na of the Chandogya Upani?ad 
with Kr§na of the Mahdbharata. This was first proposed by 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, and though criticized by Dr. S. K, De 
and Swami Vidyaranya, has been accepted by Dr. J. N. Banerjea. 14 

Raychaudhuri’s main contentions are that, (1) both the Kronas 
are son of Devakl; (2) both of them have the epithet ‘Acyuta’; 
(3) Chandogya Upani&ad’s Krona’s preceptor Ghora belonged to the 
Amgiras family; according to the Rgveda (III.53.7), the Aihgirases 
were closely related to the Bhojas who in turn were related to the 
Vr?iji’s, that is the family of the Mdhabharata’s Krspa; (4) Chan - 
dogya Upani?ad’s Kr$rja and his preceptor were worshippers of 
Sun and from the Mahdbharata it is learnt that the Satvata re¬ 
ligion introduced by Kr?na was first propounded by Sun. (5) Some 
passages of the Gita have a striking similarity with some passages 
of the Chandogya Vpanifad. Raychaudhuri has dwelt on a few 
other minor points, but those need not be discussed here. 

It is true that the mother of the Kpgtoa of the Chandogya Vpa - 
ni$ad and of the Mahdbharata is named Devakx. But this is too 
slender an evidence to suggest an identification particularly when 
it is recalled that for more than one thousand years the devotees 
of Krsna have been reading both the texts, but never tried to 
identify the two Kr$$as. Therefore, one has to analyze the other 
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reasons advanced by Raychaudhuri and it will be found that they 
will not bear scrutiny. 

Raychaudhuri first states: ‘The epic Krishna is often styled 
Acyuta. The epithet as Hill pointed out, figures in the Upanishad 
passage about the pupil of Ghora.’ 15 Unfortunately instead of 
quoting the passage here, he quotes the translation on pp. 79-80 
and the text on p. 82. However, all that the Upani$ad passage 
or Ghora wanted to convey to his pupil was that, at the time of 
death one should remember three {mantras), namely, ‘you are 
imperishable, you are unchangeable ( acyuta ) you are the true es¬ 
sence of life.’ It is clear that acyuta in this passage is not meant 
as an epithet. 

Similarly, unwarranted is Raychaudhuri’s statement: ‘The 
teacher of the Upanishadic Krishna belonged to a family (Amgi- 
rasa) closely associated with the Bhojas, the kindreds of the Epic 
Krishna’. Now, in the Rigveda III, 53.7 on which Raychaudhuri 
relies for this conclusion bhoja seems to have been used in the 
sense of a rich patron, and in any case does not indicate a tribe. 16 

We shall deal with the fourth point later in connection with 
Satvata sect; here it is sufficient to say that Raychaudhuri has 
either misunderstood or misinterpreted the text. 

Raychaudhuri’s last point, as noted above, was the similarity 
between some verses of Gita and the Chandogya Upanisad. From 
these Raychaudhuri concludes: ‘How are we to account for these 
coincidences (i.e. parts of two passages of the Chandogya Upanisad 
and bits out of six verses of the Gitd)? In the Upanishad and 
in the Gitd we find the same doctrines associated with the name 
of one and the same person (Krishna the son of Devaki). There 
is no escape from the conclusion that these doctrines were actually 
learnt by Krishna from Ghora Amgirasa, and were transmitted by 
him to his disciples—the Bhagavatas—and formed the kernal of 
the poem known as the Bhagavadtfita .’ In the next sentence Ray¬ 
chaudhuri postulates that the Gita “is by no means a product of the 
age in which Krishna lived. Krishna himself is mentioned in one 
of the oldest Upanishads, while the Gitd presupposes the existence 
of all the classical Upanishads by its reference to the Brahma- 
siltras ,' 17 This indeed is the strongest argument against Raychau¬ 
dhuri’s theory, for though the Brahmasutra may be explained away, 
Gitd shows influence of many late Upani?ads, 18 which Raychaudhuri 
failed to notice. 

We have noted above the curious similarity of not onljf the 
personal name but that of the mother as well. But to assume on 
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this basis that the Chandogya Upani?ad doctrine (assuming that the 
passages from the Chandogya Upani?ad and the Gita cited by Ray* 
chaudhuri have anything in common, which does not seem to be 
apparent) could only be learnt from a seer mentioned in the 
TJpanisad is very far fetched. Secondly, there are passages in the 
Gita which resembles other Upanisads. The way out of this diffi¬ 
culty and the chronological difficulty is removed by suggesting that 
the Gita, was composed long after the death of Kr§i>a. RayShau- 
dhuri’s reasons for this conclusion as noted above are: “Kj^a 
himself is mentioned in one of the oldest Upanishads, while the 
Gita presupposes the existence of all the classical Upanishads by 
its reference to the Brahmasutras'\ Now, the first part of this 
sentence is merely an hypothetical assumption, and as for the 
second part it is enough to quote from Raychaudhuri a little further 
on, 19 where he states: “The Gita was certainly known to Kalidasa 
and the author of the extant Brahmasutras.” Either, therefore, 
Raychaudhuri is contradicting himself, or assumes the former exist¬ 
ence of a non-extant Brahmasutra. This is pure speculation, and 
the answer can well be that the Gita refers to that Brahmasutra, 
which was quite different from the present one. As no one has 
seen that mythical Brahmasutra, and none is likely to see it, it 
will be impossible to contradict such a statement. There are also 
other reasons. 

As for the Brahmasutra mentioned in the Gita (XIII, 4) it may 
be pointed out here that in the earliest extant commentary, namely, 
that of Samkara, Brahmasutra has been interpreted not as the work 
on which the commentator wrote his famous Sariraka-bhd 9 ya?° but 
as: Brahmanah sucakani vakydni Brahmasutrani. Among the later 
commentators, Ramanuja, Madhva, Anandagiri, Vemkatanatha, 
Vallabha, Puru$ottama, and Samkarananda are of the opinion that 
it refers to the text known as the Brahmasutra. But Hanumat 
( Paisacabhdfya ), Nilakantha, Kesava KaSmiri, Srldhara, Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, Sadananda ( Bhavaprakdsa ) Dhanapatisuri (Bha?- 
yotkarfadHpika) and Daivajha Pandita Surya (Paraimrtha Prdpa) 
follow Samkara. 

It is therefore dear that even the medieval commentators were 
divided as to the interpretation of the Brahmasutra mentioned in 
the Gita, and it would be risky to frame any theory on the basis 
of this word. 

^We do not want to pursue the point further, nor shall we make 
any attempt to determine the age of the Gitd, which is not relevant 
to our purpose. We might state however, that the learned attempts 
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so far made to determine the age of the Gita, have been merely 
efforts to pass on hypothetical possibilities as certainties, where the 
possibility of subjective predilections influencing scholarly judg¬ 
ments cannot be ruled out. 
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CHAPTER II 


PANCARATRA SATVATA EKANTA AND 
BHAGAVATA RELIGIONS 


At the end of the Santiparvan of the Mahabhdrata there are 
certain chapters (322-339; Citrasala ed. 335-351 devoted to the 
glorification of Narayana, wherefore they are collectively known 
as the Narayanlya section. As references to Pancaratras, Satvatas 
and Ekantas are scattered in some of these chapters, it is necessary 
to analyse their contents, with a view to find out, if possible, their 
origin. 

The discussion begins with a question which Yudh4thira asks 
Bh4ma (321.1; C.ed. 334.1) as to the deity which the grhastha, 
brahmacdrin, vanaprastha and bhikpuka should worship. There 
were also other questions of a metaphysical nature and in reply 
Bhl$ma narrates what he had heard from his father (321.8; C. ed. 
334.8), namely that Narayana is visvatman. In Chapter 322 (C. 
ed. 355) is related Narada’s travel to Svetadvipa and the description 
of its inhabitants. Having heard this, Yudhisthira asks for more 
information, and in reply Bhl?ma tells him the story which Narada 
had once related to Santanu and which he (Bhl$ma) had also heard, 
namely that, there was a king called Uparicara Vasu who was a 
friend of Akhandala (Indra) and a devotee of Narayana-Hari, who 
had obtained his kingdom thanks to a boon granted by Narayana. 
He used to worship the Devesa (i.e. Narayana) according to the 
Satvata rites, which he had formerly learnt from Surya. With 
the remnants of the offerings, Vasu worshipped first the pitrs and 
then the brahmayas, but was really devoted to Janardana. Indeed 
so glad was Indra to see his devotion for Narayana that he (Indra) 
used to sit with Vasu on the same seat which had been donated by 
Indra to Vasu. Vasu had dedicated everything he had to Bhagavat, 
that is, Narayana. He carefully performed all the kamya and nai- 
mittika sacrifices according to Satvata rites. In his house the most 
celebrated Pancaratra scholars were always to be found, and they 
used to enjoy the first share of the offerings to Bhagavat. (322.2- 
16-24; C. ed. 335. 17-27). 



Then aftet analtel eulogizing king Vasu, Bhi$ma sud- 
der&^ \&$ns to speak of the seven sages, collectively known as the 
Citra&ikhandins (lit. those whose top-knots on the head are bright 
or wonderful). They were, Marici, Atri, Ariigirasa, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratu and Vasi^tha, who composed a sdstra which was (as 
authoritative as) the four Vedas; and this sdstra was promulgated by 
the seven sages, who are called prakrtis, and Svayambhuva, that 
is Brahma. (Nilakaptha explains that prakrti here indicates mahat, 
ahamkara etc., while Svayambhuva means the mula-prakrti). Then 
the sages worshipped Narayana for one thousand divine years; as a 
result Narayana sent Sarasvati to them and the Goddess blessed 
(lit. entered into) all the seven sages. Then those sages used for 
the first time words imbued with artha and hetu, and this sdstra 
began with Om, and was first recited to Bhagavat, that is, Narayana. 
Thus pleased, Puru$ottama told the sages that it was a very good 
sdstra, and would benefit all men. Then after more praises, Nara¬ 
yana said, that Svayambhuva Manu would preach this religion, 
and so would Sukra and Brhaspati, that is when they were born. 
'After this sdstra has been promulgated by Svayambhuva Manu, 
Sukra, and Brhaspati, king Vasu would learn it from Brhaspati, 
who would be my great devotee, and would perform all the 
kriyds according to this sdstra. By preaching this sdstra you will 
have many descendants and the great Vasu will become linked 
with raja-srl. After the death of that king (Vasu) this /sastra will 
disappear.’ (322.48; C. ed. 335. 51) Saying this the unseen Puru- 
gottama left the sages, who then preached the sdstra. (322.26-52; 
C. ed. 335. 29-55). 

Vasu’s story is continued in the next two chapters (323 and 
324) from which it appears that in due course Vasu became Brhas- 
pati’s disciple and performed a horse sacrifice without killing animals, 
at which the Citrasikhandins, and Ekata, Dvita and Trita, who 
were ekanta bhaktas (323.24) were present. They also worshipped 
Narayana. Chapter 324 relates a quarrel between gods and r?* s 
on the interpretation of aja (whether it meant ‘goat’ or ‘com’) 
and Vasu was appointed mediator. As he decided unfairly in favour 
of the gods, the f?is cursed him, and his power to travel in air was 
gone (for which he used to be called Uparicara). Vasu then wor¬ 
shipped Vigvaksena and Narayana, performed five sacrifices five 
times (324.28) whereupon Vi$nu restored his power of travelling 
through air. Chapter 325 describes Narada’s visit to Svetadvxpa 
and Jps worship of Narayana in 171 names among which are, Pafica- 
yajnadhara (57), Pancakala-kartjgata (58), Pancaratrika (59), Surya 
(87), Phenapaearya (100), Valakhilya (101), Vaikhanasa (102), 
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Citra£ikhandin (156) and ultimately Narada ends by saying Ehanta - 
dar&anaya namo namah'. (325.171) In the next chapter (326; C. ed 
339) Narada sees the Vi^varupa and it is said that only Ekantins 
can see this form. (326. 12; cf. Gita, XI. 54). The Lord then 
mentions the four vyuhas, as follows: (A) Vasudeva is the only and 
eternal principle; he is immanent in the five principles (earth, water 
etc..); tiie five principles in combination form the body; the jlva 
without which the active principle (prdna-vdyu) is useless is Sarii- 
kar$ana or £e$a; from Samkar$ana is evolved Pradyumna, who 
by his deeds attain Sanatkumaratva (jivan-mukti) in whom all life 
reverts after dissolution, and he is the universal mind; from him is 
produced Aniruddha, the Lord of kdrya and karana and the begetter 
of the phenomenal word. (B) Vasudeva is k§etrajna, nirguy&tmaka 
and knowable; (as) jitm (he) is Saihkar$ana; from Sarhkar§ana is 
evolved Pradyumna who is the mind, and from Pradyumna is 
evolved Aniruddha who is the ahamkdra. (326, 24-39; C. ed. 
339, 32-42). (C) Thereafter the Lord (Bhagavat) is identified with 

the Puru$a of Samkhya (v. 41) creator of Maya (v. 43) etc. Sam- 
kar$a$a, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are again mentioned: 1 have 
four murtis, (from Vasudeva) is produced Samkar§aria also called 
Sesa, from him is born Pradyumna, and from Pradyumna is born 
Aniruddha. I am Pradyumna and Aniruddha, and this recurring 
creation is mine, from Aniruddha’s lotus-navel Brahma was evolv¬ 
ed, and from Brahma came the entire phenomenal world, both the 
animate and the inanimate; knowest thou, that thus do I create 
(the world) at the beginning of each kalpa.’ (326. 68-70; C. ed. 
339. 73-75). 

Thus it will be seen that the vy&havada has been presented 
in three different manners in the same chapter, and in the third 
account, the vyuhas are called murtis and Brahma is introduced as 
the active creative agent. This account may be an attempt to 
syncretize vyuhavada with avatdravada; its identification of Saih- 
kar§ana as £e$a is also interesting for the Gau^iya Vai^navas also 
made the same identification and further identified 6e?a or Sam- 
kargajria with Kona’s brother Balarama and then with Caitanya’s 
companion Nityananda, as will be explained later. 

The Lord then gave a list of his avatar as, namely, Var3ha, 
Narasimha, Vamana, ParaSurama, DaSarathi Hama, and K^a. 
About Kj??a the Lord predicts that he would establish the city of 
Dviraka at Kusasthali, kill Narakasura, Mura, Pitha, and the king 
of Prfigjyoti$apura, defeat Samkara and Mahasena the beloved of 
Bana, kill thousand armed Ba^a, Kalayavana, be instrumental in 
killing Jarisandha and kill Siiupala; it is further predicted that 
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the Lord would be a friend of Arjuna, and they would be described 
as the sages Nara and Narayana intent on destroying the ksatriyas 
for the good of humanity; having fulfilled the desire he would 
destroy all the Satvata chiefs, his own kindreds; having performed 
innumerable deeds, he would return to his own loka, in his catur- 
mvrti, worshipped by Brahma. (326.71-93; C. ed. 77-102). Then 
the Lord added that, not even Brahma had ever seen him and that 
Narada could see him because of his ekdntagata-buddhi (v. *96). 
‘O brahmana’ the Lord declared, ‘You are devoted to me. hence 
I have related to you my past and future avataras with their secrets 
(sarahasya ).’ (v.97). 

Having said this, the Lord in his visvamurti disappeared, and 
Narada, his desires fulfilled, returned to Badarairama, to see the 
sages Nara and Narayana. Then Bhisma says (the whole episode, 
it may be remembered is related by Bh!?ma to Yudhi^thira): ‘This 
great Upanisad (that is, what Narada had heard from the Lord) 
is completely possessed of the four Vedas (and) based on Samkhya 
and Yoga is called Paiicaratra. It was sung by Narayana, heard 
by Narada and related by him in Brahma’s house just as he had 
seen and heard.’ (vv. 99-100). 

Yudhisthira then asked another question in reply to which 
Bhisma informed him that, Narada recited this Purana imbued with 
Veda (purdnam Veda-sammitam, v. 106) for the benefit of the 
Siddhas assembled in Brahma’s house; from them (tefam sakdsdt) 
Surya heard it, and related it to his followers 60,000 in number; 
they related it to the gods on the Meru mountain; from them (te^dm 
sakdsdt ) Asita heard it, who related it to Bhl?ma’s father, who 
related it to Bhisma. (vv. 104-111). Bhisma further on states that, 
he who will read it or listen to it everyday, will enjoy ekdnta-bhdva 
and will be established in ekanta; he will reach the Svetadvlpa, 
and gain moon-like brilliance, and will undoubtedly enter the god 
with thousand rays. (vv. 116-17; C. ed. 128-29). 

Chapter 327 (C. ed. 340) is not of interest for our purpose but 
in verses 24-26 (C. ed. 30-31) it is stated that for the creation of the 
world the Paramatman of Samkhya and Yoga by his own karma 
becomes (is called) Mahapuru$a; from him is evolved the unmanifest 
which is called by the learned as Pradhana; from livara (evolution 
of ISvara is not given) and the unmanifest (a vyakta) is evolved the 
manifest (vyakta), who is called Aniruddha and Mahanatman. ‘This 
manifest Aniruddha has created Brahmfi, who is extremely brilliant 
and is called ahamkdra. (vv. 24-26; C. ed. 29-31). 
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In Chapter 328 (C. ed. 341), Kpsna relates to Arjuna his glory 
and the derivation of his various names and incidentally he says 
that of his four kinds of devotees, the Ekantins are the best, because 
they do not worship any other god; and ‘I am their gati, they who 
work without any expectation.’ As the other three kinds of de¬ 
votees expect result they fall down, but the pratibuddhas (i.e. 
jnanins) are the best. (w. 30-31; C. ed. 34-35). 

Actually in this chapter Vaisampayana relates to Janamejaya 
Kr?na’s answers to Arj una’s query, and this dialogue is continued 
in prose in the next chapter (329; C. ed. 342, vv. 1-65) in which 
Kr$na describes to Arjuna, the beginning of creation, glory of the 
Brahmanas and various stories including that of Dadhici, Nahu$a, 
Aditi, and Dak§a. The next chapter continues the dialogue in 
verse (330; C. ed. 342 vv. 65 ff) in course of which Kr$na says: 

sattvdn—na cyuto-purvo ’ ham sattvam vai viddhi mat krtam 
janrmnlh—dbhavat sattvam paurvikam me Dhananjaya 
nirasih-karma-samyuktam sdtvatam mam prakalpaya 
satvata-jnana-drtfo 'ham Sdtvatah Sdtvatam patih 
(330.12-13; C. ed. 342. 76-78). 

(I have never fallen from (my) Essence; (or truth) ( sattva ); 
know indeed that truth ( sattva ) has been made by me; (and) I retain 
in my present birth my former (awareness of) truth. Imagine me as a 
sdtvata , one attached to work without expectation (of result), I am 
seen by sdtvata knowledge, I am Satvata the lord of the Satvatas). 
Thereafter Kr$$a describes the etymology of other names and in 
reply to Arj una’s further question describes his victory over Rudra. 

The following four chapters (331-334; C. ed. 343-346) conclude 
the description of Narayana’s glory related by Narada and Nara- 
Narayana. The next chapter (335; C. ed. 347) describes the Haya- 
griva avatdra, recovery of the Vedas etc. 

The next chapter (336; C. ed. 348) has some bearing on the reli¬ 
gion of the Ekantins. The chapter begins with a question by Jana¬ 
mejaya who first praises the Ekantins (who, according to him, go to 
the paramam padam, v. 3), and then asks Vaisampayana the name of 
the promulgator, rites {caryd) and origin (vv. 6-7) of the Ekantins. 
In reply Vaisampayana says that when Arjuna became unmindful 
of his duties during the Kuru-Papdava war, the Lord himself sang 
this religion, that is the Gita. (v. 8). Then VaiSampayana adds that 
he has already related this difficult religion which is equal to 
Sama-veda, and is upheld by Narayaija. (It is interesting to note 
that Nilakantha explains (vv. 9-10) that Sama-veda here* con¬ 
notes tat tvam asi and tivra-vairagya of Patanjali.). Then VaiSam- 
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payana gives the information, that Partha put the same question to 
Narada in an assembly of sages, where Kr§na and Bhi$ma also heard 
it; it was also said by Vaisampay ana’s preceptor (i.e. Vyasa). But 
Vailampayana told Janamejaya ‘Listen to what Narada said there.* 
(w. 9-12). Then VaiSampayana relates the evolution of this reli¬ 
gion in each yuga, which are as follows: 

(1) In the first kalpa (Manasam janma), Narayana perform¬ 
ed the daiva and pitrya rites according to this religion, which %as 
accepted by the Phenapa sages. From them the Vaikhanasa sages 
and frGm the Vaikhanasa sages Soma obtained it. Then it disap¬ 
peared (that is, passed into oblivion.) (vv. 13-14). 

(2) In the second kalpa (Cdk§u?am janma), Brahma received 
it from Soma and gave it to Rudra, who taught it to all the Vala- 
khilya sages. Then it disappeared, (vv. 15-16). 

(3) In Brahma’s third birth (Vacikam janma), Narayana 
again founded this religion. Suparna received it from Puru?ot- 
tama. As he performed it thrice, it is known as tri-sauparna. 
(Nilakantha comments that it implies three mantras from the 
Ilg-veda). This vrata (rite) is in consonance with the Rg-veda. From 
Suparna, Vayu, and from the latter the Vighasasi sages, and from 
them Mahodadhi received it. Then it disappeared and resumed into 
Narayana. (vv. 17-22). 

(4) During Brahma’s Sravanaja birth when Brahma was born 
from Narayana’s ears, Narayana asked him to create the pheno¬ 
menal world, and gave the Satvata religion to establish the Krta-yuga 
with it (Satvata religion). Brahma bowed to the Lord of Gods, 
Hari, and received from him this religion with rahasya, samgraha, 
and aranyaka. This yuga-dharma was nirdslh-karma-samjnitam 
and known as Satvata. Brahma taught it to Svaroci?a Manu who 
transmitted it to his son Samkhapada, who in his turn taught it to 
his son Sudharmana (Suvarnabha, C. ed.) At the beginning of the 
Treta-yuga it disappeared, (vv. 23-35). 

(5) In Brahma’s Nasikya (Nasatya C. ed.) birth, the Lord 
Hari-Narayana related this religion to Brahma. From Brahma 
Sanatkumara, from him Virai^a, from Virapa Raucya Manu (Rai- 
bhya Muni, C. ed.), and from Raucya his son Kuk?i, received it. 
Then this religion disappeared, (w. 36-39). 

(6) In Brahma’s Agdaja birth, this religion again emanated 
from Narayana, and Brahma taught it to the Bahir$ada sages, from 
whom a Samaveddntaga brahmana called Jyestfia received it, and 
from nim King Avikampana received it. Then this religion disappear¬ 
ed. (w. 40-43). 
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(7) In the present Lotus or seventh birth of Brahma, Nar&yana 
related this religion to Brahma, who gave it to Dak§a. Dak$a gave 
this religion to his eldest grandson (daughter’s son) Aditya, elder 
(brother) of Savitr from whom Vivasvan got it. At the beginning 
of the Treta-yuga, Vivasvan gave it to Manu, who gave it to his son 
Ik$vaku. Ik?vaku (has) spread this religion which will pass away 
to Narayana at the end of the age. (vv. 44-48; cf. Gita, IV, 1-2). 

Then Vaisampayana again adds that, this religion is the religion 
of vratis and has already been related in the Hari-gitd; Narada also 
got it from Jagannatha Narayana along with rahasya and samgraha; 
‘This, O King!’ says Vaisampayana, ‘is the great original Samtana- 
dharma, (which is) difficult to learn, difficult to perform, and is al¬ 
ways upheld by satvata {satvatair dhdryate sada ) (vv. 49-51) (Here 
Satvata seems to mean either the Vr?ni race, or “truth”.) Lord Hari 
is pleased (if one performs this religion) with right knowledge, right 
application of rites and ahimsd. Sometimes one, sometimes two, 

sometimes three and sometimes four vyuhas are seen. This is 

ekanta dharma. ...’ (vv. 52-57). Curiously enough, at the end of 
this description Vaisampayana says that this account of this religion 
was related by his preceptor Vyasa to Dharmaraja, that is Yudhis- 
$hira, in an assembly of sages, heard by Kr?na and Bhlsma, and is 
the same as what had been related by Narada before, (vv. 59-60). 

Janamejaya then asked as to why everyone did not follow this 
religion of p ratibuddhas (that is, jnanins), to which Vaisampayana 
replied that there are three types of men, namely sdttvika, rdjasa 
and tamasa. The sattvikas are ekdnta-bhaktas of Narayana, and 
desire mok?a, and Lord Hari himself carries the burden of their yoga 
and k$ema. (cf. Gita IX. 22). ‘Those mortals who are (blessed by 
the benevolent) glance of Madhusudana, are known as sdttvika and 
are certain to achieve moksa. The religion practised by the Ekantas 
is equal (in merit) to Samkhya and Yoga, therefore they attain the 
ultimate heaven of Narayaga's mok?a. By virtue of Narayana’s bles¬ 
sing of glance one becomes a pratibuddha and not by one’s will.” 
(vv. 66-70) Vaisampayana then describes the different fates of the 
rdjasika and tamasika persons, after which Janamejaya, asks him the 
fate of the vaikdrika (v. 74), that is sattvikas tainted with ego. In re¬ 
ply VaiSampayana says that, ‘a puru?a of the twenty-fifth ( tattva, 
that is fivatman ) can attain the very subtle (one) associated with 
sattvaguna and three letters ( pranava ) by completely giving up ego. 
Thus Sdmkhya-Yoga and Ved-dranyakas are same (i.e. identical), 
they are complimentary to each other and are also known as Pasca¬ 
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ratra, this is the religion oi the Ekantins who are devoted to Nara- 
yaija. 

evam ekarh sdmkhya-yogam ved-dranyakam eva ca 
paraspar-dngany=etdni pancardtram ca kathyate 
e§a ekantindm dharmo N dr ay ana-paratmakah 

Nilakantha in explaining this verse (C. ed. 348. 81-82) says : 

sarhkhyam dtm-dnatma-vivekah; yogas citta vrttinirodhah; 
ved-dranyakam Jiva-Brahm-abhedaparam tattvamasyadi- 
vakyajam jnanam; pancardtram bhaktimargah paramagurau 
krtanam vaidikdntim karmanam arpanam; etat sarvam 
eka-karya-kdritvat samuccitam eva na tu vikalpitam iti 

In the next chapter (337; C. ed. 349), Janamejaya asks whether 
Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra Veda and Aranyaka, which are widely 
known, are the same or different. In reply Vaisampayana relates a 
long story about Vyasa’s former birth (vv. 3-57) and then adds that 
Samkhya, Yoga. Pancaratra, Vedas, and Pasupata are different (ndng,- 
matdni, v. 59) Kapila promulgated Samkhya; sage Apantaramah (a 
name of Vyasa in former birth) also known as Pracinagarbha was the 
acdrya of the Vedas; Brahma’s son, husband of Uma, lord of the 
bhutas, grikantha Siva promulgated the Pasupata jnana; the entire 
Pancaratra is known only to Lord ( Bhagavan svayam), it seems to 
be the best of all the jnanas, and is not known to the tdmasikas. 
(vv. 59-64). Nilakantha does not comment on these verses. 

For our present purpose, the Narayaniya section need not be 
discussed further, for the next two chapters, also included in this 
section, are devoted to the praise of Narayana by Brahma and his 
son Rudra ( laldfa-prabhavah putralj, Siva 338.11) which, however, 
does not yield any further information about the Satvatas, Ekantins 
or Pancaratras. 

We may now attempt to correlate the information yielded by 
the Narayaplya section. 

In Chapter 326, as we have already noted, vyuha-vdda has 
been presented along with avatara-vada. But about the vyuha- 
vdda described in Chapter 326, it should be noted that there is 
difference between the interpretation of the vyuhas in vv. 31-37, 
and w. 38-39 and Brahma is introduced along with the four 
vyuhas in vv. 68-70. It is indeed difficult to account for successive 
verses giving different accounts, but what is noteworthy is that 
Samkara in his commentary on the Brahma-sutra (II.2.42) has 
criticized the vyuha-vdda of w. 38-39, which it is said is not 
found in any Pancaratra text. In view of the fact that the earliest 
available MSS. of the Mahabhdrata were written in the 8th or the 
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9th century, it is possible that, these verses were added after the 
Sariraka-bhfyya was written. 

Next, as we have seen, Bhl$ma says that, Pancaratra is based 
on the Vedas, Samkhya and Yoga. This is supported by VaiSam- 
payana’s statement in Chapter 336, v. 76 quoted above; from which 
we also learn that, this was the religion of the Ekantins. We have 
quoted Nilakantha’s commentary on this verse, which seems to 
be a rational explanation. But in the next chapter (337-59) Vai- 
Sampayana changes his former position and says that Pancaratra, 
Samkhya, Yoga, Vedas and P&Supata are different opinions. This, 
it may be noted, is the only verse in which the Pasupata sect is 
mentioned. 

Secondly, in Chapter 327 the theory of the creation of the 
world has probably some similarity with Gita, VIII. 20, but is 
foreign to Pancaratra; but here (327.31), Aniruddha has been 
equated with dhamkdra, which is quite foreign to the Gita. It 
seems that, the emphasis on nirasih-karma (328.30; 330.13) indi¬ 
cates an attempt to introduce a famous idea of the Gita in the 
religion preached in the NlarayanSya section, particularly the Pah¬ 
caratra, and in Chapter 337, Krsjna, among others, is called 
Pahcaratrika. 

Next we come to the Satvata religion. The derivation of this 
word is given in Chapter 330.12-13, quoted above, from which it 
becomes difficult to assign to it any special sectarian significance, 
and there is hardly any doubt that throughout the Narayaulya 
section ekanta and satvata have been used primarily in their 
etymological sense. However, it has been stated above that, king 
Uparicara Vasu used to worship Narayana according to Satvata 
rites. Here we have to note the previous history of Uparicara 
Vasu as found in the Adiparvan (57.1-27; C. ed. 63.1-29). There 
it is related that, Vasu according to Indra’s instructions, con¬ 
quered the Cedi country. Thereafter he began a tapas to gain 
Indrahood, but was restrained by gods and Indra. As he gave up 
his attempt, Indra gave him a stick for protecting the people and 
a garland called VaijayantI, which made him practically invincible. 
Out of gratitude to Indra, he dug the stick in the ground and thus 
started the Indra-pujd. 2 

It is well-known that, Kr?J?a in his young age had stopped 
Indra-puja. This incident is related in the Purauas, but Kaxh&a 
obviously refers to this incident in the Mahabharata? Is it possible 
that a man could be the originator of Indra-pujd and also be a 
follower of K^Qa? Chronological difficulties are also too great even 
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for an epic. For Vasu was the father of Satyavatf, mother of 
Vyasa, Citramgada and Vicitravirya, grandsires of the Pagdavas 
and Kauravas. Therefore Vasu, could either have been the fol¬ 
lower of a form of Visnu worship much anterior to the Kuru- 
Pandava period, or, what is more probable, the verses relating 
to Vasu in the jSantiparvan are interpolations or corrupt. 

Even if we accept Vasu’s story in the Narayanlya section as a 
part of Makabharata, it should be noted that the prophecy was 
that after Vasu’s death the religion which he followed would dis¬ 
appear. Therefore it is not possible to identify Vasu’s religion with 
Pancaratra or any other known sect. 

Kaychaudhuri, as noted above, has partly based his theory of 
the identification of Upanisadic and epic Kpjna on a verse from the 
chapter dealing with Vasu and stated that ‘the Sdtvata-vidhi ex¬ 
pounded by the epic Krishna has been declared in days of yore by 
the Sun himself pr&k-surya-mukha-nihsnta’. 4 

Now, it has been shown above that in spite of this categorical 
statement in Chapter 322, 19, in verse 44 of the same chapter it 
is stated that Vasu will learn it from Brhaspati and this is re¬ 
iterated in 323, 2-3, and Surya is nowhere mentioned, and the next 
chapter relates how Brhaspati performed the sacrifice as Vasu’s 
priest. Therefore it is impossible to reconcile the statements of 
322.19 and 322.43. Complications are also created by 322.23 and 
322.24 which state that the king Vasu used to perform rites accord¬ 
ing to Satvata system; and that the chief among the Pancaratra 
scholars used to get presents and were the first to be offered food. 
From these two verses, Dr. Kane has concluded that Satvata and 
Pancaratra were the same sect. 4 * This, however, need not be the 
implication of the two verses, and such identification would militate 
against the statement, noted above, that the Satvata religion would 
disappear with Vasu. 

Another important point to be noted in Chapter 322 is the 
abrupt manner in which the Citrasikhandins are introduced in v. 26. 
This has not only no relation to what has been stated by Bhi$ma 
(vv. 17-25), but, as we have noted above, contradicts the latter. 
This and the fact that they do not give a list of teachers leads us 
to suggest that w. 17-25 are very late interpolations, and was 
not even a part of the ‘original interpolation’ if we may .be per¬ 
mitted to use this odd term. Therefore they should be disregarded. 

Another point to be noted about Vasu is that he performed five 
sacrifices five times (324.28). This may be the reason for which in 
the next chapter (325.57) Narada calls Narayaga, Pancayajnadhara’, 
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but it also reminds one of Pancaratra described in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana (XIII. 6.1) where Puru?a Narayana desiring to overpass all 
beings ‘beheld the five days’ sacrifical performance and took the 
performed offering’. 

The religion practised by Vasu cannot be identified with Satvata 
for another reason. We have given above a summary of Chapter 
336 where it is stated (vv. 23-35) that Brahma received the Satvata 
religion from Narayana and it was transmitted as follows: 

Brahma Samkhapada 

Svaroci§a Sudharmarja 

After Sudharmana the religion disappeared. Here Vasu is not men¬ 
tioned, and if 336.23-35 really describe a sect, then Vasu cannot 
be said to have belonged to it. 

Regarding the Ekanta religion we have seen that the descrip¬ 
tion of the Ekantins in 328.30-33 are similar to Gita VII. 16-19. 
This is confirmed by Vaisampayana in 336.8 as noted above. There¬ 
fore we may identify the Ekanta as the religion of the Gita. Nila- 
kantha also emphasizes the difference between Ekantins and the 
Pancaratras while commenting on 336.3 (C. ed. 348.3) which is as 
follows; 

Caturthyam caiva te gatydrh gacchanti Puru?ottamam 
Ekdntinas—tu pur usd gacchanti paramam padam. 

(They, the Ekantins, reach the ultimate goal (which is) Puru$ottama, 
the fourth gati (state).). 

Commenting on this verse Nilakantha explains caturthya as 
Aniruddha-Pradyumna~Samkar?an-dnapeksya caturthyam Vasude- 
vdkhydydm Hari-bhaktdnam visesam aha. From this it is apparent 
that the Ekantins only worshipped Vasudeva-Hari, and not the 
vyuhas of the avatdras and thus they expected to attain the highest 
goal. 

It is also difficult to identify the Satvata with either Pancaratra 
or Ekanta, and indeed it is questionable whether any sect of that 
name ever existed, ib except in the myth contained in Chapter 336. 
23-35; the religion of the Citrasikhandins it may be noted, is not 
given any name. It is remarkable, however, that nowhere in the 
Narayapiya section do we find the word ‘Bhagavata’; this leads us 
to believe that Ekantins were later called Bhagavatas, for Ekanta 
as a sect is not known except in the Narayaolya section. However, 
Bhagavata is mentioned in the Besnagar inscription of the second 
century B.C. as will be related later; it is possible therefor^that 
the core of the Narayaniya section was written before 2nd century 
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A.D. and later additions were made by PaScaratras, who were 
not Bhagavatas. 


2 


As we have stated above (p. 1), the term Vai$gava, was not 
used in ancient times, and it is usually taken that the general 
word in use seems to be Bhagavatas, that is worshippers of Bhagavat 
or as Bhandarkar says, ‘highest Brahman*. 5 He also includes the 
Pancaratra in the Bhagavata system, but distinguishes it from the 
‘Ekantika Dharma, which was promulgated in the Gita’. 6 But as 
we have shown above, this identification of Bhagavata and Pafica- 
ratra is not tenable, that is, before the advent of Ramanuja. 

The word Bhagavat is used to denote a person or a book, whose 
object is to describe the teachings or the life of a bhagavat 
or bhagavati; a person who is a devotee of bhagavat or bhagavatl 
is also termed a bhagavat, and it is in this sense that the word 
is most commenly used. Etymologically, the word means one who 
is possessed of ‘bhaga’. This word, which in the Rgveda (VII. 41) 
has been used as the name of a god, was also used in various senses, 
and for our present purpose would seem to mean ‘majesty, lustre or 
wealth*; therefore a male possessed of these qualities was a bhagavat, 
and the female bhagavati. 

The Bhagavata-purana calls itself SdtvatS-sruti (I. iv. 7), Satvata- 
samhitd (I.vii, 6) and Bhagavati-samhita, (I, vii, 8) but it also refers 
to K?SQa as the ‘Lord of the Satvatas ( Satvat&m bhartd, X, vi, 3 and 
Satvatam prabhu X, xxxvii, 11), wherefore it appears that all that 
is meant is that the Bh.P. is a Sarhhitd or Sruti relating to Kr$pa. 
Again in the same Puraga (VII, x, 45-46) Narada says that the religion 
by which bhagavan can be attained is bhagavata, and that bhagavdn 
is Vi$nu. From this, it is evident that Vi$nu is the object of worship 
of the bhagavatas and that he is also known as Bhagavata; and from 
the statement Ekantinam Bhagavatas=tad—akincandndm (Ekantins 
are the indigent (votaries) of Bhagavat; Bh. P., VII, vi, 27) it 
appears that the Ekantins were the worshippers of Bhagavat. 

The Bh.P., however, seems to contain several different tradi¬ 
tions regarding the list of the teachers of this religion. £uka says 
{Bh. P, II. iv, 25; II, ix, 5-7; III, iv, 13) that the secret doctrine preach¬ 
ed in the work {Bh.P.) was given by Vi$$u to Brahma; from 
Brahma, Narada received it, who related an abridged version to 
Vyasa, who incorporated these teachings in the Bh.P., and taught 
his &n Suka who read it out to King Parik$it. Elsewhere, £uka 
(Bh.P., X, lxxxvii, 8; 47-48) says that this Brahmavdda was first 
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related by the sage Narayana to Narada, who in turn related it to 
Vyisa and Vyasa to Buka. Elsewhere, ( Bh.P . VII, vi, 27-28) Prah¬ 
lada states that the Bh.P. was related by Narayana to Narada, 
who related it to Prahlada. However, the sage Maitreya says 
(Bh.P. IH, viii, 2-9) that, Bhagavan Samkar$ana first related the 
Bhagavata-pur&na to the sage Sanatkumara who was desirous of 
learning the true principles of Vasudeva; the latter related it to 
Samkhygyana, who told it to sages Parasara and Brhaspati; Mai¬ 
treya learnt it from the latter and related it to Vidura. 

Thus from the Bh.P. we get four lists of teachers, namely: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Vi$ou 

Narayana 

Narayana 

Samkarsana 

Brahma 

l 

Narada 

1 

Narada 

Narada 

Sanatkumara 

Vyasa 

Prahlada 

S&mkhyayana 

1 

Vyasa 

1 

Buka 

Parasara 

Brhaspati 

Buka. 



l 

Maitreya. 


Of these four traditions, the first three can be reconciled; Narayana 
is held to be an incarnation of Visnu, and in each the teaching is 
handed through Narada. The fourth list is, however, entirely 
different. 

The name of Sanatkumara and the description of the sage Sarh- 
khyayana as chief of the Paramahamsa-religion, indicates its affinity 
with the Haihsa sect of the vai?navas to which Nimbarka belonged 
and Sanatkumara is mentioned in two other lists in the Bh.P. First 
the Bh.P. (VI. iii. 20) states that twelve persons only knew the 
Bhagavata dharma , namely Svayambhu, Narada, Bambhu, Kumara 
(i.e. Sanatkumara), Kapila, Manu, Prahlada, Janaka, Bhi?ma, Bali, 
Buka, and Yama. Of these twelve names, only four, namely, Sva¬ 
yambhu (BrahmS), Narada, Kumara (Sanatkumara); and Prahlada 
are to be found in the lists given above. But this list (Bh.P. VI. 
iii.20) is important, for Jiva Gosvamin refers to it in the Bhakti - 
sandharbha (110) which implies that he recognized twelve sects, for 
he does not discuss this matter any further. However, again in the 
Bh.P. (IX. iv.57-8), Rudra tells Durvasas: ‘Myself, Sanatkumara, 
Narada, Brahma, Kapila, Devala, Dharma, Asuri, Marici; and the 
Siddhas, (that is) all who have the knowledge (of reality pd^hdar- 
Hnah) , do not know m&ya being enveloped by her.* From the 
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context, ‘knowledge’ here means, the knowledge of Vi$nu, and this 

list seems to indicate a line of teachers. 

It is, however, quite evident that the Bh.P. is not following 
the Narayanlya section, and both seem to ignore Gita IV. 1. As it 
is not possible to maintain that the Narayanlya section and the 
Bh.P. were earlier than the Gita, the only possible conclusion seems 
to be that they attempted to record current traditions. Jt is 
possible, however, that the Narayanlya section and the Bh.P. were 
written at about the same time, and it is also possible that while 
the former records the northern tradition, the latter records the 
southern one. A comparatively late date has been suggested for 
the Bh.P. which has been discussed in the next chapter. About 
the Narayanlya Section it has been pointed out below (p. 24 f. n. 2) 
that Kharavela claimed descent from Uparicara Vasu. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that a devout Jain king like Kharavela would have 
associated himself with an ardent worshipper of Vi$nu like Vasu, 
hence it is quite probable that the Narayanlya section, or at least 
the part of it which deals with Vasu, was added after Kharavela, 
who probably reigned during the 1st century B.C. It is remark¬ 
able that the Narayanlya Section does not use the term Bhagavata 
as a religion, though it is frequently used in the Bh.P. and by 
Heliodorus in the second century B.C. It is possible, therefore, 
that the Bh.P. was written before Heliodorus, and the Narayanlya 
section was later added by the Pancaratras as an aid to the propa¬ 
gation of their faith. 6 * 

It may therefore be tentatively concluded that there were two 
sects of Narayana worshippers, one of which followed the Panearatra 
tradition whose origin is not known. The other followed the Gita 
tradition and were known in later times as the Bhagavatas. Thus 
Bana in the Harjacarita mentions Panearatra and Bhagavata 
as two different sects. One of the principal preachers of the 
Bhagavata sect was believed to be Narada. It is clear however that, 
there were other exponents and tradition preserved their names 
as we find in the Narayaniya section and also in the Bh.P. The 
medieval Vai?nava sects also were divided into four sects, and each 
claimed to have a distinct line of teachers, the earliest of whom 
heard the doctrine from Narayana himself. Though there were 
doctrinal differences between these sects, the line of teachers was 
so important, that Caitanya's sect could not claim to represent any 
traditional sect, and later had to affiliate themselves to the Brahma 
or l&adhva sect, though there were serious doctrinal differences 
between them. 
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Quintas Curtius, a Greek historian of the 1st century B.C., 
observes on the authority of Alexander’s contemporary historians, 
that the soldiers of Porus, carried the effigy of Herakles while 
fighting the Greeks. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to the 
court of Candragupta Maurya, also refers to the worship of Herakles 
by the Sourasenoi in whose lands were situated the cities of Methora 
and Kleisobora and through it flowed the navigable river Jobares. 
He further observes that the two gods, Herakles and Dionysios 
were worshipped by the Indians living in the plains and on the 
hills respectively. Herakles has been identified with Vasudeva- 
Krsna, and Sourasenoi with the Surasenas, a tribe which lived in 
the Mathura region which is identical with Greek Methora, while 
Jobares has been identified with the Yamuna. 7 

Later, however, another Greek ambassador came to take greater 
interest in Vasudeva. One of the earliest archaeological evidence 
regarding the worship of Vasudeva is the well-known Besnagar 
pillar inscription of Heliodorus, the ambassador of the Indo-Greek 
king Antialkidas to the court of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa 
(near Gwalior Madhya Pradesh). An inscription engraved on the 
shaft of the pillar which gives these details records that Bhagavata 
Heliodorus erected it in honour of Devadeva Vasudeva, and the 
column is described as Garu^adhvaja. Scholars have taken this 
as an evidence of Vi^nu’s identification with Sun-God for, in the 
Vedas, Sun has been twice called Garutmat, a bird, and we know 
from post-Vedic mythology that Garutfa is Vi$nu’s vehicle. How¬ 
ever, the Garu$a-dhvaja, or the capital in the shape of Garu^a is 
missing. 8 ( 1 i r . 

Other inscriptions relating to Vi$nu worship have been found 
at Nagari, Ghosundi (both in Rajasthan) and Mora in Mathura 
region. The former two inscriptions record the worship of Bhaga- 
van by one Parasari-putra Gajayana, who had performed an Asva- 
medha sacrifice, but had erected a Narayapa-uati/ca for the worship 
of Samkar^apa and Vasudeva, "the unconquered and lords of all.” 
Bhandarkar had taken this to refer to the vyuha worship of the 
Pancaratras but Banerjea has shown that it alludes to the five 
mantiffla-prakriti-devas mentioned in the Vdifu-purana, and are also 
alluded to in the Mora well inscription found near Mathura. 9 This 
must have been a sectarian form of worship which disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind it, but the provenances of the 
inscriptions show that it covered a fairly wide region. 
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Bhandarkar discussed the inscriptions mentioned above and 
the references to Vasudeva and Arjuna in order to establish the 
date of the Gita. 10 In this connection he observed that, at the time 
the Gita was composed Vasudeva’s identification with Vi$$u had not 
been acknowledged, because in the eleventh chapter of the work, 
though Arjuna twice addresses K?$na as Vi?nu, the latter identifies 
Visnu as the chief Aditya. 11 This may be explained by the fact that 
vaifPavas made a distinction between Visiju the supreme principal 
and Vi§nu a lesser deity. However, it appears that Bhandarkar is 
wrong when he states that Kr?na was not acknowledged as an 
incarnation of Vi$nu in the Gita, for in the eleventh chapter (v. 46) 
Arjuna ends his prayer by praying: 

tenaiva rupena caturbhujena 
sahasra-vaho bhava visvamurte 

While translating this verse Swami Prabhavanada and Christopher 
Isherwood remark that, ‘the only explanation of this passage seems 
to be that Arjuna is asking Sri Krishna to assume the shape of his 
chosen deity Vishnu—since it cannot mean that Krishna had four 
arms while in his human shape.’ 12 This conclusion seems to be quite 
reasonable, so it may be further concluded that the Gita identifies 
Kr?na with Vi?nu who at that time was worshipped in his well- 
known four-armed form. 

As for the date of the Gita, it has not yet been satisfactorily 
established, nor is it necessary for our present purpose to go into 
the problem, which in any case cannot be solved. A very good 
discussion of the problem will be found in Prof. S. N. Das Gupta’s 
History of Indian Philosophy, who concludes that the Gita is a 
pre-Buddhist work. 13 

1. All references within brackets unless otherwise mentioned are to the 
J&ntiparuan of the Mah&bharata, critical edition published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. C. ed. indicates the Citrasala edition, Poona, 1932. 
Many additional verses are to be found in the Citrasala edition of which no 
notice has been taken here. Nllakantha’s commentary is given in the Citra¬ 
sala edition. 

2. We need not go Into the details here but Vasu’s (natural?) daughter was 
SatyavatS, Vyasa’s mother. It is interesting to note that King Kh&ravela of 
tiie HatMgaiujiha inscription claimed descent from this Uparicara Vasu. This 
seems to indicate that the Narayaruya section was added after Kharavela, who 
was a Jaina, c. 1st century B.C.' 

8. valmika-mtitrah saptaham yady = anena dhrto’acaldh 
tad d Govardha.no Bhl$ma n a tac — sitram matarn mama 
(O Bhisma! What is there remarkable in this one’s (Kpppa's) having sup¬ 
ported for a week the Govardhana mountain which is like an ant hill). Nila- 
kantha does not comment on this verse, presumably because the implication 
is obvious. Mbh. H, 38.9; C. ed. 41.9. 

4. Ray Choudhuri, op. dt., p. 57. 

4a. F. V. Kane: History of Dharmasastra, Vol. V, p. 953. 

4b. Here by sect is meant a regular ‘sampraddya' with its distinct rituals and 
philosophy. It may be noted that Satvatas are mentioned in very late liters- 

la* 
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ture like the Caitanya-candrodaya of Kavi-k6rnapura. (Act. vnr, 1854 ed. 
p. 168) where it is stated by one Mallabhafta (from Karpafaka): Yathottaram 
eva dakfinasydrh dm kiyantah karma-nlpth&h katicid eva jnana-nisfha 
virald eva sdtvatdh pracuratar&h, paMipat&h pracuratamah pasaiujLinah’ It is 
firstly difficult to accept this statement at its face value, for pdsamjLin, that is 
Buddhist dominance in the south at this time (16th century) must be a gross 
exaggeration. Secondly, it appears from the context that Satvata here does 
not stand for the followers of Vi$nu or Kp?na. Our impression is that Kavi- 
karnapura had heard the name of the Satvatas but was not quite sure about 
them. He could not have meant the Satvatas of title Bh. P. 

5. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar: Collected Works of Sir R . G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Sects, p. 11. 

6. ibid, p. 17; p. 54. 

6a. For the low position of the Paficaratras see next chapter. According to Dr. 
Kane 'the extant Mahabharata is later than the extant Manusxprti’, which 
according to him was finally recast between 2nd Century B.C. to 2nd Century 

A. D. P. V. Kane: History of Dharmasastra-I (2nd ed.), pp. 344-45. 

7. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 13. 

8. The inscription is in Prakrit written in Brahxnl characters of the 2nd century 

B. C., D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 90-91. See also George Wood¬ 
cock, The Greeks in India, London, 1946, pp. 118-19. 

9. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 4. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 29. For the inscriptions see 
Epigraphia Jndica, XXII, pp. 194; 204. 

10. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 17. 

11. ibid, p. 18. 

12. Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood: The Song of God, 
Bhagavad Gita, A Mentor Book, Pub. by The New American Library, 1954. 
p. 96, f.n. 

13. S N. Das Gupta; A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 551. 
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PANCARATRA AND BHAGAVATISM 


] 

«* 

Though Paiicaratra is mentioned in the Narayanlya section, 
scholars have assumed that the extant Paiicaratra texts are much 
later. The oldest work to quote a Paiicaratra text is Utpala’s 
Spandapradipika of the tenth century; about a generation later it 
was quoted for the first time in the south by Yamuna, Ramanuja’s 
spiritual predecessor. Thus the date of the earliest Paiicaratra 
texts would be about 8th century A.D., which Schrader regards as 
the terminus ad quem of the original Paiicaratra Samhitds. 1 It 
may be noted here that Medhatithi (on Manu, II, 6) has called the 
Paiicaratra and Pasupata as heterodox sects, because they did not 
admit that the Vedas were the source of dharma. Similarly, ‘in the 
Kurma purana, chapter fifteen, it is said that the great sinners, the 
Paiicaratrins, were produced as a result of killing cows in some 
other birth, that they are absolutely non-Vedic, and that the 
literatures of the Saktas, Saivas and the Paiicaratras are for the 
delusion of mankind. That Paiicaratrins were a cursed people is 
also noticed in the Pardsara pur&na. They are also strongly de¬ 
nounced in the Vanstha-samhita, the Sdmba-purana and the Suta- 
samhita as great sinners and as absolutely non-Vedic. Another 
cause of denouncement was that the Paiicaratrins initiated and ad¬ 
mitted within their sect even women and Sudras. According to 
the Asvalayana-smrti, no one but an outcast would therefore accept 
the marks recommended by the Paiicaratras. In the fourth chapter 
of the Brhan-naradiya-purdna it is said that even for conversing 
with the Paiicaratrins one would have to go to the Raurava hell. 
The same prohibition of conversing with the Paiicaratrins is found 
in the Kurma-purdna, and it is there held that they should not be 
invited on occasions of funeral ceremonies. Hemadri, quoting from 
the Vdyu-purdna, says that, if a Brahman is converted into the 
Paiicaratra religion, he thereby loses all his Vedic rites. The Linga- 
purdna also regards them as being excommunicated from all religion 
(sarvcL-dharma-bahiskrta) . The Adxtya and the Agni-purdnas are 
also extremely strong against those who associate themselves in any 
way with the Paiicaratrins. The Vifnu, Sdtdtapa, Hdrita, Bodha- 
yanaf and the Yama samhitds also are equally strong against the 
Paiicaratrins and those who associate with them in any way. The 
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Pancaratrins, however, seem to be more conciliatory to the members 
of the orthodox Vedic sects. They therefore appear to be a minority 
sect, which had always to be on the defensive and did not dare 
revile the orthodox Vedic people. There are some Puranas, how¬ 
ever, like the Mahabharata, Bhagavata and the Vi?ri u-purana, 
which are strongly in favour of the Pancaratrins. It is curious, 
however, to notice that, while some sections of the Purarias approve 
of them, others are fanatically against them.* 2 

According to Kane, Medhatithi most probably flourished be¬ 
tween A. D. 825 to 900, while Hemadri flourished in the 13th century 
and the latter quotes the Kurma-pur&na which forbids inviting at 
sraddhas Buddhists, Pasupatas, Pancaratras and other similar here¬ 
tical people. 1 The Viramitrodaya however quotes Yogi-Yajhavalkya 
to the effect that Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, and Pasupata were all 
Vedic and are highly authoritative, but this line is not found in 
the printed text. 4 The date of Yogi-Yajhavalkya is not known, but 
the Viramitrodaya was written in the 17th century, when the vai?pa- 
vas had rehabilitated Pancaratra. But, the Viramitrodaya also dis¬ 
tinguishes between a Vedic and non-Vedic Pancaratra. 

Unfortunately we do not know the dates of the texts mentioned 
above, which makes it difficult to trace chronologically the position 
of the Pancaratras. We may, however, observe tentatively that, 
by the 9th century Pancaratra was considered to be a heterodox 
sect, and the stigma continued for a long time. Whether 6am- 
kara’s denunciation of Pancaratra system was the cause or result 
of this attitude cannot be ascertained, but it is well-known that 
his description of the Pancaratra system, ( Brahma-sutra II, ii, 42) 
differs from the known texts. If 6amkara’s interpretation is correct, 
then, of course, this system, which he calls *Bhagavata 5 was looked 
down upon when the Brahma-sutra was composed. But the 
vaisnava commentators, interpret it differently; Bhaskara alone 
agrees with 6amkara that this section deals with Pancaratra doctrine, 
but he defends the doctrine and argues against 6amkara’s views. 

We are here more concerned with 6amkara’s identification ot 
Bhagavata with vyuha-vada, that is Pancaratra, for he does not use 
the word Pancaratra, but calls it the Bhagavata system. It should 
also be noted that, though 6amkara argued against the vyuha-vada, 
he wrote a commentary on the Gita, which shows that he was not 
against the teachings of the Kr$$a cult. As it is generally agreed 
that 6amkara lived between 788-820, 5 it may be concluded that, by 
the end of the eighth century Pancaratra was sometimes called •bha¬ 
gavata, or that the vyuha doctrine had been accepted by the bha- 
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gavatas. This is curious, to say the least, for, from the time of 
Candra-gupta II (c.A.D. 376-415) many kings and emperors have 
called themselves Parama-bhagavatas. Moreover, Ba$a in his 
Har§a-carita, written in the middle of the seventh century, sepa- 
rately mentions the Bhagavatas and the Pancaratrikas, explained 
by the commentator Samkarakavi as Vifnu-bhaktas (devotees of 
Visou) and Vaipnava-bheda (a sect of Vl?nu-worshippers). 3 * „ 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in the Baset 
Stele inscription of Jayavarman of Kambuja (A.D. 657-681) it is 
stated that the deity Sri-Trailokyasara was worshipped by five 
sacrifices (pancabhir-yajnaih) by (people who) followed (the way) 
(i anu-gamina ) of five kalas, were proficient in the worship of the 
Pancaratra deities (Pancaratwrca-cuncuna) and had knowledge of 
the five elements ( panca-bhuta ). 

The Prasat Komnap inscription of Yasovarman (A.D. 889-C.900) 
of Kambuja (v. 62), which is a royal ordinance for regulating the 
services of a Vi$nu temple, it is stated that the ticarya should be 
versed in Pancaratra and sabda-sastra, which may mean grammar, 
but in the present context seems to mean the Vedas. Prom verses 
72, 73 and 86 of this inscription, however, it is apparent that the 
terms bhagavata vaisnava and sattvata have been used in identical 
sense. 

A late Khmer inscription of Kambuja, namely the Kuk Trapan 
Sroke Stele inscription dated Saka 995 (A.D. 1073) mentions one 
KavKvara Pan^ita, who, observing the rules of the Pancaratra 
sect, subsisted on ghi. He was the chief of the hermitages in four 
localities, and not only installed an image of Bhagavati but a Ihhga 
also. Later in life, he became the royal preceptor. 6 

The significance of the last inscription need not be discussed 
here, but the Baset Stele inscription of Jayavarman is interesting. 
The five sacrifices are also mentioned in connection with Vasu as 
mentioned above (p. 10, p. 19). The use of the word area shows 
that as early as the seventh century A.D. the Paficaratra doctrine 
was connected with area worship in Kambuja, hence in India it 
must have been in vogue much earlier. 

It is remarkable, however, that Ramanuja (1017-1137) no¬ 
where quotes from the Bh. P. or the Harivamia, and confines himself 
only to the VP as his predecessor Yamuna had done, The Bh.P. 
and the Harivamsa may be late texts, but they are certainly much 
older than Ramanuja; therefore the explanation of his qjlence may 
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either be that he was ignorant of the Bh. P and the Harivomaa, or 
that in his days, his sect did not accept them as authoritative. If 
the second alternative, which seems more probable, is accepted, 
then it may be concluded that the difference between the vai$na- 
vas of the Paiicaratra sect (to which Ramanuja belonged) and other 
vai?na.vas was that the former did not accept the Bh. P as authorita¬ 
tive which the others did. 

The date of the Bh.P. is not free from dispute, and some 
scholars have ascribed it to the grammarian Bopadeva (13th 
century). But there is a MSS. of the Bh P. in Sarasvati-bhavana 
of the Banaras Sanskrit College written in a 12th century script, 
that is at least a century earlier than Bopadeva. 7 We have already 
mentioned that Ramanuja does not mention it; this has induced 
scholars to ascribe it to a late date, the general opinion being 
about 9th century. One of the main reasons for this opinion is 
that the Bh. P. mentions the Alvars or the Tamil saints who flou¬ 
rished, according to modern scholars, between A.D. 500 to 850 
though the traditional period ascribed to them is 4203 B.C.-2706 
B.C. Now, Ramanuja himeslf was what might be called, a follower 
of the Alvars, and it is indeed remarkable that he should have 
ignored a text which mentions the Alvars; assuming on the basis 
of the Banaras MSS. that the Bh. P. was written before Ramanuja’s 
time. 8 

Our problem, however, is not so much to determine the date 
of the Bh.P. as to attempt to And the difference if any between tho 
followers of the Bhagavata and Paiicaratra systems. Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi was of the opinion, that ‘the Bhagavatism, whatever con¬ 
nection it might have had with the Paiicaratra at the beginning, 
was completely different from it in the Gupta period. The vyuha- 
vada which was the central idea in the Paiicaratra is absent from 
the Bhagavatism of the Guptas which appears as a syncretism of 
various Vai$gavite beliefs which had come to stay in the country. 
Vi$gtu of Vedic Brahmanism, Narayana of the Pancaratras, Kp?a?a* 
Vasudeva of the Satvata, Gopala of a pastoral people etc. all had 
been put in the melting pot from which originated the Bhagavatism 
of the Gupta period. It is this Vaishnavism which had found its 
way to Bengal in the Gupta period and had been firmly established 
in the PSla period.’ 9 

This view has been challenged by Dr. D. C. Sircar who points 
out that the complete difference between vyuha-vada and avat&ra- 
vdda cannot be postulated in our present state of knowledge, while 
the Ahirhudhnya and the Vitvaksena-saihhitds show the influence 
of avatdra-vdda on the Paiicaratra. 10 
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Sircar’s objections to Bagchi’s theory seems to overlook the 
point, that while the Pahcaratra texts have accepted avatara-vada, 
the Bh. P. } does not accept the Vyuha-vada of Pahcaratra, and 
while a number of avatdras are mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and in some of the Puranas the first attempt at systematization is 
met with in the Bh.P. 

The vyuha-vdda of the Bh . P. has been discussed by Prof. S. N. 
Das Gupta who has remarked that ‘the Bhagavata cult here des¬ 
cribed believed in three vyuhas of Vdmadeva, Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha, and therefore there is no mention here of the production 
of the Pradyumna-vyuha. Pradyumna in this view stands for de¬ 
sire; desires are but functions of the category of manas and not 
a separate category’. 11 This is supported by Sridhara who, in his 
commentary on Bh. P., Ill, xxvi, 27, states: na tu Pradyumna-vyuh- 
otpattih tasya sankalpddi-kdryatvabhdvdt. Das Gupta’s views have 
been challenged by Dr. Siddhesvar Bhattacharya, who accuses Das 
Gupta for having failed ‘to take account of the fact that the Bhaga¬ 
vata (11.5,29) does recognize four vyuhas though it does not give 
details of the Pradyumna-vyuha.’ 12 Now, the purport of the Bh. P. 
XI, v, 29 is not very clear, and it has to be read in the context in 
which it has been given: 

tam tadd puru?am martyd mahdr&j-opalaksanam 
yajanti veda-tantrabhyam param jijnasavo nrpa 
namaste Vdsudevaya namah Samkarsandya ca 
Pradymndy=Aniruddhaya tubhyam bhagavate namah. 
Nardyandya r$aye purusaya mahatmane 
Visvesvaraya Visvdya sarva-bhutdtmane namah 
iti dvdpara urvlsa stuvanti jagadlsvaram 
nand-tantra-vidhanena kalavapi yatha srnu 
(Bh.P. XI, v, 28-31 See also Bh.P. VI, xvi, 18-20). 

Here salutation has been offered not only to Vasudeva, Saih- 
kar§aga, Aniruddha and Pradyumna, but also to Narayana Ifei, 
Puru?a, Visve^vara, Visva and to the soul of the creatures. This 
is entirely different from the vyuha- doctrine of Pahcaratra, though 
it may be an attempt at syncretization. Secondly, the statement 
that, worship is held according to Veda and tantra. Does tantra 
here stand for ratra that is Pahcaratra, as Schrader suggested, 11 
or does it stand for something else, that is, in its ordinary meaning? 

It should also be noted that from the description of the vy&has 
by Kr$i?aclasa Kaviraja, the author of the Caitanya-caritamfta it is 
apparent that though the terminology used is taken from the Pahca¬ 
ratra, it had no significant influence on that doctrine. 14 ^ 
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3 

A way out of our difficulty would be provided by a comparison 
of Paiicaratra philosophy with the philosophy of the Bh.P. Un¬ 
fortunately this has not yet been done, and it is beyond the scope 
of the present work. A short account of the philosophy of the 
Bh.P. was given by Das Gupta in fifty pages, and Bhattacharya has 
criticized Das Gupta’s findings in forty-two pages. 15 It is not easy 
to understand Bhattacharya’s standpoint but he seems to 
criticize Das Gupta for his reliance on Sridhara and Jiva for the 
interpretation of the Bh.P. Now, as someone has said, the works 
on the Bh.P. may fill up a small library, so some selection of com¬ 
mentators has to be made, and so far as we are concerned, Das 
Gupta’s selection of Srldhara and Jiva serves our purpose quite 
well; for, though Jiva Gosvamin’s commentary is recognized now 
as the standard by the Gau^Iya Vaisnavas, it was written long 
after Caitanya’s death, and he considered Sridhara’s commentary as 
the most authoritative. 16 

Das Gupta’s short summary of the philosophy of the Bh . P. may 
not be correct in every detail; but his statement that, ‘it may 
generally appear rather surprising to find such an extreme idealistic 
monism in the Bhagavata, but there are numerous passages which 
show that an extreme form of idealism recurs now and then as 
one of the principal lines of thought in the Bhagavata , M7 seems to 
be entirely correct. As Das Gupta does not discuss this point at 
length, we may cite the following verses from the Bh.P. 

It is stated that nine great Bhdgavatas, explained the Bhagavata 
doctrine to King Nimi. One of them named Pippalayana explain¬ 
ed: 18 ‘O, king, know Him to be the Great Tattwa, who is the 
instrument of the creation, preservation and destruction of this 
universe. But himself is divorced from all causes, who is present 
as the really existent in the various states of dream, wakefulness 
and sleepiness and in eternal rites and concentration, animated by 
whom, this body, senses, vital breaths, and mind are performing 
their respective actions. As scintillations of fire cannot display it 
or consume it, so mind, speech, eyes, intellect, vital breaths and 
senses are not capable of understanding him. Words can only 
minutely explain His meaning, but cannot manifest Him at all; 
Him, save whom there is no end of Nishedhas (proscriptions). 

’Action and cause, are manifest as Brahman, for Brahman of 
diverse energies is the cause of both of these viz. action and cause. 
Before the creation the only Brahman was called Pradhana.* He 
is identical with three-fold qualities; for his energy of action, He 
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is the thread, and for His energy or Jhana (understanding), He is 
called Mahat (Great). He is Ahankara (the consciousness of ego) 
which passes under the appellation of a creature. He is in the end 
manifest as the deities, senses, objects happiness and others. That 
Brahman of great energy is the action, cause, and the cause of 
both these. The Great soul is the Prime—without birth or death, 
without increase or decrease for He is the witness of the various 
particular states of all objects subject to birth and destruction. 
And He exists always and everywhere as the mere indestructible 
consciousness. As vital breath is determined by the power of 
senses, so the knowledge of Brahman is by that of scriptures. As 
vital breath in various forms pursues all creatures born of egg, 
womb, sweat and earth, so in the state of sleepiness when the action 
of senses and the consciousness of ego disappear, the soul for the 
want of gross body as its support consequent upon this change, 
remains in its subtle state devoid of metamorphoses; and when 
it rises from the state of sleepiness, recollection comes; when by 
great devotion consequent upon the desire of obtaining the feet of 
the lotus-navelled Deity, a man shall destroy the dirts of his mind 
engendered by qualities and action, his mind being purified like 
into the appearance of the sun to the clear eyes shall acquire the 
very knowledge of Atman . 1 

Again the Bh.P. states that Lord Se$a told King Citraketu : 19 
T constitute all created beings, and I am their soul and protector. 
Sabda-Brahman and Para-Brahman are my two eternal bodies. Be¬ 
hold thee! The Supreme soul pervades this universe, as well as 
the individual soul. I pervade both of them, and they both are 
made of me. Even as one, in a state of profound slumber, sees the 
different regions of the universe in his own self, and thinks of 
himself, whilst the same state continues, as awake and situated in 
a particular spot, so know the waking state, etc. of animated beings 
to be the hallucinations of the mind. Therefore, do thou worship 
the Great Being who is the spectator of them all. Do thou know 
me to be Supreme soul—Brahman—who is devoid of all the proper¬ 
ties of matter, and through whose agency even a person who was 
fast asleep remembers his own slumber and happiness experienced 
during it. 

‘That knowledge is the Supreme Brahman which is found by 
a person remembering his experience both during sleep and the 
awaking state, to be the connecting link as well as the separating 
medium between the two states of existence. But when a person 
forgets this my true nature, and thinks himself independent of me. 
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then is he merged into worldliness, and becomes subject to assume 
form after form and suffer death repeatedly.’ 

From these, and from Prahlada’s instructions to the children, 20 
Swami Vidyaranya has concluded that the main teaching of the 
Bh.P, is monism. 21 

This conclusion may not be totally invalid, but one has to take 
into consideration other statements in the Bh.P. For example. 
na sadhayati mam yogo na sdmkhyam dharma Uddhava 
na svadhyayas-tapas-tyago yatha b haktir—mam— orij ta 22 

Or again: 

lak?ajj.aih bhakti-yogasya nirgunasya hy=uddhftam 
ahaituky-avyavahita yd bhaktih Puru?ottame 
sdlokya-sdrsti-samlpya-sdrupy-aikatvam apy—uta 
diyamdnam na grhnanti vind mat sevanam janah. 23 

These statements may be said to be the bases of Caitanya’s doctrine; 
undoubtedly these conflict with statements mentioned above and 
are difficult to reconcile. This reminds one of the Gita, where after 
teaching Arjuna all the yogas, Kr^na advises him to completely 
surrender himself. Indeed the resemblence between the Gita and 
the Bh.P. are so striking that one is inclined to suggest that the 
Bh.P. was written on the basis of the Gitd. There are also some 
similarity in the thoughts expressed in the Bh.P. and in the VP and 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita, which is taken as a Pancaratra work. Pos¬ 
sibly for this reason Das Gupta had concluded that the Bh.P. ’is a 
collection of accretions from different hands at different times and 
not a systematic whole’, though it contradicts his earlier statement 
that ‘it was composed by a Southerner.* 24 

It is difficult to accept the suggestion that the Bh.P. was com¬ 
posed by several persons; what is more probable is that it records 
all the traditions developed by the bhagavata sects and is in the 
nature of a compendium, in the same way that many of the Upa- 
ni$ads record the utterances of different persons; therefore it is 
to the bhagavatas or vaipnavas what the Upani$ads are to the veddn - 
tins. Ramanuja indeed does not refer to it; the explanation may 
be that the Bh.P. was not a Pancaratra text to which it mdy be 
pointed out that neither is the VP on which Ramanuja relied 
heavily. The reason may be that Ramanuja’s main task was to 
rehabilitate the Pancaratra doctrine which had acquired a bad re¬ 
putation, and to secure it firmly to the Vedanta school. Here he 
found support from the VP which Dr. R. C. Hazra describes as ‘a 
work which was written by a pro-Vedic Pancaratra scholar 6f a 
comparatively late age with the deliberate intention of writing a 
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religious book for the propagation of his sectarian views under the 
garb of a Purana’. 25 

We may therefore hold, at the present state of our knowledge, 
that an attempt was made by the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd and the 
VP to reconcile the stigmatized Pancaratra doctrines with Vedic 
thought by drawing upon certain traditions which may be called 
the bhagavata tradition. On the other hand the Bh.P. rests on 
pure bhagavata tradition of the Gita , though it was not unaware 
of the Pancaratra tradition; due to some common characteristics, 
particularly the worship of the same deity, the bhagavata tradition 
of the Gita, was to some extent modified to admit the peculiarly 
Pancaratra doctrine, namely the vyuha-vtida in a modified form. 
Still the Pancaratra tradition and the Bh.P. tradition should be 
held to be different. This would explain as to why Medhatithi 
and some Purdnas mentioned above excommunicate the Pancaratras. 
There is no doubt that Medhatithi has twisted the meaning of 
Manu II.6 in doing so; but Manu (III. 152) himself has prescribed 
that the devaldka brahmana (one who maintained himself by at¬ 
tending on images either for salary or by appropriating what was 
placed before the image) along with healers, meat sellers and those 
living by (improper) trade, should be avoided at rites performed 
in honour of Gods and Pitrs (that is, Vedic sacrifices and srdddhas). 
From the following verse recorded by Locan Das in the Caitanya- 
mamgala (p. 100) it appears that this attitude towards the devalaka 
or devala brdhmanas persisted: 

mtna snanaparah pharu pavana-bhuk me?o’pi parnasanah 

iasvad bhramyati cakri-goh paricaran devan sadd devalah 

garte ti&hati mufiko’pi gahane simho bako dhyanavan 

kim te ?am phalam asti hanta tapasd sadbhava-siddhhh kuru 

(A fish bathes, a snake lives on air, and a goat lives on grass; a cow 
yoked to an oil-press is constantly moving (travelling), a devala 
is always serving gods, a mouse lives in a cave and a lion in a 
forest, while a crane meditates; what result alas can they obtain? 
Attain good qualities through austerities i.e. change thy inner- 
self.). 

Now, the main subjects of Pancaratra literature are directions 
regarding the construction of temples and images, and descriptions 
of the various rituals associated with image worship. Indeed R. V. 
Joshi states: T1 faut remarquer que dans toute l’lnde, dans tous 
les temples, parmi toutes les sectes, que ce soit pour adorer Sri- 
kpffia ou Vi$pu, le rituel, se recommende des Paficardtra Sarhhitd. 
Bien plus, xneme dans les temples tamouls le culte est rendu selon 
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les Pancaratrasamhitd, exception faite des temples de Venkate&vara 
de Tirupati et de Kancipuram ou ce sont les V aikhanasasamhitd qui 
sont utilises.* 26 Now, if we hold this position to be true for the 
ancient period also, namely, that the Pancaratras specialized in 
temple worship, then it is possible to assign them a position analo¬ 
gous to the devalakas. This would also explain as to why the 
Pancaratra writers were eager to graft bhagavata concepts to their 
doctrine, for the bhdgavatas were never treated as outcastes; for 
example, even in the second century B.C., a Greek ambassador 
called himself a bhagavata. The effort of Pancaratra writers were 
successful to the extent that gamkara referred to their doctrine as 
bhagavata. 

This does not mean that the Bhagavata doctrine did not coun¬ 
tenance idol worship and the involved rituals, or that &amkara 
was against these practices. This is evident from the allusion to 
the four-armed image of Vi$nu in the Gita (XL. 46) and to a simple 
ritual (IX, 26) which is non-Vedic and is akin to puja 21 Thus it 
seems that, there was always a common ground between the fol¬ 
lowers of the Pancaratra and the Bhagavata traditions due to the 
common deity Vasudeva, leading to confusion and to their ultimate 
fusion, or the extinction of the followers of the strict Pancaratra 
tradition. It may be noted here that though Madhva was the first 
great religious leader to write a comentary on the Bh.P.- ultimately 
all the sects wrote their own commentary on it, including the 
monists and the (Sri-uai fnavas. 

The most distinguishing feature of the Bh.P. is the tenth canto 
which deals with the life of Kr$Qa, and includes the rdsa-lild, 
which is unique in our religious literature. The importance of this 
lila in Caitanya’s doctrine will be discussed later. But a general 
feature of all the principal Indian sects which collectively forms 
the heterogenous conception known as Hinduism, may be pointed 
out. 


There are four principal features in each sect: 

(1) Rituals 

(2) Mythology 

(3) Mysticism 

(4) Philosophy 

All the vaifnava sects seems to have relied on Paficaratra for 
ritual; how far they modified them to suit the individual require¬ 
ments of each sect is not known, and has never been studied. 
The difficulty is that rituals vary not only as between sects, but also 
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from temple to temple; even in the same temple rituals have been 
altered. 

The mythologies are preserved in the sectarian Purauas, and 
the rituals are organically linked with the mythologies. 

Mysticism or rather the mystic process by which reality can 
be realized differs from one sect to another and is their most distin¬ 
guishing feature. Unfortunately, these are only known to the ini¬ 
tiated and have not yet been divulged. Considering the time, areas, 
and the number of men involved, the mystic process or the marga- 
upasana-paddhati of the Indian sects must be considered to be the 
most closely guarded secret in the world. 

Indian philosophy is the rationalization of the mystic experi¬ 
ence, wherefore there is hardly any system which does not admit of 
a supralogical category or does not present a clink in its armour 
of logic to its opponents. The Brahmanical theologians were taken 
unawares by the Buddhists and the Jains, and their lost glory 
was not revived till Kumarila established an epistemological basis 
for the Vedic doctrines, and gamkara laid not only the foundation, 
but the super-structure of Vedanta philosophy. Then came Ramanuja, 
who integrated the Vedanta philosophy with Pahcaratra doctrine 
and initiated the massive vaisnava movement of devotion, faith and 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PRE-C AITA NY A VAISNAVISM 

l 

There are four traditional vaisnava sects, namely, Sri, Hamsa, 
Brahma and Rudra; these were established respectively by Rama¬ 
nuja (1017-1137), Nimbarka, Madhva (1238-1317), and VaUabha 
(1479-1532 or 1481-1533). None of them, however, claim to be the 
founder of the sect. We are giving below the list of teachers of 
these four sects: 

(1) £ri-Vaisnavas 

Visnu or Narayana 

l 

Sri or Lak?ml 

l 

Visvaksena 

Sathakopa 

i 

Nathamuni 

l 

Puij^arikakja 

I 

Ramamiira 

I 

Yamuna 

l 

Mahapurpa 

I 

Ramanuja. 

Of these the last three were historical persons and can be 
easily identified. Of the rest Satfiakopa and Nathamuni were the 
Alvar saints, and it is easy to identity the former with the com¬ 
piler of the Nalayira Prabandham, a collection of vaifnava hymns. 
Yamuna and Mahapunja were historical persons, and the former 
has deft many important works. The first three teachers are evi¬ 
dently mythological. 
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(2) Hamsa-sampradaya 

Vi$nu as Haihsa 

Brahma 

I 

Kumar as 

i 

Narada 

I 

Nimbarka 

This list is found in the Sdndilya-Samhitd, 1 but Nimbarka him¬ 
self in his commentary on Br.S. l.iii.8. refers to Narada as his 
preceptor, and states that he (Narada) had been instructed by the 
Kumaras, his (Nimbarka’s) paramacaryas (Paramdcaryaih Srl- 
Kumdrair asmad gurave £riman-Naraday=opadi?to). The ‘Kuma¬ 
ras’ in this passage, has been interpreted by Swam! Santadasa 
Vrajavidehl as Sanatkumara etc. 

As we have already noted, Sanatkumara is mentioned both in 
the Narayanlya section (336.36-39) and the Bh.P. (III. viii, 2-9); 
while the Narayanlya section states that Sanatkumara learnt from 
Brahma, according to the Bh.P., he learnt from Saxhkar$ana, but 
Sanatkumara’s disciple Samkhyana is called the chief of the Para- 
mahamsa-religion (Sdmkhydyanah paramahamsya-mukhyo, Bh.P. 
Ill, viii, 8). Discrepancies in the three versions are to be expected, 
what is surprising is that Nimbarka’s claim to high antiquity should 
find a modicum of support from scriptures. 

These are undoubtedly very unsatisfactory and can hardly be 
called evidence in historical sense, but the strange fact remains 
that of all the vai?nava teachers Nimbarka alone eludes historical 
research. 2 Secondly even his personal details are controversial. 
S. N. Das Gupta on the basis of Harivyasadeva’s commentary on 
Nimbarka’s DaSa-sloki states that his father’s name was Jagannatha 
and his mother’s name was Sarasvati. According to Gopinath Kavi- 
raj, however, Nimbarka’s father was Arum Muni and his mother 
was called Jayanti. Radhakrishnan states that Nimbarka was a 
Telugu brahmana who was born in Nimba or Nimbapura in the 
Bellary district but lived in Vfindavana, and in a foot-note adds 
that there is also a view that he was born in Vjrindfivana on the 
YamunS river. 3 It is, therefore, evident that no reliable infornqption 
about Nimbarka is available. 
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(3) Brahma-Sampradaya 

Vi?nu 

Brahma 

I 

Vasistha 

I 

Sakti 

l 

Parasara 

i 

Vyasa 

i 

Madhu or Prabhanjana 

Madhva is known to be an incarnation of Vayu or Prabhanjana, 
and it is claimed that he learnt his doctrine from Vyasa. However, 
unlike Nimbarka’s Madhva’s identity can be satisfactorily esta¬ 
blished. He was the son of Madhyageha Bhatta a resident of village 
Rajatapitha (modern Kalyanapura) near Udipi, about forty miles 
west of Sringerl. It is admitted on good grounds that he died at 
the age of seventy-eight or seventy-nine, but while some scholars 
place his date of birth in 1199, others place the same event in 1238, 
not a very significant difference. 

(4) Rudra-Sampraddya 

The compilation of the teacher’s list of this sect presents some 
difficulties. For, though it is generally agreed that Viwu related 
the creed of this sect to Rudra, it appears that later it was revealed 
to one Vi?nusvamin, who flourished long before Vallabha. This 
Vi$$usvamin is a historical person, but it has been suggested that 
there were three Visnusvamins. 4 The issue becomes more compli¬ 
cated by the fact pointed out by Das Gupta, that though Vi$nu- 
svamin is known from other sources, ‘Vallabha himself, however, 
never refers to Vi$nusvamin as the originator of his system’. 5 Val- 
labha’s life is, however, fairly well known; his great-grandfather 
was Gariigadhara Bhatta, his grandfather Ganapati Bhatta, and his 
father Lak§mana Bhatta, while his mother’s name was Illamiguru. 
He was born either in 1479 or 1481 and died in 1532 or 1533. 

It is evident that all the four sects were (and are) claiming 
divine origin. The reason may be that like the kings of medieval 
India, it had become fashionable to claim mythical origin; but the 
possibility cannot be precluded of their really being ancient sects 
of which the names of the original founders were lofct, and of which 
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garbled versions are preserved in the Narayanlya Section and the 
Bh-P. The real difference between these sects are due to their 
interpretation of the Br.S., and it is well-known, that though Saih- 
kara’s interpretation is the earliest extant commentary, there were 
several pre-Samkara commentators. For example Ramanuja men¬ 
tions Tamka, Dramida, Guhadeva and Bharuci as his purvacaryas 
in his Vedartha-Samgraha (p. 154). It would not be surprising, 
therefore, for the dogma of these sects to have been really very 
ancient, and handed down from generation to generation till a per¬ 
manent intellectual framework was provided by the four great 
teachers, namely, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha. 

Since we are discussing the list of teachers, we might as well 
give the list of teachers of the Lion of Vedanta, which is traditionally 
as follows; 

Vyasa 

I 

Suka 

I 

Gaudapada 

f 

Govindapada 

I 

Samkara 

This list, even if we ignore Vyasa and Suka, raises some chrono¬ 
logical problem, which can be solved if one accepts the list of 
Samkara’s teachers found among the Tripura-Sampradaya which is 
as follows: 

Gaudapada 

i 

Pavaka 

I 

Paracarya 

I 

Satyanidhi 

I 

Ramacandra 

I 

Govinda 

I 

Samkara 6 

The list of teachers is extremely important from the religious 
point. For, very ancient tradition and scriptural injunctions make 
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it obligatory on any individual who reads the Vedas to learn the 
name of the deva, rsi, chandas and viniyoga of each mantra. Rp 
or brahmana means the acarya-parampard, while devata-tattva 
means the metaphysical conclusions. Therefore, to establish a new 
sect it is obligatory to claim an entirely new line of teachers, and 
to produce a definite treatise on metaphysics, which in Jhe case of 
the vai?navas meant an independent commentary on the Br.S. 
Caitanya did neither; hence his sect had to be affiliated with the 
Madhva sect to which his preceptor probably belonged, though there 
was serious doctrinal difference between Caitanya and Madhva. In 
the 18th century Baladeva Vidyabhusana wrote a new commentary 
on behalf of Caitanya’s sect, still the Madhva affiliation could not 
but be affirmed, possibly because Caitanya did not claim to belong 
to any recognized line of teachers other than Isvara Puri whose 
preceptor Madhavendra Puri is said to have belonged to the Madhva 
sect. There is therefore still some doubt as to whether Caitanya 
started a new sect, or represented a new line of thought in the 
Madhva sect; and actually some of his followers call themselves 
Madhva-Gaudlya. But in spite of the fact that Baladeva Vidya¬ 
bhusana in his Govinddbhasya has reiterated his sect’s affiliation and 
indebtedness to Madhva, it seems to us preferable to treat Caitanya’s 
sect as a new one. This point has been discussed in Chapter XXII. 

It is now necessary to give a brief account of the position of 
Vedanta philosophy before Caitanya. It may also be stated here 
that all the vaisnava sects including Caitanya’s were really, what 
may be called vedanta-sects each claiming that its interpretation 
was the correct one. However, there was one meeting ground, that 
was their opposition to gamkara’s monism. 

The Upanisads contain contradictory statements, yet the attempt 
of all the commentators has been to interpret them consistently. 
In order to do so gamkara selected four statements from four prin¬ 
cipal Upanisads, one from each Veda, and called them mahavakyas. 
They are; (1) Prajndnam Brahma (Aitareya, HI. 3; Rg,-veda); Tat 
tvam asi (Chandogya , VI, viii, 7 Sdma-veda); Ahaih Brahmdsmi 
(Brhadaranyaka, I. iv. 10; Yajur-veda); A.yam dtmd Brahma (Man$u- 
kya, 2. Atharva veda). It is on the basis of these four statements that 
gamkara based his philosophy, and interpreted not only the prin¬ 
cipal Upanisads, but also the Br. S. and the Gita. He was not un¬ 
aware of the conflicting statements in the Upani$ads, for interpret¬ 
ing Br. S. I.i.ll, (Srutatvdcca) he states unequivocally: dvi-rupam 
hi Brahm—aimgamyate ntima-rupa'ViMraJbhed-opadhi-vm$wh 
tad viparitam ca sarv-opddhi-vivarjitam. 7 Then after giving exam¬ 
ples from the Upanisads he states; iti c =aivaih*bahasrado vidy- 
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avidya-vifayabhedena Brahmano dvirupatam darsayanti v&kyqni; 
tatr-dvidy^dvasthaydm Brahmana updsy-opdsakddi-laksanah swrvo 
vyvaharah 8 .... 

This simple statement seems to clarify the position of the Upa- 
nisads, and it may be noted that this was the position adopted by 
Ramakrjjpa Paramahamsa. The vaifnavas, however, took great ex¬ 
ception to it, because of the last part of the statement where Sam- 
kara practically calls all the dualists as abiding in ‘avidya’. This, 
the vaipnavas point out is merely Samkara’s opinion and as it is not 
found in the Upani?ads or any scripture—which is a fact,—must be 
disregarded with the contempt such obiter dictum deserves. 

The fact is that the position taken by Samkara and that taken 
by the vaisnavas are practically irreconcilable. For example Sam- 
kara in his commentary on Br.S. I. iii. 19 declares: ytivad eva hi 
sthdndv=iva purusa-buddhim dvaita-laksav&m—avidymh nivartayan 
kv.tastha-nitya-drk-svarv,pam-dtmdnam aham Brahm=dsmz=tti na 
pratipadyate tdva)—Jtvas^a jivatvam 

As against this we may quote a verse ascribed to Hanumat, the 
great bhakta, by Rupa Gosvamin in his Bhakti-rastimrta-sindhu. 
(I. Purva. v. 54); 

bhava-bandha-cchide tasmai sprhayami na muktaye 
bhavan prabur aham ddsa iti yatra vilupyate 10 

This epitomizes the attitude of the vaisnavas, for all of them want 
to enjoy some sort of association with the Lord, and Madhva parti¬ 
cularly denies the existence of a state where the individual soul can 
be united with Brahman. As we shall see later, Caitanya does 
not deny such a possibility, but calls it a low form of salvation. 

To the vaisnavas, the sense of T, the ego is not a mere quality 
extraneously imposed in the self, but the very nature of the self. 
The notion of T is false when it is identified with the body and 
other sense-objects, and when it arouses pride and boastfulness. 
Then the T becomes ahamkara, which is a false notion or sentiment 
and has been denounced in the scriptures. But not the T, when it 
refers to the self,—for example, T am the slave of Lord’—is the 
most accurate notion that one can have. In the madhura-bhiava of 
the Gamjaya-vaifnavas, the T sense and ‘my’ sense can have further 
modification. Even CandravalT, who is nearest to Rfidha among the 
gopis, is imbued with the idea, ‘I am Kpgna’s;’ but Radha says ‘Rrwa 
is mine’. Hence Radha is superior. 

’ v T i 

Another important point on which the vaipnavas differ gvith 
Samkara, is the conception of Sakti, or energy. Saxhkara does, not 
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deny the existence of Brahman’s iakti; in his commentary on Br.S. 
I.i.l he states: nitya-suddha buddha — mukta-svabhavam sarvajnam 
sarva-sakti-samanvitam (Brahma.). 

In his commentary on Br.S. II. 1.14, he has admitted the exis¬ 
tence of maya-sakti as follows: 

sarvajnasy=esvarasy=atmabhuta iv=dvidyd-katpite 
nama-rupe tattv—dnyatvabhyam anirvacariiye 
sarhsara-prapanca-bija-bhute sarvajnasy=esvarasya 
mdyd-saktih prakrtir—iti ca sruti-smrtyor= 
abhilapyete. 11 

Similarly in commenting on Br. S. II. i.37 ( Sarva-dharm-opapat- 
tes=ca) he ends the section by stating: sarvajnam sarva-sakti 
maha-mayam ca Brahma iti. 

Almost similarly he writes in his introduction to the Gita: 
sa ca bhagavdn aisvarya-sakti-bala-virya-tejobhih, sadd sampannas 
trigundtmikdm vasnavim svdm mdyam mula-prakrti vaHkrtya ajo* 
vyayo bhutandm Isvaro nitya-suddha-buddha-mukta-svabhavo’pi san 
sva-mdyaya dehavdn iva jata iva ca lokdn anugraham kurvan iva 
laksyate. 12 

Before we proceed further we must state that Sarhkara’s follow¬ 
ers have explained all the apparent contradictions in the statements 
noted above, and we are merely presenting the vaisnava criticism 
of his standpoint by isolating his statements. The vaisnavas, for 
example, take very great exception to Samkara’s statement f deha - 
van iva jdta iva (as if he were born, as if he took a body) in rela¬ 
tion to Sri-Krsna, who they point out was a real person, an avatdra. 
But to Samkara, even a person is a mdyd, for everything except the 
ultimate reality, Brahman, is unreal. 

Now, we come to Samkara’s doctrine of mdyd, for which he 
has been soundly berated by all the vaisnavas, who indeed call his 
doctrine derisively as mdydvdda and declare: 

mAyavddam asac-chatraih pracchannam bauddham ucyate 
may=aiva vihatam devi kalau brahmana-murtind 13 

We have already pointed out that, it is impossible to harmonize 
the Vedanta texts without the interposition of a supra-rational cate¬ 
gory, and in Samkara’s system this was mdyd , Though in the 
passages quoted above he has mentioned mdyd-saktx, yet in his 
scheme of Undifferentiated Brahman, there cannot be any fakti, 
though once he postulated the possibility of the relationship of 
saktl and Saktimat . ,4 However, as for mdyd, gamkara never de¬ 
fined it, though it is usually explained as sad-asad^anirvacaniya, a 
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term which is not found either in his commentary on the Br.S. or 
on the Gita, However, by anirvacariiya, that is ‘indefinable’ the Sam- 
karites mean something that appears in perception but is ultimate¬ 
ly contradicted; which in other words mean that in relation to ulti¬ 
mate reality sakti is a negligible factor, ontologically indefinable, 
therefore contradicted or false but real in relation to the pheno¬ 
menal world. But this distinction, which is vital for understand¬ 
ing Samkara’s system of philosophy is ignored by the vaifnavas, for 
this is not a logically sound position. 

As Das Gupta has remarked, ‘Samkara had to explain these 
(Br.S.) passages, and he did not always use strictly absolutist phra¬ 
ses; for, as he admitted three kinds of existence, he could talk in 
all kinds of phraseology, but one needed to be warned of the phra¬ 
seology that Saihkara had in view at the time, and this was not 
always done. The result has been that there are at least some 
passages which appear by themselves to be realistically theistic, 
others which are ambiguous and may be interpreted both ways, 
and others again which are professedly absolutist.” 15 Actually it 
seems that, partly from inherent difficulty and partly under pres¬ 
sure of criticism from the vaisnavas, gamkara’s followers had to 
elaborate on his original thesis, resulting in the development of 
various schools of monism. Still the distinction between them and 
the vaifnavas remained as wide as ever; a monist, also known as a 
jnana-mdrgfi, concentrates on himself and seeks to identify himself 
with Brahman rejecting everything else as unreal; but to a vai$- 
nava, or a bhakti-mdrgi, as he is called, nothing in unreal ( anatman ) 
to him; not only his self, but the entire world is a manifestation of 
Brahman; his devotion, therefore, is all-embracing; he does not be¬ 
come ananda (bliss) but dnandi the enjoyer of bliss. Therefore for 
a bhakti-margi subject, object and knowledge never becomes one, a 
trace of ego persists in the subject so that he may consciously enjoy 
bliss. 

As to the moksa of Samkara, it is necessary to point out that 
he is in some difficulty in explaining Br. S. IV. iv. 4 where he has 
to explain Chandogya VIII, vii, 3., but we need not go into that. 
But Br. S. IV. iv. 17. (jagad-vyapdra-varjam prakarandd—asamni- 
hitvac=ca) taken literally would seem to favour vaisrnava inter¬ 
pretation. 

We have stated the general criticism levelled against Sazhkara 
by the vai§nava scholars, and it should be clearly understood that 
we did not attempt to present the advaita point of view. The duty 
of a historian is to present things as they happened and not as they 
should have happened. We have therefore stated his opponents 
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view. But lest there should be any reader not conversant with the 
Acarya’s works, we should again reiterate the historical fact that, 
he was the father of modern vedanta movement. It was he, who 
selected the vedanta texts, the prasthdna-trayi, (10 or 11 principal 
Upani?ads, Br. S. and the Gita), it was he who set the standard of 
monastic life in medieval India, and it was he who rejuvenated the 
country with an intellectual movement which is unsurpassed not 
only in the history of India, but possibly in the world’s history. 
And above all, he did all this in a language which for its diction, 
style, grandeur, precision and brevity probably remains unsur¬ 
passed in the history of Sanskrit language. 

Here at the risk of a little digression, we would like to point 
out that, though the Gupta age is generally regarded as the ‘golden 
age’ of Indian history, when an Indian today talks in terms of his 
spiritual heritage, he is primarily referring to the age that began 
with Samkara. fully blossomed after Ramanuja and continued un¬ 
interruptedly till about the 17th century. Without them we would 
have had no understanding of the Upanisads, not to speak of the 
Br. S. or the Gita. Within this period the Muslims conquered prac¬ 
tically the whole of north India and penetrated into the South. But 
the grand intellectual and spiritual movement went on unruffled, 
seemingly oblivious to and independent of the political condition 
obtaining in the country. It may not have been the ‘golden age’, 
but it was a remarkable period in our history. 16 

Having stated some general though negative aspect of vai- 
snava philosophy, we shall now give very brief accounts of the 
philosophy of each sect. Of these sects, the one founded by Val- 
labha cannot be called pre-Caitanya, for they were contemporaries, 
still we include Vallabha’s philosophy here, for the sake of con¬ 
venience. 

I. Sfi-sampradaya of Ramanuja. 

Ramanuja’s philosophy is known as Visistadvaita or qualified 
monism. According to this theory, there are three eternal princi¬ 
ples, namely cit (conscious), aeit (unconscious) and &vara. Of 
them Isvara is visesya (substance) or ameji (body, that is, principal) 
and cit and acit are his viSe§ana (adjectives) or aihga (limbs, that is 
subordinate). Kvara is always characterized (visifta) by cit (self 
conscious souls) and acit (inert matter). During creation cit and 
acit are gross, that is, they have attributes; during dissolution, they 
exist in a fine form, without such attributes. Cit is dtman (self); 
distinct from the physical body; it is also self-evident, nitya (eter¬ 
nal), atomic, (as distinguished from Samkara’s viffhu ‘all-pervad- 
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ing’) beyond sense perception, formless, and changeless. Atman 
is knowledge, but is also knower. Or, as Ramanuja puts it (Br. S. 
I. i. 1) ‘Though the self is itself of the nature of consciousness, yet, 
just as one entity of light exists both as the light and as the rays 
emanating from it, so can it be regarded both as consciousness and 
as possessor of consciousness.’ It is always controlled by l&vara. 
Action and its result are different forms of or extension of know¬ 
ledge, hence atman can not only be the knower, but the doer and 
the enjoyer as well. Atman*s subjectiveness (kartrtva) is due to 
its contact with the reals (gunas), and under all circumstances is 
controlled by Isvara. But all imperfections and sufferings belong 
not to I£vara (Brahman), but only to the sentient and non-sentient 
beings (cit and acit ) which are its modes. It has some independence 
(svatantra-Sakti) but even that is a gift of Kvara, and ultimately 
depends on Him. The case is analogous to that of property of 
which two men are joint owners. If one of them wishes to transfer 
that property to a third person, he cannot do so without the per¬ 
mission of his partner; but that permission is given is after all his 
own doing, and hence the fruit of the action (reward or anything) 
properly belongs to him only. Therefore real freedom of the soul 
or the main goal of the individual is kavnikarya, that is, absolute 
servitude to Isvara which is real deliverance, brought about by 
surrender to Him—that is prapatti. 

Atman can be bound ( baddha ), free (mufcta), or eternal ( nitya ). 
There are infinite number of each of them. By contact with prakrti 
or acit, nescience, desire, and action are produced in the atman , 
and these are destroyed when the contact is released. 

Acit or ja$a-tattva is liable to transformation. There are three 
types of jada-paddrtha, suddha-sattva (pure-sattva), misra-sattva 
(mixed sattva) and kala (time). Suddha-sattva is unblemished 
sattva, untouched by rajas or lamo-guna, hence it is eternal, pure, 
and produces knowledge and bliss. Under the Lord’s will, this 
tattva transforms itself into substances out of which are built the 
eternal dhdmans (Hindu counterpart of heaven, a transformation 
of Visnu’s parama-padam). According to some, suddha-sattva is 
not ja$a. 

MiSra-sattva is compound of rajas and tamos , and forms the 
veil which covers the knowledge and bliss of the earth-bound souls 
(baddha-jiva). It is also nitya (eternal) and subserves l&vara in 

creation of the phenomenal world. It is also the cause of anti¬ 
knowledge and in course of time and space produces all worthy and 
unworthy transformations. Ultimately it developes into * the 
twenty-four tattvas. 
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That part of acit which is bereft of sattva and untramelled by 
the gunas is kdla (time). It is the effective agent which brings 
about the consequential changes in prakrti and its substances. All 
dissolution depends on kdla. In His lild (supra-mundane) aspect, 
ISvara’s action is determined by kdla, but in His nitya (eternal) aspect 
kdla has no influence on Him, even though it still subsis^. 

isvara is the fundamental essence, that is prime tattva. He 
is the ultimate rest or support of cit and acit and they are all held 
in Him {asraya). He is the soul of both cit and acit, which form 
his body, and cannot exist independently of Isvara. Isvara is the 
embodiment of infinite knowledge, and bliss, possessor of infinite 
propitious qualities, creator, controller and destroyer of the world, 
protector of the devotee, bestower of rewards for action, and un¬ 
touched by fault and is not liable to any transformation. All the 
changes and transformations take place in the body of Isvara and 
not in His essence. LaksmT, Bhu and Lila are his saktis. His beauty 
is changeless, possessed of unlimited lustre, and is indicative of his 
essential nature which attracts everyone, and a vision of which in¬ 
duces a cessation of wordly desires, and heals all miseries. Those 
who are eternally free from earthly bondage are in constant rapport 
with Him. An Avatdra, who comes down to earth to establish 
religion, is produced from His body. 

Ramanuja, as has been already noted, accepts the Pancaratra 
doctrine of the vytihas and according to him, Vasudeva is the highest 
Brahman and the highest cause; from Him originates the individual 
soul called Sarhkarsana; from Saihkar§ana emerges the internal 
organ called Pradyumna, and from Pradyumna comes out the prin¬ 
ciple of egoity called Aniruddha. This evolution is due to the 
fact that Vasudeva, the highest Brahman, from kindness to those 
devoted to Him, voluntarily abides in a four-fold form, so as to 
render Himself accessible to the devotees. Vasudeva has for His 
body the complete aggregation of the six qualities, and divides 
Himself in so far as it is either the subtle ( sukpma ), or division 
(vyuha) or manifestation ( vibhava ) and is attained in His fulness 
by the devotees who, according to their qualifications, do worship 
to it by means of work guided by knowledge. From the worship 
of the vibhava-aspect one attains to the vyuha, and from the wor¬ 
ship of the vyuha one attains Vasudeva. Vibhava means the aggre¬ 
gate of beings, that is avatdras, such as Rama, Kr?$a etc. Saihkar- 
?ana* Pradyumna and Aniruddha are mere bodilv forms which 
Vasudeva voluntarily assumes. 
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Lord is also antarydmin, that is, inner controller. In this state 
He is the companion and guide of every individual soul, and abides 
in the individual’s lotus-like heart. 

These four categories, namely, Para or Vasudeva, the four 
vyuhas, the vibhavas and antarydmin together with area or the 
idol, that is the deity, are the five forms of the Lord. 

Swam! Vidyaranya has pointed out that, though Ramanuja 
had accepted parts of Pancaratra doctrine, his theory of evolution 
is based on Vedanta, which is entirely different from that of Panca¬ 
ratra. Secondly, though Ramanuja has accepted the authority of 
the Pauskara-samhitd and the Parama-samhita , he has rejected their 
view that there is no difference between Brahman and a liberated 
soul. 17 

According to Vemkatanatha, Ramanuja’s greatest exponent, 
bhakti, or devotion is ‘meditation with affection’. 18 Ramanuja him¬ 
self says ( Br.S . I. i. 1) that, steady remembrance ( dhruva-smrti) 
is bhakti and has the same meaning as updsand (prayer or 
meditation). This steady remembrance or meditation is ob¬ 
tained through abstention ( viveka ), freeness of mind ( vimoka ) 
through repetition ( abhyasa ), works ( kriyd ), virtuous conduct 
{kalydria), freedom from dejection ( anavasdda ), absence of exulta¬ 
tion (anuddhar§a) , according to feasibility and scriptural statement. 
Viveka means keeping the body clean from all food impure either 
owing to species (jati, such as kalanja, that is a bird or animal 
killed by a poisonous arrow) or abode ( dsraya , food belonging to 
a cavdala or the like, that is, sinners), or accidental cause (nimitta, 
such as food in which a hair or the like has fallen). 19 

Vimoka or freeness of mind means absence of attachment to 
desires. Abhyasa or repetition means continued practice (Gitl, 
VIII, 6). Kriyd or works means the performance, according to 
one’s own ability, of the five great sacrifices. By kalydna or 
virtuous conducts are meant truthfulness, honesty, kind¬ 
ness, liberality, gentleness and absence of covetousness. Anavasdda 
or freedom from dejection means a state of mind contrary to the 
lowness of spirit or want of cheerfulness which results from un¬ 
favourable conditions of place or time and the remembrance of 
causes of sorrow ( Miwdaka III, ii, 4). ‘Exultation’ is that satisfac¬ 
tion of mind which springs from circumstances opposite to those 
just mentioned; the contrary is anuddharsa or 'absence of exultation'. 

From this it appears that, according to Ramanuja, mind be-' 
comes purified by the performance of actions according to dhe's 
caste and stage in life, which help to produce bhakti or jndna. But 
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merits and demerits are hindrances for the birth of jndna, being 
generators of rajas and tamos gunas, and should be always forsaken. 20 

Ramanuja’s philosophy, was firmly based on Vedanta in 
which the Pancaratra was admitted but his doctrine derived its 
sustenance from the songs of the vaifnava saints called Alvars who 
lived in south India between 6th to 8th centuries of the Christian 
era. Their songs are largely based on the lives of Rama and 
Kr$na and their basic emotions are traditionally associated with 
Vai^avism, namely, servant's devotion for the master ( dasya) 
friendly love ( sakhya ), mother’s affection for her child ( uatsalya) 
and also of a female lover for her beloved ( madhurya ). For 
example Peyalvar conceives himself as Ya£oda and describes Kr$na 
as lying in the dust and calling for the moon. The Alvar poetess, 
A$d£l, conceives herself as a Gopt, requesting her friends to go 
with her to wake the sleeping Kr$na. In Aral’s songs we come 
across one particular lover or wife of Kr$na called Nappinnai, who 
was most probably an early prototype of Radha. 21 

It is not possible to establish on historical evidence any link 
between the Alvars and Caitanya. He had started his movement 
of intense devotion—with particular emphasis on the madhurya as¬ 
pect-even before he went to South India. It is, however, quite 
possible that his parama-guru (preceptor's preceptor) Madhavendra 
Puri was influenced by the Alvars. Not only he had visited South 
India (for all we know he might have been a southerner), but unlike 
a Madhva ascetic, which he is said to have been, he was a devotee 
of great emotional capacity. Thus it is possible that the seed of 
emotional devotion was transplanted by Madhavendra from the 
South to Bengal, and the sapling was nourished to maturity during 
Caitanya's long tour of South India. 

II. Hamsa-sampradaya of Nimbarka. 

Nimbarka’s school of philosophy is known as Bhedabheda or 
Dvaitadvaita, that is, difference-in-identity. The main tenets of his 
school was expounded by him in his commentary on the Br.S. 
known as the Vedanta-parij&ta-saurabha, (the scent of the celestial 
flower of the Vedanta), and for our present purpose it will be suffi¬ 
cient to quote from a few statements from his commentary to under¬ 
stand his position. 

According to Nimbarka, in Br.S. II, iii, 42, namely athso nand- 
vyapadesad=anyathd cz=dpi dMfrkitav-dditvam adhiyata eke, 22 the 
Sutaakara is showing the ath&hhSi bhava or the tyhedr&bheda-bh&va 
between the individual soul and Paramatman. Jiva is a part (amJa) 


Si 
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of Paramatman; for the Svetasvatara Upani?ad (I. 9) states jnfi- 
jnau dv-ajav-tianisau ’ (both jna and ajna —I&vara and Jiva are 
eternal and indestructible). On the other hand the Upani$ads also 
have stated their identity or non-difference in such statements as 
tat-tvam asi (That thou art; Chandogya). The Atharvan goes to 
the extent of declaring that the fishermen, slaves and dishonest 
people are also Brahman. 

It may be noted that Samkara here agrees that this aphorism 
establishes the bhed-Ubheda doctrine, for he ends his comment by 
stating: ato bhed-abhed-dvagarmbhydm amsatv-avagamah; kutas= 
ca amsatv-avagamah. 2 '* 

In commenting Br.S. Ill, ii, 22, namely, prakrtaitavattvam hi 
prc.ti?edhati tato braviti ca bhuyah 2 * Nimbarka quotes from the 
Etrhadara^yaka which states that ‘Brahman has indeed two forms, 
the formed ( amurta ), the mortal and the immortal, the stationary 
and the moving, the actual (sat) (perceptible) and the yon ( tya, 
imperceptible). He also quotes ‘neti neti* from the Brhaddravyaka 
(II. iii. 6), which states: athdtaif, adesah neti neti, na hy-etasmad iti 
nety-anyat-param asti. 25 Svami Santadas Vrajavidehl, head of the 
Nambarka monastic order, has construed it syntactically as: ‘hi 
(wherefore) Brahmanah etasm&t (than this, i.e. what has been 
said before) any at param (other and beyond, that is better form) 
nia asti (does not exist) iti na (is not, that is, is not to be understood); 
anyat param (better than this, that is, better from than this) asty= 
eva (indeed exists).’ Here Nimbarka radically differs from 6 am- 
kara, who established on the basis of this statement of the Brhadd - 
ravydka that Brahman is undifferentiated. 

Nimbarka then establishes his thesis on the basis of Br. S. Ill, 
ii. 24, namely, api ca samradhane pratyaksdnumdndbhydm 26 Here 
samradhanam has been taken by both Nimbarka and 6axhkara as 
bhakti-yoga, from which it follows that Brahman can be apprehended 
through bhakti. 

Nimbarka’s position is further strengthened by Br.S. Ill, ii. 27: 
ubhaya-vyapdes&t tv=ahi-kuvdaltivat. 21 According to him, this 
aphorism strengthens the dual nature of Brahman in its form and 
formless aspects. Just as the form of a coiled snake is hidden from 
view and is only exposed when it stretches itself, similarly the 
phenomenal world is hidden from view during dissolution and takes 
its shape only on creation, but in both the states abides in Brahman, 
geahkara’s comment on this aphorism is: *... As thus difference 
and non-difference are equally vouched for by scriptures, the accep* 
tation of absolute non-difference would render futile all those texts 
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which speak of difference. We therefore look on the relation of 
the highest-self and the soul as analogous to that of snake and 
its coils. Viewed as a whole, the snake is one, non-different, while 
an element of difference appears if we view it with regard to its 
coils, hood, erect posture and so on.’ 28 

According to Nimbarka, there are three categories, cit, acit, 
and Brahman. Cit is individual soul, different from insentient ob¬ 
jects like the body et cetera; it is of the nature of consciousness 
(jn&na svarupa), and also its resting-place (aJtraya.) 29 ; hence the 
Jiva is always the knower. It is atomic, subject to ego and pos¬ 
sessed of the power of acting or as a spontaneous agency (kartrtva). 
The individual soul differs in each body and is capable of being 
bound or free. The Lord is the inner controller of every jiva, who 
is His concomitant, is supported by Him, and is dependent on Him. 
There are three kinds of jivas, namely, those that are eternally 
free, others who have gained freedom from bondage, and the rest 
who are bound to the cycle of life and death. In the free state, 
the individual soul feels or enjoys the Brahman though remaining 
in a state of non-difference. 

The acit has no existence independent of Brahman. It has 
three categories, namely, (1) prakrta, (2) aprahrta and (3) kola , 33 
that is (1) derived from primal matter which is the container of 
three gunas; (2) not so derived; (3) time. Nimbarka’s prakrta 
is like Samkhya’s Prakrti, the difference being that it is subject to 
the Lord’s control. Aprakrta is the purest sattva; it is also non- 
sentient but entirely different from prakrta and kola and is the stuff 
of which the celestial world like Vi?nu-pada, para-vyoman Brahma - 
loka et cetera are made. Kala is eternal and all pervasive (vibhu) 
and is the basic principle of the cosmic destiny. All empirical 
knowledge is subordinate to kala, and though it regulates and con¬ 
trols everything, it is under the complete control of the Lord. 

&ri-Kr$ua or Vasudeva is Brahman. He is faultless, combination 
and repository of all the virtues, the essence of truth and intelligence, 
and sac-cit-dnanda (existence, knowledge and bliss); His power 
(£akti) is unthinkable and infinite; he is Gopt-kanta (Beloved of 
the Gopis) as well as Rama-matha (Lord of Rama). Gopi is the 
presiding deity of preman (love) while Rama or Lak?ml is the pre¬ 
siding deity of majesty. So the Lord is the abode of both aiSvarya 
(majesty) and madhurya (belovedness). Satyabhama of the Purdnas 
is Rama or BhuSakti. The Lord is attainable by the freed souls; 
He*is the object of meditation by the yogins; He is kind, affectionate 
and compassionate towards His devotees; He is worshipped by 
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Brahma and other gods; He is the bestower of the results of action; 
He is the enjoyer of the religious sacrifices; He is the only subject 
of inquiry for those who desire salvation ( mumuksu). Like His 
essence, His body also is the repository of infinite blessed qualities. 
His bodily characteristics are extreme beauty, delicacy, charm, sweet 
scent, et cetera; His bodies are eternal like the atman. In the 
state of bondage, the eternal body of a jtva remains veiled, but 
when due to the Lord’s grace, he is freed from bondage by perceiv¬ 
ing Him, he is detached from his contact with prakrti, and regains 
eternal ( nitya-siddha) body. Just as during a festival, the servants 
get pre-determined liveries et cetera from the king, so on coming 
out of the shackles of prakrti, a jtva receives from the Lord 
his pre-determined (purva-siddha), eternal, changeless body, suited 
to the service of the Lord. But even in this emancipated state, 
there is a difference between the emancipated beings and the Lord, 
though in this state the former are filled with utmost bliss. 31 

The view of Ramanuja and his followers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are associated with the Lord as His qualities. 
But since there is nothing to differentiate, the concept of the souls 
and matter as quality also fails. In Nimbarka’s view, Sri Kr$na 
is the Lord, the ultimate Brahman, and He is the support of the 
universe consisting of the souls and matter which are derived from 
Him and are absolutely under His control and dependent on Him 
for their existence. Thus while Ramanuja considers that the soul 
and the matter qualify the Brahman and are in that sense one with 
it, Nimbarka repudiates the concept of a permanent modification 
of the nature of Brahman by the souls, (cit) and matter (acit). 

Nimbarka developed the lild aspect of the Lord, which even 
Samkara had to concede due to the aphorism in the Br.S. (II. i. 33) 
lokavat tu lild-kaivalyam. n The deity worshipped by Nimbarka's 
sect is Kpgaja as a cowherd accompanied by Radha. Here also he 
differs from Ramanuja who worshipped Sri and Nariyapa. 

As we shall see later, Caitanya’s doctrine had more in common 
with Nimbarka's than with that of any other vai?nava sect. One 
KeSavacarya, who is said to have been Caitanya’s contemporary 
also wrote a commentary on Nimbarka’s Veddnta-pdrijata-saurabha. 
But though Caitanya’s biographers have related his meetings with 
the followers of Ramanuja and Madhva, there is no record of his 
ever having met any follower of Nimbarka. This is remarkable, for 
Caitanya toured extensively, and visited even Samkara’s famous 
monastery at Spngeri. 
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HI. The Brdhma-sampraddya of Madhvdcarya 

Madhva came as a natural reaction to Saxhkara’s uncompromis¬ 
ing non-dualism, and it is said that, his followers avoided contact 
even with the shadow of an advaita-vadin. However, he was com¬ 
pelled to lay special emphasis on epistemological considerations, 
and it has been held that to Madhva and his followers? ontological 
ideas are only the implications of their epistemological positions. 
As in the present work, we are avoiding epistemological problems, 
the strength of Madhva’s position will not be apparent from the 
following description of his doctrine. 

According to Madhva, bheda or difference is of five kinds, 33 
namely, difference (1) between individual soul ( jiva) and Isvara; 
(2) insentient objects (ja$a) and Isvara; (3) jiva and jada; (4) one 
jiva and another jiva and (5) between one jada and another jada. 
Madhva designates this five-fold division as pra-panca: prakj&ah 
pancavidho bhedah, prapancah. Bondage is due to the false know¬ 
ledge of identity or non-dualism, and deliverance can be attained 
only on the realization of the five kinds of difference. 

Madhva has introduced the conception of ten categories (paddr- 
tka), namely, (1) dravya (substance); (2) guy.a (quality;) (3) karma 
(action); (4) sdmdnya (class-character); (5) visesa (particularity); 
(6) viiitfa (qualified); (7) amsi (whole); (8) sakti (power); (9) sad- 
rsya (similarity) and (10) abhava (negation). These categories are 
Madhva's greatest contribution to Vedanta philosophy. 

1. Among these categories, dravya has been subdivided into 
twenty forms: (i) Paramatman; (ii) Lakprrn; (iii) jiva; (iv) avyakj-t- 
aka&a (unmanifested vacuity); (v) prakrti; (vi) the three gunas; 
(vii) mahat; (viii) ahamkdra (ego); (ix) buddhi (intelligence); 
(x) manas (mind); (xi) i ndriyas (the senses); (xii) bhutas (the 
elements); (xiii) tan-mdtras (the element-potentials); (xiv) Brah- 
man$a (xv) avidyd (ignorance); (xvi) varna (speech-sounds); (xvii) 
andhakdra (darkness); (xviii) vdsana (tendencies) (xix) kola (time); 
(xx) pratibimba (reflections). 

(i) Paramatman is the fulness of infinite qualities. It is im¬ 
possible to state or even to think of His essential nature. He is the 
lord of creation, maintenance, destruction, control, knowledge, bon¬ 
dage, salvation, and obscuration. His qualities, such as knowledge 
et cetera are infinite times more than that of Lakgnfi and others. 
He has a body, but it is not material, and is composed of cit and 
anqnda. He is independent, everyone else is dependent, that is, 
dependent on another in point of existence, knowledge and activity, * 
like Lakpni’s dependendence on Brahmii. The individual souls are 
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sentient, but are always dependent, because they are limited both 
by space and in attributes. 

(ii) Lak§ml is different from Paramatman, and is only under 
His control. Brahma and others are Lake's children and during 
dissolution are absorbed in her, whence it follows that Brahma and 
others are under the control of Lak$ml as of Paramatman. Lak$ml. 
being strengthened by the glance of the Lord, performs the eight¬ 
fold work of creation et cetera, mentioned above. In respects oi 
dearness to, devotion to, and knowledge of the Lord, Lak$ml is 
million times superior to the free-souls. Like the Lord, Lak$mi 
is eternally free and replete with virtues; but even so and in spite 
of her having all her desires fulfilled, she always worships the 
Lord, and is therefore the ideal of the devotees. Being possessed 
of all the virtues and qualities, Lak$mi also may be indicated by 
the word sarva, but primarily this word is applicable only to the 
Lord. Lak$m¥ has various forms like Sri, Bhu, Durga, Hri, Dak- 
$ina, Slta, Jayanti, Bhnji, Satya, Rukminl et cetera; indeed she has 
infinite forms. Like the Lord's, Lak$ml’s body is also made of non¬ 
material ext and is eternal. She is not limited by time or space, but 
unlike the Lord, she is limited by guna. 

(iii) The jiva (individual soul) is limited by ignorance, misery, 
fear and delusion. Even Brahma is not entirely free from their con¬ 
tamination. But these are not permanent in Brahma, as they are in 
Kudra. Brahma’s delusion is not due to false knowledge but to the 
absence of immediate knowledge. 

The Jivas are infinite in number. They are divided into three 
ganas (groups), namely, mukti-yogya, nitya-samsdn and tamo- 
yogya. Mukti-yogya-jwas are of five kinds: (1) gods like BrahmS, 
Vayu and others; (2) r§is like Narada and others; (3) pitfs like 
Vi£vamitra and others; (4) cakravartins like Raghu, Ambariga and 
others; and (5) uttama-manusya, or excellent men, that is those 
who are devoted to the Lord. Nitya-samsdfi or madhyama-ma- 
nu?ya are constantly revolving round the cycle of birth and death, 
that is earth, heaven and hell. They are infinite in number. The 
adhama-manupya and demons and goblins are tamoyogya-jivas. 
Each jiva is different from every other jiva, and even in emancipa¬ 
tion they differ from each other in their respective merits, quali¬ 
fications, desires et cetera. 

Among the mukti-yogya-jivas, the non-sentients are at the 
lowest level, Then come the beast and birds, followed by men. 
Among men, br&hmcwas are the highest, but the cakravartins (great 
kings) are placed above the brahmavas; indeed the cakravartins are 
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sometimes called the adhama-deva (worst god) or uttama-manu?ya 
(best of men). The cakravartins are free and enjoy a particle of 
Brahma's bliss, and provide the standard or unit for measuring the 
Brahman's bliss in others. Hence the cakravartins are called efc* 
ananda-svarupa (he whose essential nature is of a single bliss). After 
the cakravartins come in an ascending order the manusya-gandhar- 
vas, deva-gandharvas, cira-pitrs, ajanaja-devas, karmaja-devas et 
cetera. The deva-gandharvas are verbally ordered by the devas. 
Siddhas, caranas, kinnaras, kimpurusas, vidyadharas, yak§as, nagas, 
vetdlas et cetera have the same status as the deva-gandharvas. The 
cira-pitrs like Visvamitra rank as high as Brahma’s son Vasistha. 
Ajanaja-devas are the servants of the devas. Kartavlrya, Prthu, 
Bharata the son of Dusyanta, Sasabindu, Mandhata, Kakutstha 
et cetera belong to the group of karmaja-devata. They are always 
in a state of extreme devotional fervour. There are also others, 
namely, nine crores of gods, various Manus, eight gandharvas , and 
ninety-two apsarases, who are included in this group. These divi¬ 
sions are intended to illustrate the proposition that, jivas are 
naturally different, and this difference persists even after salvation. 

(iv) Avyakrt-akasa (unmanifested vacuity) is almost of the 
nature of Vaisesika dik (space). It is not subject to destruction 
at the time of dissolution nor to creation at the time of creation; 
hence it is eternal. It is intuited by the safest, and is called pra- 
desa 34 (space). The presiding deity of avyakrt-akasa is LaksmI. 
It should be noted that avyakrt-akasa is different from bhut-dkdia 
(physical space) which originates from tamas aspect of ahamkara. 

( v) Prakrti is the direct or indirect material cause of the 
world. It is the direct material cause of time and the three reals 
(sattva etc.) and indirectly that of elements like mahat et cetera. 
It is beyond the three reals non-sentient, subject to. modification, 
and producive of various evolutes. As it is the matter out of 
which the world is created after dissolution, it is eternal; similarly 
it is vydpaka (all-pervading) being the matter out of which time is 
created. Its presiding deity is Rama. It is the totality of the 
liihga-body possessed by each jiva, but at the same time is bigger 
than the sum total. At the time of dissolution prakrti rests alone. 
Then the Lord desirous of creation divides it into three reals; sattva, 
rajas and tamas, each being double in quantity than the other res¬ 
pectively; the extent of tamas is ten times that of mahat (to be 
explained presently) and surrounds the latter. 

(vi) At the beginning, pure sattva evolves out of prakrti ; 
later, sattva is contaminated with rajas and tamas producing sattva- 
rajas and sattva-tamas in the following proportion: in rajo-giwa , 
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there is 1 part of rajas in 100 parts of sattoa and 1/100 of tamos; in 
tamo-guna, there is 1 part of tamas in 10 parts of sattva and 1/10 of 
rajas. This differential state of the three evolutes is known as 
‘creation’ and their equilibrium is ‘dissolution. 33 The free souls, 
under the influence of lild, sometimes adopt* a body of pure sattva, 
and having enjoyed it to the full, discards it. As such bodies are 
uncontaminated with rajas and tamas, they do not suffer bondage 
as a result of their enjoyment. 

(vii) Mahat-tattva is directly evolved from the three reals 
mentioned above. Brahma, Vasu and his wife are the presiding 
deities of mahat. At the time of dissolution, mahat is divided into 
12 parts, of which 10 enter sattva and one each in rajas and tamas , 
and the same proportion is maintained during creation. 

(viii) Ahamkara is produced from the tamas part of mahat. 
It is composed of 10 parts of sattva, 1 of rajas and 1/10 of tamas. 
Ahamkara is of three kinds, vaikdrika, taijasa and t&masa. The 
following gods are the presiding deities of ahamkara: Garuda, Indra, 
Se$a, Kama, Rudra, and their wives, Aniruddha, Brahma, Saras- 
vatl, Vasu, and Candra. 

(ix) Buddhi also is evolved out of mahat and is augmented 
by taijasahamkara. There is, however, another kind of buddhi, 
which is attributive and is called jndna, and is not counted as a 
tattva. 

(x) Manas is evolved from vaikarikahamkdra. Its presiding 
deities are, Rudra, Garuda, Sesa, Kama, Indra, Aniruddha, Brahma, 
Sarasvatl, Vasu and Candra. The manas (mind) known as an 
indriya is not a tattva. The non-substantive manas is of two 
kinds, eternal and non-eternal. The eternal non-substantive manas 
is in the nature of essence of Paramatman, LaksmI and all the jfivas 
including Brahma and others, and is known as safes*. It is of the 
nature of self or intelligence. The manas of an earth-bound soul 
partakes the nature of both intelligence and non-intelligence, while 
that of the free-souls is only of the nature of intelligence. The 
Lord residing in the human body enjoys through the indriyas. The 
non-eternal manas is external to the self, and is present in all the 
jivas including Brahma. Resolution and hesitation are the workings 
of the manas. 

(xi) Indriya is also of two kinds, namely, substantive, non-eter¬ 
nal and non-substantive and eternal also known as sakfi. Both types of 
indriyas are further sub-divided into two on the basis of knowledge 
(cognative) and action. The non-eternal indriya is produced from 
the taijasahamkara. The eternal indriya is of the nature of Para- 
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matman, Lak?mi and of every jiva, though there is some difference. 
However, according to Madhva, every jiva has its eternal and non- 
eternal indriyas, the latter being produced from ahamkdra, hence 
it is admitted that even Brahma and other gods have gross indriyas. 
As noted above, the non-substantive indriya is of the real nature of 
jiva and is called sdk$i, which is the agency of cognition of all 
objects in the free state, though it has its uses in the state of bondage 
also. Atman, manas, mano-dharma , pleasure and pain, avidya, 
kala and avyakrat-dkdsa can be perceived by the sak&. Though 
rupa (form) and rasa (taste) are subjects of direct cognition by the 
external indriyas, even these can be indirectly cognized by the 
sak&. All supra-sensory objects can be cognized only through the 

safest. 

(xii & xiii.) Indriya is that which has the power to flow to¬ 
wards its objects which are known as tan-matras and are five in 
number, namely, sabda (sound), sparsa (touch), rupa (form), rasa 
(taste) and gandha (smell). These should be distinguished from 
the attributive aspects of five bhiitas namely, dkasa (space), vayu 
(air), tejas (fire), ap (water), and ktfti (earth) known by the 
same terms. The five bhiitas (dkasa etc.) are evolved out of the 
respective tan-matras through the agency of the tamasahamkara, 
and gradually decreases in size by 1/10; for example vayu is one 
tenth of dkasa and, similarly tejas is one tenth of vayu and so on. 
The eternal tan-matras are of the nature of the Lord. 

(xiv) The size of brahmaiuja is half that of the world. This 
phenomenal world and others, including the unmanifest, exist like 
a girdle around the brahmayda. It is made of all the tattvas and 
is the locus to which all the substances stand related. 

(xv) Avidya (nescience) is created from the tamo part of five 
bhiitas (elements). According to the Madhvas, though avidya has 
been created from the five elements outside the brahmcm4a, but 
the Lord hurled it at Brahma wherefore at the time of creation it 
emerges out of Brahma, hence sometimes it is known as the creation 
of Brahma (Brdhm\-sr$ti). Avidya is of four kinds, namely, jivdc- 
chadika (covering the individual soul), paramacchddikd (covering 
the reality), saivala (floating like the leaves of a water plant) and 
mdya (ajnana, that which is responsible for the jiva's delusion). 
Avidya rests in an individual and is different for each individual 
Madhva does not admit the validity of a single ajnana shared by all 
the .souls. Just as Sri is the presiding deity of vidy& (knowledge), 
so is Durga the presiding deity of avidya. 
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(xvi) Varvns (alphabetic symbols) are fifty-one in number, 
and are of the nature of all the words, Vedic and non-Vedic. They 
are all-pervasive and eternal. 

(xvii) Andhakara (darkness) is also a substance, and it is not 
proper to say that it is the state of the absence of light. This is 
supported by scriptural evidence, namely, destruction of darkness 
by the discus of K?$na. 

(xviii) V&saru z or sanhskdra is produced from past experience 
and is located in the mind. It is impossible to trace its beginnings. 
All the dream objects are built of vdsand. 

(xiv) Kala is the regulator of duration, it is not undifferen¬ 
tiated but made of many components including knowledge; hence 
it is not eternal. But it is all pervasive and is the locus of every¬ 
thing. The character of the flow of time is of eternal nature, and 
all action depend for their origination on time. 

(xx) Pratibimba (reflection) is also a separate substance. It 
is similar to and inseparable ( avinabhuta) from the bimba (object 
reflected) and not a false entity. It is of two kinds, namely, eter¬ 
nal and non-eternal. With the exception of Paramatman, all sen¬ 
tient objects are His reflection and are eternal. LalejmS and 
Brahma have also their reflections, which are also eternal. The 
gods of the lowest class are the reflections of gods of the highest 
class. 

2. The qualities or gunas are of the same nature as of the 
Vai£e$ikas, 36 but Madhva also admits certain physical and mental 
qualities, described below. 

Guya (quality) can only subsist in a substance, being incapable 
of independent existence. It does not include the do$as (bad qua¬ 
lities) for, as has been noted above, the Lord has infinite grnas 
without being associated with any bad quality. There are innu¬ 
merable qualities, and their number cannot be determined. 

The most important quality is rupa (colour) which is seven in 
number, namely, white, blue, yellow, red, green, tawny, and com¬ 
posite (citra) and each of these has two forms namely, eternal and 
non-eternal, and two states, namely, manifest and unmanifest. All 
the colours inhere in Paramatman and Lak?ml; the jivas have their 
individual distinctive colour. 

Rasa (taste) is of six kinds, namely, madhura (sweet), amia 
(sour), lavaoa (saltish) kafu (pungent), ka&ya (astringent), and 
tikto (bitter). They are also eternal and non-eternal. 
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Gandha (smell) is of two kinds, namely, sweet and bad. The 
Lord, Lak$ml and the free souls are always associated with sweet 
smell, while in prakrti and vasana both sweet scent and bad odour 
are perceived. 

Other guyas include sparsa (touch), samkhya (number), pari- 
mana (dimension), samyoga (conjunction), viyoga (disjunction), 
dravatva (fluidity), gurutva (heaviness), mrdutva (softness) kathinya 
(hardness), sneha (viscidity), sabda (sound), buddhi (intelligence), 
sukha (happiness) duhkha (misery), iccha (desire), dve?a (hatred), 
prayatna (carefulness), dharma (right behaviour), adharma (wrong 
behaviour), samskdra (impression of past experience), aloka 
(light), sama (inner control), dama (control of outer senses), krpd 
(kindness), titik&i (patience), bala (strength), bhaya (fear), lajja 
(shame), gambhTrya (sobriety), saundarya (beauty). 

3. Karma or action are those activities which directly or in¬ 
directly begets puny a (merit) or papa (demerit) and are of three 
kinds, namely, vihita (enjoined by the scriptures), nisiddha (pro¬ 
hibited by the scriptures) and uddsina (or indifferent), that is, not 
contemplated by the scriptures. The Sruti says f na kuryat nispha- 
lam karma’ (Do not perform an act which does not produce any 
result), from which it is inferred that fruit-less action begets de¬ 
merit. Prescribed action is of two kinds kdmya and akdmyap 1 
whatever action is performed with a desire to obtain results is 
kdmya, and those actions which are performed to please the Lord 
is akdmya. Gods and godesses such as Brahma, Vayu, Sarasvatl. 
Bharat! also have desire, which is to have cognition of and devotion 
to the Lord. That the gods have kamya-karma is proved by the 
ascendency of Brahma in the Satyaloka, of Vayu in the Vayu-loka 
and so on, which are the results of past action. But Brahma and 
other gods do not perform an action for self-gratification, but for 
the pleasure of the Lord. Only the Lord has no kamya-karma. 
The karma performed by Rudra and others falls under the prohi¬ 
bited category, (which shows Madhva’s hostile attitude to Saivism. 
It may be added here that in this respect Caitanya differed entire¬ 
ly from Madhva, and in his doctrine respect is to be shown to 
Siva.) 

Udasina-karma is of the nature of throbbing, that is potential, 
and is of various kinds. Both the sentient beings and non-sentient 
objects can partake of it. 

Karma has also been divided on the basis of eternal and non¬ 
eternal. The eternal action is of the essence of the Lord and con¬ 
sists of creation, destruction et cetera; similarly the action of move- 
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ment et cetera are of the essence of an individual, but remain un¬ 
manifest during bondage. (These actions must be distinguished 
from the non-eternal actions of an individual which can be per¬ 
ceived by the senses). The antagonists point out that if the Lord’s 
action of creation and destruction be eternal there would be a 
constant process of creation and destruction. In reply it is pointed 
out that the contradictory action of creation and destruction abide 
in the Lord, but when one is in a dynamic form the other rests in 
Him in a potential form, which is called sakti. When the Lord is 
not actually engaged in creation, his power of creation (kriya-sakti) 
abides in Him. The movement of the free souls is also eternal; 
these actions are described in the Chandogya (VIII, xii.3) as sa tatra 
paryeti jak?at krifat ramarnanah stribhir va yanair va, jnatibhir va 
nopajanam smarann idam sarlram n These actions are also eternal, 
because these have no material basis being unrelated to prakrti. 
The mental activities of an individual in bondage is non-eternal, and 
does not exist in a free soul ( mukta ). 

4. Samanya, or class-character, is of two kinds namely, jati 
(universals) and upadhi (apparent qualifications). Madhva how¬ 
ever, rejects the presence of universals in each individual and be¬ 
lieves in the distinctiveness or uniqueness of each individual and 
object. Class-characteristics such as brahmaya- hood et cetera may 
be eternal or non-eternal; the apparent characteristic of brahmana- 
hood depends on a physical body and is non-eternal, while the im¬ 
mutable brahmcina-hood persists even in a free soul. 

5. Visesa, or the doctrine of specific particulars, is admitted 
by Madhva to determine the relation of qualities to their substan¬ 
ces, in order to escape from the contradictory conception of simul¬ 
taneous relation of bheda (difference) and abheda (non-difference). 
For example, the relation between guya (quality) and guiiin- (per¬ 
son qualified) may be bheda, abheda or bheddbheda. But if the 
quality were identical with the qualified person or object, then the 
destruction of the former (colour in a jug) would mean the des¬ 
truction of the latter (jug) and the two words would be synony¬ 
mous. As the non-contradictory cognition of colour et cetera in a 
jug are not fallacious, therefore even those who accept non-diffe¬ 
rence as a dogma have to admit visesa as a working hypothesis^ 
Similarly in the relation between guya and gunin, admission of the 
category of vi6e?a, is indispensable. Similarly, the attribute of viie^a 
has to be ascribed to Paramatman. The Srutis have declared 
dnanda (bliss) to be of the essential nature of Brahman and it is 
also said that dnanda is of the nature of Brahman’s dharma. * The 
conception of difference or difference-in-non-difference in Brahman 
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has been denounced, hence it has to be admitted that according to 
the £rutis, the relation of Brahman with its dharma is of absolute 
non-difference. Under the circumstances, it has to be admitted 
that for ontological purpose, it is imperative to admit the category 
of viie§a, which is representative of bheda and not bheda itself. 
It is not necessary that one subject must have only one* vtieqa; it 
may possess as many as necessary. There are infinite vise?as in 
the Lord. Visesa is its own determinant, hence one vi£e$a need not 
be qualified by another in order to relate itself to its locus. Vise?a 
is of two kinds; the vise fa of eternal substances is eternal, while that 
of non-eternal substances is non-eternal. 

6. Visesana means the qualifying attributes and vi&epya is 
the substance qualified, wherefore visista or 'composite whole’ 
stands in Madhva philosophy for the form which a substance acquires 
after being related to its attributes. Visifta is also of two kinds, 
namely, eternal and non eternal. God and his attributes of omni¬ 
science are therefore to be distinguished from a dandin (a man 
carrying a stick) from the danda (stick) which are non-eternal by 
nature. 

7. The two terms amsa and amsin roughly correspond to the 
idea of 'fraction 1 and ‘unit’ and are also sometimes used to denote 
‘part’ and the ‘whole’. These two categories are also applicable to 
sentient beings also. For theological purposes distinction is made 
between svarupamsa (fraction of essence) and bhinmmsa (fraction 
apart), the avatarcLS (incarnations) of the Lord being in the former 
category, while the latter category includes the individual souls 
{fivas). The devas have also their arhdas. 

8. Sakti (power) is of four kinds, namely (1) acintya-sakti 
(inconceivable power); (2) adheya-sakti (adventitious power), e.g. 
the power brought about in an idol through the ritualistic operations 
of the installation ceremony; (3) sahaja-sakti (inherent power, by 
virtue of which changes and other things are produced by a thing; 
and (4) pada-sakti (power of words). Only the Lord possesses the 
full acintya-sakti, others possess it in relative quantities. It is due 
to the a cintya-iakti that the Lord and other divine beings are 
capable of resolving contradictions, as of being seated in a place and 
yet going far away, as lying here and yet moving far away which 
are mentioned in the Srutis (Kafka, I. ii. 21; Gitd, XIII, 13-14.) 
This acintya-iakti is also known as aiivarya. 

Any power which is conducive to the performance of an action 
is sahaja-iakti; possessed by eternal objects they are, eternal and 
by non-eternal objects are non-eternal. 
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The adkeya-iakti or adventitious power has been explained 
above. Pada-sakti is that power which relates a word to its meaning. 

9. Sadfsya (resemblance) is a category which in the Madhva 
system is designed to replace the universals. It is also of two kinds, 
namely, eternal and non-eternal. The resemblance of the free souls 
(mukta-fivas) when they enjoy sarupya-mukti (deliverance in the 
state of the same form as that of the Lord) are eternal whereas the 
resemblance between a cow and a gayal ( gavaya ), both non-eternal 
entities, are non-eternal. 

10. Abhdva or (negation) is of four kinds, namely, (1) prag- 
abhdva, that is, negation preceding a production; (2) dhvams-dbhava, 
that is, negation following a destruction; (3) anyany-dbhava, that is 
mutual negation, like the negation or non-existence of a jug in a 
pot and of a pot in a jug; and (4) atyant-abhava, absolute negation 
or non-existence, belonging to impossible entities like the hare’s 
horn, which is the Sanskrit equivalent of mare’s nest. 

According to Madhva eschatology, one can gain immediate 
knowledge or a glimpse of the Lord through His grace, which bestows 
on the observer the knowledge of His infinite qualities and evokes 
an unceasing flow of love towards him. It is not possible to des¬ 
cribe the magnitude of this love which erases from memory all past 
associations. This is known as parama-bhakti; such devotion brings 
extreme grace of the Lord to the devotee, which leads to salvation. 
The attainment of various heavens is due to His medium and small 
grace, but release from the sheaths imposed by prakrti and avidya 
without the Lord’s extreme grace # is impossible. The Lord’s vision 
destroys prakjrti, gunas, karma and the fine body attached to self, 
but like fire in smouldering embers they repeatedly appear and 
disappear in consecutive births and deaths, till the ripe ( prarabdha) 
karmas are destroyed. 

Salvation is of four kinds, namely, karma-k?aya (destruction 
of karma), utkrdntirlaya (destruction of birth), ardrddi-marga , 39 
and bhoga (enjoyment). Immediate knowledge destroys all 
accumulated demerits as well as those merits which are ultimately 
harmful (because fruit bearing); this is destruction of karma. Des¬ 
truction here should not be taken literally, for though it implies the 
obliteration of certain actions and their results, it also implies the 
transference of certain merits to friends and demerits to enemies. 
Immediate knowledge cannot destroy ripe action (pmrabdho-karmo) 
which can only be exhausted through enjoyment. Even gods like 
Brahma, Indra, Candra, and others have to enjoy (which also in¬ 
cludes sufferings) the results of ripe action, but their ripe action; is 
of a different nature and for Brahma wholly meritorious; but for 
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other gods it is both meritorious and demeritorious. 40 After the 
ripe action has been exhausted, the jiva ascends along the brahma 
or su$umnd-nadi, which extends from the muladh&ra 41 to the head, 
like a white spoke, and is divided into five segments. 

Some devotees do not use any image for their worship. Some 
of those who gain immediate knowledge without the use of any 
image leave the body along the susumna channel. At that time the 
jiva remains senseless; Visnu’s effulgence reveals brilliantly the 
fore-part of the centre of consciousness, which is known as brahma- 
dvara. Along this way the indwelling God exits from the body 
taking the jiva with him. The prdna follows him; other gods, 
knowledge, karma and ability follow prana. On his way the free- 
soul is entertained in various manners by the inhabitants of the 
celestial path who discern from the sight of the free-soul that God 
must be with him. Thus the free-soul reaches Vaikuntha, where he 
can see the turiya-rupa (ultimate form) of the Lord. 

Those who gain immediate knowledge by worshipping images 
are bound to remember God at the time of death. But the ignorant 
persons and even the jhanins, whose ripe action has not been exhaust¬ 
ed, fail to remember him at the time of death. Their destiny and 
path of deliverance are different. 

There are jivas who are eternally earth-bound ( nitya-samsart ); 
their subtle bodies 12 may be destroyed, without impairing their 
competency for mundane existence; thus they continue to enjoy, 
even after the destruction of the subtle body, pleasure mixed with 
pain; therefore, they are called eternally earth-bound. They have 
no fixed abode like the free souls, who reside in Vaikuntha heaven. 
The tamas-souls (the worst creatures) rest in a dark place; but some 
of the eternally earth-bound souls continually move from heaven 
to earth and to hell, while some rest in heaven. The only difference 
between such souls and a human being, is that while the latter 
enjoy pleasure and pain alternatively, the former undergoes the 
experience of simultaneous enjoyment, and suffering. 

The lokas (bhu, bhuvah, and svafc,) 43 are traversed in a cyclic 
order; hence fall from heaven is inevitable once merit is exhausted. 
Therefore one should not wish for attaining svarga. Beyond svarga 
is mahar-loka, wherefrom there are some slight chances of down-fall 
but it is comparatively safer. The longevity of the inhabitants of 
mahar-loka is one kalpa (432 million years) while those in heaven 
enjoy a longevity of one manvantara (4,320,000 years), By virtue 
of mere karma (rituals) and without acquiring jnana (knowledge), 
it is not possible to go beyond svarga. With the dawn of knowledge 
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the lokas can be penetrated and all danger of downfall removed. 
With the perfection of knowledge one can reach the eternal abode, 
the less perfect going to vayu-loka, otherwise the soul has to wait 
for time. The danger of downfall is completely gone when the 
jana-loka (above mahar-loka ) is reached, where the longevity is one 
kalpa of Brahma. 44 But due to the acintya-sakti (unconceivable 
power) of the Lord, it is possible to return to the earth even after 
reaching the Vaikuntha. The devas (gods) attain salvation in a 
different manner. 

The subtle body is destroyed by bathing in the Viraja river. 
This river is situated between pradhana and the avydkrt-dkaia. 

At the time of dissolution all the souls enter into the body of 
the Lord. At that time it is possible to enjoy subjectively but not 
objectively, the latter beginning with the new creation. But the 
dissolution does not cause any modification in the knowledge or 
bliss of the free souls; the enjoyment of bliss, however, differs 
according to the capacity of each, even among the free-souls. 

Bhoga (enjoyment) is of four kinds, namely, sdlokya, samvpya, 
sdrupya and sayujya. Enjoyment of aisvarya (magnificence) similar 
to that of the Lord is called sarfti, which is a mere modification of 
sayujya, which means enjoyment through entering into Lord’s body; 
this is the privilege of the gods. Sdrupya means the enjoyment 
through the adoption of a body similar to the Lord’s in form. 
Samlpya means resting near the Lord. Sdlokya means the ability 
to reside in any part of the Lord’s abode. 45 

The Lord resides in Vaikuntha heaven, being constantly wor¬ 
shipped by millions of souls, including Brahma. His companion is 
Lak?ml or Mahalak§mt 

IV. Rudra-Sampraddya of Vallabhacarya. 

According to Vallabha’s philosophy—known as the Suddh* 
ddvaita (pure advaita) —Krgna is the supreme or Para-Brahman 
Saccidananda. From Him is derived Ak?ara (immutable) Brah¬ 
man, which is Brahman in its causal state. From Saccidananda* 
Brahman, atomic particles burst out like sparks from a raging fire. 
These atomic parts are of the Brahman’s own cit nature. Due to 
His will, each particle retains the sat aspect but loses the bliss 
aspect. These unqualified atomic particles with sat and cit (but 
without dnanda) are jivas. However, when a fiva is immersed in a 
state of god-realization, qualities like bliss and all-pervasiveness may 
manifest in him. But just as a piece of red-hot iron may partake 
of the nature of fire, but still ’burning' cannot be. called a nature 
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of iron, similarly all-pervasiveness as a concommitance of bliss is 
only a manifestation in a jiva and is not his natural state. 

Jiva is eternal and can be divided into three types, namely, 
suddha (pure), samsari (earth-bound) and mukta (free). When 
the atomic particle comes out of Brahman, and loses its bliss aspect, 
it is known as suddha-cit (pure-intelligence). This suddha-cit or 
jiva is then attached to avidyd (nescience) and becomes samsari, 
and loses its magnificence. Some of the samsaris are of divine 
nature while others are of demonic nature. Those possessed of 
subtle good desire of sporting with the Lord are rewarded with 
divine nature which can lead to salvation. The jivas with low 
desires are given demonic nature, which impedes release. In their 
gross body, they perform many heinous deeds, and gradually de¬ 
scend in the scale of animal life. Their salvation only comes when 
the Lord destroys avidyd. 

Free-souls are of two types, namely, jivan-mukta and parama- 
mukta. The destruction of avidyd ushers in the state of jivan- 
mukti. Thereafter, due to the special grace of the Lord, some are 
enabled to enter the paravyoman (supreme heaven); they are 
parama-mukta. 

Aksara-Brahman appears differently to the bhaktas (devotees) 
and jnanins (possessor of knowledge). The bhaktas see Him in 
all His splendour and qualities. To the jnanin, He appears as 
beyond time, space, quality and self-revealing, with only the power 
of obscuration. 

Mukti (salvation) is of two types, namely, saguna and nirguna. 
The principal result of worshipping a god is union ( sdyujya ) with 
him. As all the gods have qualities, union with them will be of the 
nature of saguya-mukti. But Krsija is unqualified, hence union with 
him is nirguy.a-mv.kti, the highest form of salvation. This is not 
attainable by the path of knowledge. 

Vallabha’s system (marga, lit. way) is known as putfi-marga, 
or the ‘way of grace’. The Lord can deliver even a great sinner. 
For example, Indra had killed Dadhlci, a great sage, and Vftra, a 
great devotee, but due to His grace Indra was absolved from the 
effects of sinful acts. 

Bhakti (devotion) of any kind depends on His grace. The de¬ 
votion which results from ordinary or common grace is known as 
maryadd-bhakti, and that due to special grace is known as pu?fi- 
bhakti. In the latter type of devotion, the Lord becomes the only 
object of desire, and even mok§a or final releasees contemptible 
in comparison to it. 
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There are four kinds of pu&i-bhakti: (1) Pravaha-putfi-bhakti : 
here the sense of T and ‘mine’ is retained, which inclines one to 
perform deeds which are dear to the Lord. 

(2) Maryada-pu?ti-bhakti : in this state, all desires disappear, 
and the devotee is attached to renunciation; all his other attachments 
disappear and he developes a desire to listen to scriptures. 

(3 Pu&i-puspi-bhakti: in this state the devotee receives the 
special grace of His knowledge and becomes omniscient. He come 
to possess full knowledge about the Lord, His servitors, His fold 
(play) and the phenomenal world. 

(4) Suddha-pusti-bhakti; this is extremely rare. The devo¬ 
tee in this state is replete with love. Hariraja, fourth in descent 
from Vallabha has written 29 karikas on suddha-pusti-bhakti, but 
we need not go into that. 46 

According to Ramanuja, God holds the jivas within himself 
and by His will dominates all their functions, by expanding or 
contracting all their knowledge. According to Nimbarka, jiva is 
naturally identical with God, and it is only through the limiting 
conditions that he appears as different from Him. According to 
Madhva, jiva is totally different from God. But Vallabha holds 
that the jivas being parts of God are one with Him; they appear 
as jivas through His actions by which certain qualities and powers 
that exist in God are obscured in the jiva and only limited powers 
are manifested. 

According to Vallabha, the world is real, being a manifestation 
of God, who creates through His power called maya, which is 
identical with Him. That aspect of maya which causes confusion is 
called avidya , and it is due to avidya that a jiva suffers the birth 
cycle. Destruction of avidya releases a jiva, but the prapanca 
(phenomenal world) remains. 

Vidya (knowledge) uproots avidya (nescience), but that is not 
total destruction and cannot bring about real salvation. It is 
necessary to destroy the samavaya relation existing between the 
jiva and the avidya; vidya 47 cannot destroy the self-generating mAya, 
and so long as maya exists avidya must remain in a subtle form. 
Therefore, though vidya can subdue avidya, it cannot destroy it 
But vidya can destroy the illusory appearance of body, senses, and 
praya, which are due to avidya, thus bringing a cessation of life 
and death. But even in the absence of illusory appearance, the 
body etc. being a part of prapanca retains their essential nature. 
This is also a kind of mok§a, but it is also called 'release from 
bondage’. Real deliverance is the cessation of universal maya, 
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which cannot be attained by knowledge. In the mok$a, due to 
the agency of vidya, avidya rests in a causal state in maya, which 
according to Vallabha, is the secondary material cause. 

So long as the jiva retains his essential nature (jivatva) his 
chance of rebirth remains, even if the combination of his component 
elements are destroyed; for, the cause remains, though its effect 
in the forrri of the body is destroyed. But on the termination of the 
essential nature of jiva, that is, when he is merged in Brahman, or 
in Ak$ara, the combined elements return to their primal cause, and 
chances of further rebirth is ruled out. 

Brahman is vibhu (all-pervasive); but when at the end of dis¬ 
solution, the time for creation dawns near, his all-pervasiveness 
practically evanesces. His first action then is to manifest His will¬ 
power ( icchd-sakti ), and its inherent subtle rmya-sakti with its three 
gityas. Apparently, He then assumes finite determinations ( paric - 
chinna) due to maya, and as has been said above, His all-pervasive¬ 
ness practically evanesces. Then space is manifested, and by the 
action of mdyd the parts are finitely determined, whereupon He 
rests pervaded by the finite parts. Maya is an inseparable power 
(iakti) of Brahman, and this is the fundamental difference between 
Vallabha and Samkara. Indeed, this is the reason for which Valla- 
bha’s system is called Suddh-advaita or ‘pure Advaita’ in distinc¬ 
tion to Sariikara’s Advaita, where mdyd is categorized as neither 
sat nor asat and indefinable, which according to Vallabha is an 
extremely illogical attitude. 

According to Vallabha, though Brahman is undifferentiated, He 
has infini te forms which are not different from each other. Apparent 
differences are due to His will to create infinite forms. This is 
the essence of Brahman—the material cause of the world. The 
desire of Brahman to become many is for the purpose of creation. 

It is due to His will that, from His essential nature is evolved 
infinite number of cit particles, as mentioned above. From the 
sat particles the insentient objects are produced, while from his 
dnanda aspect are produced the infinite number of antaryamins 
or the inner controllers, one for each jiva. Thus from Sac-cid- 
ananda-Brahman’s sat aspect, the insentient objects, from cit aspect 
the sentient beings, and from the dnanda aspect the antarydmins are 
produced respectively. 

But as has already been stated, there is an element of sat in 
the jivas, hence with the appearance of dnanda in him, he becomes 
of the nature of Sac-cid-dnanda-Brahman. This is known as Brahma* 
sdmya or Brahma-bhdva. Just as a ball of iron placed in fire shares 
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the burning power of fire, similarly a Brahma-bhuta-jlva is imbued 
with the qualities of Brahman. 

Though the Lord is essentially one, His methods of creation 
are many. Sometimes He creates Himself, sometimes through 
the agency of others, like Puru?a and Brahma; the Vedas also record 
the gradual evolution of the created world; sometimes He himself 
assumes the form of the phenomenal world, while sometimes He 
creates the world like a magician through maya. In all types of 
creation, except the last, the Lord indwells in the world. 

The Lord’s power is infinite and inconceivable. The Vedas 
praise the greatness and glory of the Lord when they describe the 
variegated creation, the main object of which is to establish devotion. 

Devotion cannot sprout without the knowledge of Lord’s great¬ 
ness. Bhakti (devotion) is the firm and deep affection (sneha) for 
the Lord. Through bhakti the Lord is pleased and appears before 
the devotee; without His grace there is no other way to perceive 
Him. Therefore, bhakti is the cause of mukti (salvation). But the 
grace of God flows freely and unconditionally. 

Vidya has five aspect or stages, namely, vairagya (renuncia¬ 
tion), sdmkhya (scriptural knowledge) yoga (control of mind), tapas 
(worship), and bhagavad-bhakti (devotion for the Lord). At first, 
there developes a distaste for sensual objects, this is vairagya; then 
arises the knowledge of discrimination between eternal and mun¬ 
dane objects; this is followed by the practise of eight fold yoga 48 and 
critical discussion. At the end, due to uninterrupted flow of 
thought, parama-prema dawns, by virtue of which a fiva is enabled 
to enter the Lord. Vidya, avidyd and bhakti are powers of the 
Lord, but as has been said above, Lord’s grace is at the root of all 
bhakti. Therefore, one must give up everything and surrender 
himself to Him. 

Brahman is the only object of knowledge, but to facilitate un¬ 
derstanding, He has been described in three ways, namely svarupa 
(essential point of view) karana (causal point of view) and third kdrya 
(active point of view). From the essential point of view, He may 
be viewed in three aspects, as knowledge, action, and knowledge? 
and action. Ritualistic sacrifice is prescribed in the purva-k&ofa 
of the Vedas; though these are also of the nature of Brahman. but 
the prescribed process, from the stage of performance to the reali¬ 
zation of result, must be reckoned as an action in the shape of 
worship. The Upani§ads represent the jriana-kdwfa of the Vedas, 
and though they undoubtedly represent His essential gnostic nature^ 
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during the course of studies—that is, till ultimate realization—their 
teachings appear as mere knowledge. The essential nature of 
Brahman is the subject of the Gita and Bh.P. also, but in such texts 
the object is bhakti, hence the Gita and Bh.P. are imbued with 
both gnosis and action. In these texts Krsna is described as having 
a form, and infinite qualities, hence he is described as JPur§ottama. 
It is this form which is revealed through ultimate devotion. The 
categories of ak§ara, karma, kola and svabhdva are all included within 
Brahman. The antaryamin is of His real nature, but as the former 
is inherent in every soul in the field of action, it is capable of finite 
division. But it also inheres in the causal Brahman, whom it helps. 49 

There are twenty-eight categories, which includes the twenty- 
five of Samkhya, and the three gunas. 

In answer to the question as to whether Brahman has a form or 
is formless, Vallabha says that, form (rupa) may be the function of 
the ten senses as well as their object, and in neither of these two 
senses can it be admitted that Brahman is possessed of a form. From 
everyday experience it is found that, rupa (form) and rupavan (one 
possessed of a form) are different. Brahman can never have the 
egotism consequent on having a form; indeed the ‘form’ itself is of 
the essential nature of Brahman, and there is no difference between 
them. Hence the scriptures admit the nature of knowledge and bliss 
(cid-ananda) of Bhagavat as well as His body, by stating, dnanda- 
mdtra-kara-pada-mukh-odar-adi (bliss only [is His] hands, legs, 
mouth, belly et cetera). 

This cid-ananda is rasa which is necessary to sustain the life of 
the jtva and brings to his heart a taste of bliss. The account of rasa 
found in texts ( rasa-sastra) are the activated parts of Bhagavat whose 
essence is rasa. The mode of expression of rasa being various, it ap¬ 
pears in many forms though essentially one. In reality, the 
supreme Brahman is signified as rasa by appearing in the heart ac¬ 
cording to a particular mode, which is impossible without unswerv¬ 
ing devotion. It is admitted, however, that Bhagavat’s appearance 
outside the heart is also of the essence of rasa. 50 

However, though Bhagavat is rasa he is also its enjoyer, that 
is He is both rasa and rasika. Among the rasas, the chief is sphgdra 
(lit. erotic passion) of which the root-emotion (sthayt-bhava) is rati 
(sport). Therefore though Bhagavat is in essence rati, He is also 
Rati-mat, that is, possessed of rati. The substantial excitants 
(alambana-vibhdga) of rati, for example, of the milkmaids of Vraja 
being irmgdra, to them the essence of Bhagavat is frrhgdra-rasa. To 
YaSoda, His essence will be of vdtsalya-rasa (parent-sentiment). 
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Thus His essence will change according to the substantial excitants. 
Bhdva (inward sentiment) is also of the nature of Bhagavat. 51 

There are those who think that, it is not possible that Bhaga¬ 
vat, who is knowledge itself and the essence of bliss, can suffer 
the pangs of viraha (separation from the beloved one), so that lila 
is a mere imitation. But it should be remembered that the viraha 
aspect of the Hid does not obstruct His abundance or fullness. It is 
also not correct to say that, Ilia is mere imitation. If it is true that 
Bhagavat is also of the essence of srmgdra-rasa, then it is unreason¬ 
able to dismiss as impossible His meetings and separation from His 
beloved. This does not detract from His Brahman-hood; for, Brah¬ 
man contains all contradictions of nature. This is declared by the 
Vedas, and realized by the sages. 

Like Bhagavat, His attributes are also eternal and of the essence 
of sat, cit and ananda. The devotees, on whom He bestows his attri¬ 
butes of aisvarya (majestic splendour), enjoy it so long as He pleases. 
Therefore lila, which is action performed without any effort, is said 
to be eternal and of abundance of cit (cinmaya). Lila is of two kinds, 
one is with regard to contradictory counterpart, the other regard¬ 
less of such counterparts. The phenomenal world belongs to the 
former class, while Bhagavat’s lila flows on without any regard for 
the counterpart. 52 

Bhagavat’s nama (name) is also eternal. Each name is imbued 
with a particular action or form, and that form in association with 
that action is eternal. However, ‘for the enjoyment of a particular 
sentiment by devotees, sometimes a part of the Bhagavat is mani¬ 
fested and at times a part is obscured. Therefore, Bhagavat hold¬ 
ing the Govardhana mountain is eternal. Hence the actions involv¬ 
ed in holding the Govardhana mountain, and the form in which He 
held it are eternally present. Therefore some devotees can feel 
Him thus even now.’ 53 One can also worship and meditate upon 
Him in the shape of an image. Had these forms been mundane, 
and not of the essence of Bhagavat, then it would have been a sin 
to think of such forms as Bhagavat. But it is a fact that by wor¬ 
shipping such images it is indeed possible to obtain His grace. A 
form must have a name; hence name also, like quality, action and 
form, is eternal. Indeed His name, form, quality and action are 
all eternal. 

Further, or one might say the furthest possible, development 
of the rasa theory will be found in the doctrine preached by Valla- 
bha’s contemporary, Caitanya. 
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barka is referred to as Niyamananda. 

4. Kalyana (Hindi), Vedanta - khantf-a, p. 700. 

5. Das Gupta, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 382. See also G. H. Bhatt: Vi$nusvaml and 
Vallabhacarya. Proceedings of the Seventh All India Oriental Conference, 1933, 
pp. 449-465; A. N. Roy: The Visnusvami Riddle, ABORI XIV, 1932-33, 

pp. 161-181. 

6. Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit., p. 152. 

7. ‘Brahman is apprehended under two forms; in the first place as qualified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolutions of name and 
form (i.e. the multiformity of the created world); in the second place as be¬ 
ing the opposite of this, i.e. free from limiting conditions whatever.’ Transla¬ 
tion by G. Thibaut, vol. I, p. 61. 

8. ‘All these passages, with many others, declare Brahman to possess a double 
nature, according as it is the object either of Knowledge or of Nescience. As 
long as it is the object of Nescience, there are applied to it the categories of 
devotee, object of devotion, and the like. The different modes of devotion 
lead to different results, some to exaltation, some to gradual emancipation, 
some to success in works; those modes are distinct on account of the distinc¬ 
tion of the different qualities and limiting conditions.’ Translation by G. 
Thibaut, vol. 1, p. 62. 

9 . ‘For as long as the individual soul does not free itself from Nescience in the 
form of duality—which Nescience may be compared to the mistake of him who 
in the twilight mistakes a post for a man—and does not rise to the know¬ 
ledge of the Self, whose nature is unchangeable, eternal Cognition—which 
expresses itself in the form ‘I am Brahman’—so long it remains the indi¬ 
vidual souL’ Translation by G. Thibaut, vol. I, p. 185. 

10. '0 thou, the destroyer of the shackle of birth (cycle) I pray not thee to 
deliver me (into a state), where my relation with thee, my Lord! as a slave 
unto his Master is obliterated.’ 

11. ‘Belonging to the self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, there are name and 
form, the figments of Nescience, not to be defined either as being (i.e. Brah¬ 
man) nor as different from it, the germs of the entire expanse of the pheno¬ 
menal world, called in Sruti and Smrti the illusion (rru&yd), power (iakti), or 
native (prakrti) of the omniscient Lord.’ Tr. by G. Thibaut. For the con¬ 
cept of mdya as aisvari iakti, see Pahcadan, II, 38-41. 

12. ‘Thus the Lord, (who is) always possessed of majesty, power, strength, vital 
strength, and lustre, having subdued the primal prakrti, (which is composed 
of) three punas by his own vaisnavi (that is, appertaining to Vi$pu) m6yd, 
though being unborn (that is, existing from eternity), not liable to modifica¬ 
tion, lord of all the elements, (and being of the) nature of eternally pyre in¬ 
telligence and free, (yet) it appears as if he assumed a body with (the help 
of) his own m&yd, (and) as if he were bom, as if to favour men.’ Samkara 
has practically repeated himself in commenting on Gtid, IV. 6, which cannot 
be explained otherwise. 

13. ‘O Devi! Miyav&da (that is, advaita) which is said by (the learned) as con¬ 
cealed Buddhism, was promulgated by me in the shape of a brdhmana (that 

' la fiamkara) (in order to delude mankind).’ Supposed to be said by Mahft- 
deva to Devi, that is BarvatJ, and was probably first quoted by Vijfiinabhlfcytt 
or Madhva. 

14. GW, XIV, 27. 
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15. S. N. Das Gupta: A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. Ill, p. 196. 

16. It may be noted- in passing mat almost all the great temples, the visible 
symbols of Indian culture, are post-damkara. 

17. According to the Pauskara-samhitd a man, due to his accumulated merits, en¬ 
joys heaven and due to Divine will may reach yet higher spheres where he 
may spend hundreds of kalpas. Having gained knowledge such a man then 
descends on earth and is suddenly merged (lit. dissolved) into the amitatma 
Bhagavan; layam ca sahasd ydti bhagavatx amitdtmani. The same text also 
states: ante bhutamayam deham tydktvas — te V&sudevavat (at the end they 
rid themselves of their body like Vasudeva). Pauskara-Samhita, xxxi. 230-3 
and XIX, 15.20 quoted by SvamI Vidyaranya, Bhagavat Dhanner proem 
Itih&s (Bengali), vol. II, pp. 81; for a detailed discussion of the difference be¬ 
tween Ramanuja and the Pancaratras see ibid, pp. 242-251. 

18. bhaktilj, prity-ddis = ca jndna visesa iti vakfyate. Sarv&rtha-siddhi, p. 190, 
q. by Das Gupta, op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 292 f.n. 

19. Raminuja here quotes Ch&ndogya, VH, xxvi, 2; dhora-suddhau sattva-suddhih; 
sattva-hiddhau dhruvd-smrtih. (In pure nourishment there is a pure nature. 
Pure nature (leads to) steadfast remembrance). 

20. For this conclusion and for several others in this section I have relied on 
MM. Dr, Gopinath Kaviraj: Bhdr&tlya Sadhanar Dh&rg, (Bengali), pp. 8; 12. 

21. Nappinnai is also mentioned in the old Tamil classic Silappadik&ram (c. 2nd 
century A.D.). For details see A. K. Majumdar: A Note on the Develop¬ 
ment of the R&dhd Cult, ABORI, XXXVI (1955), pp. 231-57. In one of her 
songs Andal writes: ‘O Lady Nappinnai, with tender breasts like unto little 
cups, with lips of red and slender waist, LaksmI, awake from sleep.’ J. S. M. 
Hooper: Hymns of the Alvars, p. 55. From this it is apparent that Nappin¬ 
nai by this time was identified with LaksmI. 

22. ‘(The dtmnan is) a part of (of Brahman) on account of the declaration of 
difference and otherwise also; for in some (scriptures) (Brahman) is spoken 
of as being (of the) nature of slaves, dishonest people etc.’ In daihkara’s 
commentary the number of this aphorism is H. iii, 43. 

23. ‘From these two views of difference and non-difference there results the com¬ 
prehensive view of the soul being a part of the Lord. The following sdtra 
supplies a further reason.’ 

24 ‘Hitherto the (iruti) has forbidden (denied) the murta and amurta forms of 
Brahman, hence it states again.’ 

25. 'Now (after the truth has been ascertained) is the precept (about Brahman): 
‘Not thus: not so. For there is nothing beyond him other than this, that is 
thus.’ 

26. ‘And (Brahman is apprehended) through meditation, perception and inference.’ 

27. ‘But (on account of) the dual precepts (the relation of Brahman to jiva is 
to be viewed) as that between a serpent and its coil. 

28. However in commenting on next but one aphorism ( Br . S. HI. 2. 29), damkara 
says: ‘Nor, finally, can it be said that iruti equally teaches difference and 
non-difference. For non-difference is what it aims at establishing; while, 
when engaged in setting forth something else, it merely refers to difference 
as something known from other sources of knowledge (viz. perception etc.)— 
Hence the conclusion stands that the soul is not different from the highest- 
self.’ 

29. It may also mean that the individual soul is the subject (asraya) to which 
knowledge is related as the predicate. 

30. Nimbarka does not give any description of aprakrta or kdla which are sup¬ 
plied by Purugottama in his Vedanta-ratna-mahjusa. It should be noted 
that, aprAkrta is a peculiar conception of the Vai$navas, and means something 
like anti-matter. This conception is extremely necessary for their teleological 
system. For para end apard-prakrti, see Gitd, VH. 5, but there the mean¬ 
ing is slightly different. 

31. For details see Nimbarka’s commentary on the Br. S. 1 i.5-20. 

32. ‘But as in ordinary life (creative activity) is mere sport to Brahman.’ Nim- 
b&rka’s commentary on this aphorism is extremely brief as its meaning is too 
obvious, damkara’s longer comment is, however, an eloquent testimony to the 
devotional aspect of his heart. 

33. Usually it hi held that bheda or difference is of three kinds; (1) svajdtiya differ¬ 
ence in one class, e.g. one cow from another. (2) vijdtiya, difference from 
those of another class, e.g. difference between a cow and a horse; (3) svugata, 
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internal or organic difference, e.g. difference between a tree and its branches, 
leaves and flowers. Madhva did not admit svagata-bheda in its absolute sense. 

34. gaganam sdkgi-gocaram pradesa iti vijneyam, Anuvyakhyana, II. 3. Madhva’s 
theory of knowledge distinguishes between ordinary knowledge through sen¬ 
sory channels, termed vrtti-jnana and intuitive perception by the self called 
saksi-jndna. The doctrine of sdksi plays a very important part in Madhva’s 
epistemological system. 

35. There is a distinct difference between Samkhya’s prakrti and Madhva’s 
prakrti. 

36. The qualities admitted by the Vaise$ikas are: rupa (colour), * rasa (taste) 
gandha (odour), sparsa (touch) and sabda (sound); each is an attribute of 
the corresponding bhutas, or their combinations. 

37. Vaise$ikas have five kinds of karmas, but Madhva holds that even utkse pana- 
karma (upward action or movement) of the Vaise$ikas produce results. 

38 ‘There such a one goes around laughing, sporting, having enjoyments with 
women or chariots or friends, not remembering the appendages of his body.' 
Chandogya. Up. VIII, xii, 2. 

39. Am means flame. For details see Madhva’s commentary on Gita, VIII, 24, 
where he quotes Brhadaranyaka (VI. n, 15) te’rcir-abhisambhavanti, (they 
reach arci, i.e. the deity identified with flame). 

40. Karma or action is of three kinds, and has been compared with arrows: 
(1) samcita-karma, arrows in quiver, (2) aprarabdha-karma, arrows in hand; 
(3) pr&rabdha-karma discharged arrow. The first two can be destroyed, but 
the last cannot be recalled, it must complete its trajectory. 

41. A physically unidentifiable part of human anatomy near the anus. 

42 Lirhga-deha means the subtle body, consisting of the ten senses, five prdnas 
and manas. Bhdgavata-tatparydya, I 13, quoted by Das Gupta, IV, pp. 317- 
18. But there are other descriptions of the limga-deha, in other systems. 

43. Bhu means the phenomenal world; bhuvah means an intermediate heaven, 
which is not free from summer heat, winter’s cold or rain. Beyond this is 
svar-loka or svarga, that is heaven. Yogi-Ydjnavalkya. 

44 One kalpa is one day for Brahma, so one Brahma-kalpa is 432 million multi¬ 
plied by 432 million years. For details see Bh.P. HI, xi. 

45. As we shall see later Caitanya practically decried this idea of bhoga. 

46. A short summary of Hanraja’s view is given by Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit., 

p. 61. 

47. According to Vallabha, samavaya is not a relation of inherence which exists 
between cause and effect such as is admitted by Naiyayikas; with him it means 
tadatmya (identity). Samavayi-karana, according to Vallabha means univer¬ 
sal and unconditional pervasion. 

48. (1) Yama (ahimhsd, sat yam, asteya, brahmacarya, aparigraha), (2) _ niyamb, 
(sauca santosa, tavas. isvara-pranidhana), (3) asana; (4) prdnaygma; 
(5) pratyahara; (6) dhyana: (7) dharana; (8) samadhi. 

49. 'antaryqimirvdm sva-rupa-bhutatve’pi jivena saha karye pravesat tad-bhedanam 
anantye’pi karani-bhuta-vaksyamana-tattva-sarlre pravisya tat-sdhaya-karanat 
kdrana-kotav eva niveso na tu sva-rupa-kotau.’ Quoted by Das Gupta; op cit,, 
Vol. IV, p. 332. 

50. bahir-dvirbhutasy — dpi bhagavato rasatvam abadham eva, Furusottama, 
quoted by Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit., p. 67. 

51. tasya tasya rasasya tddrk tddrg = rupatvbd yatra yo raso yadrso yivad vidhah 
sastra-siddhas tatra tadrsah tdvad siddhah sa raso bhagavdn eva; raaavaihi = 
c = ai«o eka; tatha ca tatratya sarva samaqn tad rasa-rip — aiva; Vidvan- 
mandalam, pp. 192. Quoted by Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit., p. 67. f.n. 

52. Counterpart means pratiyogin, for example, a pot is the counterpart of the 
‘absence of a pot’. 

53 Vitthalanatha quoted by Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit., p. 68. 
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PRE-CAITANYA VAISNAVISM IN BENGAL 

« • 

l 

For the existence of Vai?navism in Bengal before Caitanya, 
we have epigraphic, iconographic and literary evidence. 

The earliest epigraphic record which definitely refers to the 
worship of Visnu in Bengal is the Susunia rock inscription which 
is engraved along with a cakra (discus) on the back-wall of a cave, 
and describes king Candravarman as a devotee of Cakrasvamin, 
that is Visrju. Candravarman, who has been taken to be a con¬ 
temporary of the Gupta emperor Samudra-gupta (c. 340-380), calls 
himself the ‘foremost of the servants of Cakrasvamin’. 1 

The Baigram copper plate inscription (dated A.D. 447-48) of 
the time of Kumara-gupta (415-455) records that two villagers pur¬ 
chased some lands in order to meet the expenses of repairing and 
continuing the daily worship of Bhagavato Govinda-svaminah deva- 
kulam (temple of the divine Lord Govinda). 2 Archaeological exca¬ 
vation has revealed the remains of a brick temple at Baigram, which 
has been assigned to the Gupta period. 3 

Inscriptions of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods reveal such 
personal names as Deva-Visnu, Vi^nu-candra, Gopala, Vi$nu-datta, 
Vi§nu-bhadra, Vi$nu-deva-sarman, Rama, Srlbhadra, Vi$nu-vardhaki, 
Vi^nu-palita, Hari-trata, Cakra-palita, Varaha-svamin, Ramaka, 
Gopala-swamin, Bhatta-gopala and others. 4 A large proportion of 
the direct followers of Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaitacarya have 
vaiynava names, while almost an equal proportion have names which 
show affiliation to Siva or other gods. So too much emphasis should 
not be given to personal names, as poets with the name of Chantfidasa 
were devoted vaifnavas. 

The Kailan inscription mentions a parama-vaisnava king named 
Srldharana Rata. 3 Another king. Jayanaga, a parama-bh&gavata of 
the latter half of the sixth century A.D. is known from the Vappa- 
ghogavata grant. 6 

The Pala kings of Bengal were Buddhists, but the Khalimpur 
copper plate of Dharma-pala (c. 770-810) speaks of a devakula of 
the god Nanna-Narayaga, and a Garu^a pillar was erected during the 
reign of N5rayapa-p5la (c. 854-908). 7 The early Sena kings, 
were Saivites, but the Deopara inscription of Vijaya-sena (c. 1095- 
1158) makes obeisance to Siva and to the ‘temple of Pradyumne- 
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svara’, ‘the abode of the beloved of Laksmi and the husband of 
Mountain’s daughter,’ that is Hari-Hara. Lak$mana-sena, and his 
successor, however, showed strong Vaisnavite leanings, and their 
inscriptions begin with an invocation to Narayana. 8 

But most interesting from our point of view is the undated 
Belava copper plate of king Bhojavarman, who seems to*have ruled 
in Bengal immediately before the Senas. The inscription states: 
“He (Hari) appeared, again in this world, as Kr?na, who sported 
with one hundred milkmaids as the leading figure of the Mahabha. 
rata .... ” 9 

A large number of Vi$gu images has been discovered in Bengal. 
Actually, among the images discovered in Bengal, Visnuite images 
are said to be the most common. We need not go into the mono¬ 
graphic details, though some very interesting forms have been 
found, including one of abhicarika-sthanaka type, probably unique 
in India. 10 The commonest form of Vi?nu images in Bengal is of 
the trivikrama type, where the attributes in the lower and upper 
left and upper and lower right hands are conch, discus, mace and 
lotus respectively. Images and reliefs of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu have been found; among the avatdras Varaha, Narasimha and 
Vamana have been found as separate figures. A few figures of 
Haladhara or Balarama carrying a plough, have also been discover¬ 
ed. Of the goddesses associated with Kr?na, Laksmi and Sarasvat! 
(Sr! and Pus#) are the most important; they are found in associa¬ 
tion with Visnu as well as alone. Images of Vi^nu’s mount, Garu$a. 
also have been found, sometimes alone, but usually depicting Visnu 
riding on his bird-vehicle. 

2 

Of the Sanskrit works, the most well-known composition during 
the Pala period was the historical kavya , R&macarita. But beyond 
stereotyped description of temples, including vai?nava temples, it 
contains little of religious interest. Among minor works, the Ka- 
vvndra-vacana-samuccaya has been assigned to a period not later 
than the 10th century. In this anthology, most probably compiled 
in Bengal, sections have been devoted to gods like Hari, Siva, Um§ 
and others. There are sections called Hari-vrajyd and Asati-vrajya 
which contain poems describing the amorous sport of Krsija with the 
gopis. 

There is another anthology called the Saduktikarvamrta com¬ 
piled by an official of king Lak$mana-sena of Bengal (c. A.D. 1179- 
1206), the patron of Jayadeva. This anthology not only contains 
verses in praise of K?$oa, but there axe eleven verses^svhich mention 
Radha; of these one verse was written by Lak$mana-sen& himself; 
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two by Umapati-dhara, and one by Sara^a both of whom were atta¬ 
ched to Lak§mana-sena’s court, and are mentioned by Jayadeva in 
the Gita-Govinda. 

The Gita-Govinda is the greatest work in Sanskrit literature 
written by a Bengali poet. It is difficult to say how far it was reli¬ 
giously motivated, though it concerns itself solely with Radha and 
Ki$$a. However, it is the earliest work in which all the incarna¬ 
tions of Rj^na are mentioned. The complete list is: Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha, Narasirhha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Balarama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin. This has since been the standard list of the avatdras 
and has been widely accepted. 11 


The oldest compositions m Bengali are the Buddhist Caryapadas, 
composed most probably between A.D. 950-1200, possibly during 
the earlier half of this period. Poets in Bengal, however, before 
A.D. 1300, wrote not only in Bengali but also in Western Apa- 
bhraihsa. It has been suggested that the twenty-four songs of 
Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, where we get a different type of prosody 
or verse-form from that of classical Sanskrit, are really the reflexes 
in Sanskrit of the vernacular or Apabhramia tradition m literature. 
Lassen had indeed suggested long ago that the originals of these 
twenty-four songs were in Apabhramsa or in Old Bengali, and Jaya¬ 
deva rendered them into Sanskrit and incorporated them in the 
Gita-Govinda. This theory has been justified on the ground that 
Apabhramia songs and Old Bengali verses similar to the songs of 
the Gita-Govinda have been found in the Prdkrta-paimgala and 
other works. 12 This theory has been challenged, but on the whole 
it appears to us that there is fair ground for believing that the sen¬ 
suous verses depicting the love of Radha and Kr§na were parts of a 
popular mass literature now lost. It is significant to remember in 
this connection that the earliest literary composition to mention 
the name of Radha is found in Hala’s Prakrit work, namely, the 
Gdtha-Saptasati, usually ascribed to the second century A.D. We 
shall presently see that almost all the Bengali works dealing with 
Kpgaja, really depict the amours of Radha and Krsna. Hence it is 
quite likely that these were polished version of a folk literature. 
It was probably Caitanya who gave this Radha-Kr^a cult a meta¬ 
physical background, and elevated it to the realm of divine love. 

The origin of the Radha-Krsna literature has some indirect 
bearing on Caitanya’s doctrine. It is well known that his sect later 
degenerated, owing to admission into it of large number of low caste 
people, and probably also of Buddhists. For'this responsibility is laid 
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on Nityananda and his son Virabhadra. 13 It is on record that Nltyia- 
nanda had initiated Uddharaga Datta, a rich banid, into vai$nava 
faith. But centuries before Caitanya and Nityananda low castes like 
the banias and valajikas (bdruis ) were following the vai?nava faith 
for which epigraphic evidences are available. 14 Such evidences are 
never conclusive, and it may be risky to generalize on the basis of a 
theory and a few scattered inscriptions; but as the chance of getting 
reliable information is very remote, we would venture to suggest that 
Va4navism in the form of Radha-Kr$na cult had taken a hold in 
Bengal, particularly on the lower classes, long before Caitanya. 
Therefore they readily responded to his appeal propagated through 
the novel mass media of samkirtana, which will be described later. 
Admittedly other sects, like Nimbarka’s and Vallabha’s worshipped 
Radha, but it was in Caitanya’s doctrine that she occupied the 
supreme position. For this, field was already prepared by the 
poets who sang in the language of the masses, which was a distinct 
contribution of Bengal to Indian literature. 


The Turkish conquest of Bengal began about A.D. 1205 and 
for nearly a century and a half there was hardly any literary out* 
put. The first great poet of Middle Bengali was Krttivasa Ojha 
Mukhati, who wrote an adapted version of the Ramayana in c. 1418. 

Next in importance was Maladhara Basu, who was given the 
title of Gunar&ja Khan by the Muslim king of Bengal. His famous 
£ri-Kr?ria-vijaya is a Bengali version of the Bh.-P. The work was 
begun in 1473-74 and finished seven years later. But the works 
which have enjoyed more lasting influence are the vaisnava lyrics 
of Vidyapati and Cagdldasa. The former was a Maithili poet and 
scholar, and his songs are in Maithili. But in those days Mithila and 
Bengal shared common sentiments, and Vidyapati’s songs were pro¬ 
bably as popular in Bengal then as now. Vidyapati’s date is un¬ 
certain, but it has been assumed that he flourished some time bet¬ 
ween 1370-1460. About Candldasa, it should be noted that, there 
were several poets bearing this name. Of them two seem to have 
lived before Caitanya; one of them called Ananta Badu Candidasa 
wrote the Sfi-Krsna-kirtana, in which Radha is portrayed as an in¬ 
carnation of Lak$mI. ls Most probably Caitanya had not read the 
$fi-Kr#na-kirtana for it is not mentioned in any literature of his sect, 
which refers to a lyric poet of that name, who has been identified 
with Dvija Candidasa; but some scholars are of the opinion that the 
songs of Candidasa which Caitanya enjoyed were also written by the 
author of the Srl-Kf^a-klrtana . 16 
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But the greatest period of middle Bengali literature was post- 
Caitanya and directly influenced by him. It may not be an exagge¬ 
ration to say that he ushered the golden age of Bengali literature. 

It will be evident, however, from what has been noted above, 
that the seeds of vaisnava faith and movement had already sprouted 
in Bengal before Caitanya’s birth, probably long before. Three 
great vaisnava sects had become prominent in India before Caitanya, 
but we do not know whether any of them had been able to extend 
their influence in Bengal, though it would not be unreasonable to 
hold that they did. But if so, their influence seems to have been 
negligible and in any case, localized. It needed Caitanya’s magic 
touch to develop overnight the tiny sapling of Vai$navism in Bengal 
into a noble tree which not only dug its roots firmly into the soil, 
but blossomed into flowers, whose fragrance is not yet totally lost. 

1. R. C. Majumdar, Ed. History of Bengal (1943), p. 48. Susunia Hill is about 
twelve miles to the north-west of the Bankura town. For Susunia Rock 
Inscription, see El, XIII, 133. 

2. El, XXI, p. 81 ff. 

3. S. K. Saraswatr. Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. VIII, 
p. 151 ff. 

4. For references see S. C. Mukherji: A Study of Vaxsnavism in Ancient and 
Medieval India, Calcutta, 1966, p. 13. Personal names with Visnu component 
seems to have been quite common in north India at this time, as revealed 
by various north Indian inscriptions. 

5. D. C. Sircar, Bharatavarsa (1353 B.S.) N. K. Bhattasali: Indian Historical 
Quarterly, XXII, pp. 169-71, XXIII, p. 369, ff. 

6. ABORI, XIX, p. 81, El, XVIII, p. 60. For the date of Jayanaga see R. C.. 
Majumdar, op. cit. p. 80. 

7. Khalimpur copper plate, El, IV, p 243; Badal Pillar inscription, El, II, p. 160. 

8. N. G. Majumdar; Inscriptions of Bengal, III, pp. 85, 94, 101, 109, 133, 143, 
161. For Deopara inscription see ibid, p. 50. 

9. Ibid, p. 22. v. 4. The earliest inscription to mention the gopts is probably 
the mutilated inscription from Pabhosa (Prabhasa) a place 32 miles south 
west of Allahabad on the Yamuna. It states ‘Sri-Krsna-gopi-rupakarttd’ (the 
maker of images of Kipna and the gopis’). On palaeographic grounds Biihler 
has ascribed this inscription to the seventh or eighth century A D. El, II, 
p. 482. Thus it is evident that by the seventh or the eighth century, wor¬ 
ship of Kr$na and the gopis was prevalent in north India. 

10. This figure has been identified with reference to the Vaikh&nasa-dgamai if 
this identification is correct, it would show the influence of this Agama in 
Bengal. This image has been placed in the 8th century on stylistic grounds. 
For details see R C. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 429-440. 

11. In the Bh.P. there are three lists of avataras of 22, 23 and 16 respectively. 

12. There are instances of Jayadeva’s verses being translated into Bengali, for 
example compare tor rati dso dseh geld abhisdre of Sri-Krsna-kirtana (p. 102) 
with Jayadeva’s rati-sukhasare gatam abhisdre. 

13. For Nityananda see below. 

14. See Damodarpur Copper Plate, No. 1, El. XV. p. 129; Baghaura image in¬ 
scription, El, XVII, p. 355; Paikpada Betka Vasudeva image inscription, El, 
XXVH, p. 26; Madhyapada Copper plate, N G Majumdar, op. cit., p. 140. 

15. For an analysis of Sri-Krsna-kirtana. See A. K. Majumdar: A Note on the 
Development of the Radha Cult, ABORI, XXXVI (1956), pp. 242-44. 

16. CapdSdnsa problem is extremely complicated. It is difficult to subscribe to 
the view that the Capdidasa whose songs Caitanya enjoyed was the author 
of the Sri-Krpna-kirtana. In that case his ignorance of the poet's major work 
can hardly he suggested; moreover the gross nature of this work leads us to 
believe that the poet was incapable of writing any good lyric. 



CHAPTER VI 


A SURVEY OF POLITICAL HISTORY OF BENGAL 

AND ORISSA 

1 

In this short survey we need not take into account the very 
early history of either Bengal or Orissa, but, a short account of the 
later history of the two provinces is necessary to understand the 
political condition at the time of Caitanya’s birth. It should be 
remembered, however, that the frontiers of ancient or medieval 
Bengal and Orissa did not coincide with their present (or pre-1947) 
frontiers and when we speak of Bengal or Orissa of ancient or me¬ 
dieval period, the terms are more indicative than determinative. 

2 

Bengal formed a part of the Maurya and then of the Gupta 
empire. After the dissolution of the Gupta empire several indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms arose in Bengal, but we need not go into their 
history. The first important ruler of Bengal is Sasamka, who killed 
Harsa-vardhana’s elder brother Rajya-vardhana. Sasarhka’s regnal 
period is not known, but there are reasons to believe that he con¬ 
tinued to rule up to about the middle of the third decade of the 
seventh century. The history of Bengal for a century after 
SaSamka’s death is extremely obscure. It is, however, known that 
during the eighth century, she had to suffer several invasions from 
outside. Possibly these invasions were responsible for a state of 
anarchy, which led the Bengali chiefs to elect in c.A.D. 750, one 
Go-pala (c.750-770) as the king of Bengal. 

The successors of Go-pala, namely Dharma-pala (c. 770-810), 
and Deva-pala (c. 810-850) ushered in the greatest period in the 
political history of Bengal. Their empire included Bihar, and for 
a time, parts of Orissa. However, this glorious period did not last 
long, but the Palas continued to rule over large parts of Bengal 
and Bihar till the end of the dynasty in c. 1150. The only important 
event during this long period of Pala rule, which should be men¬ 
tioned here, is the Kaivarta rebellion headed by an official of that 
caste named, Divya or Diwoka (c.1075) who usurped the throne. 
He was succeeded by his brother, followed by the latter’ son, Bhlma, 
who was defeated and killed by the Pfila king Rama-pfila. We do 
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not know the circumstances, nor the nature and effects of this re¬ 
bellion, but the successful revolt under a Kaivarta official shows 
that the so-called lower castes in Bengal were neither social out- 
castes, nor without political significance and power. 

After a period of about 400 years, (750-1155), the Buddhist Pala 
kings were supplanted by Senas whose ancestors seems to have 
hailed from Kargataka. The greatest king of this dynasty was 
Vijaya-sena, (c. 1095-1158) who was succeeded by his son Vallala- 
sena, the author of the Ddna-sdgara and the Adbhuta-sagara, the 
first being a legal work on gifts, while the second is a work on 
omens and portents, their effects, and means of averting them. 

Lak§mana-sena (c. 1179-1206) is today chiefly remembered as 
the man who lost his throne to the Muslim invaders. But in his 
earlier days he distinguished himself in military pursuits. His own 
copper plates and those of his sons refer to his victories over the 
neighbouring kings in all directions. As mentioned above, the official 
.records of his two ancestors describe them as Parama-mahesvara, 
but in Lak$mana-sena's records the phrase is substituted by Para- 
ma-vai?nava or Parama-Narasimha, both for himself and his father. 
This shows his strong Vai§navite leaning. As mentioned above, he 
was himself a minor-poet, but what is more important is that, Jaya- 
deva, the author of the Gita-Govinda was his court-poet. 

Navadvipa or Nadia, Caitanya’s birth-place, was probably a 
centre of learning even during the Sena period. Here Lak$mai?a- 
sena was staying in 1204 or 1205 when the sudden appearance of 
a Muslim army under an intrepid leader, Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtiyar Khalji forced him to leave the city and retire to 
East Bengal, now East Pakistan, where he ruled till at least 1206 
and his descendants for more than half a century thereafter. But 
Bakhtiyar’s invasion definitely ushered in a new period in the his* 
tory of Bengal. 

We need not go into the details of BakhtiySr Khalji’s career, 
nor that of his immediate successor till we reach the reign of 
Tughral Tughan Khan, a contemporary of Queen Raziya (1236-124Q). 
During the reign of Tughan Khan, Gamga king Narasimhadeva I of 
Orissa twice invaded Bengal. After the first invasion Tughan Khan 
received help from the Muslim Governor of Oudh, and managed to 
force the Orissa king to raise the siege of Lakhnauti (Malda Dis¬ 
trict). 

Orissa army again invaded Bengal during the governorship of 
Bchtiyar-ud-dTn Yuzbak Tughral Khan, who later declared his in- 
. dependence and was known as Sultin Mughls-ud-dln. Orissa army 
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was defeated in first three conflicts, but won the last battle, and is 
said to have captured a valuable white elephant. Possibly as a 
result of these wars, Orissa extended her hegemony over the pre¬ 
sent Midnapore District, and parts of Birbhum, Burdwan, Bankura 
and Hooghly Districts. We shall now turn to the history of Orissa. 


Orissa, or more properly Kalimga, was conquered by Aioka, 
but thereafter her history is obscure. The veil is lifted by Khara- 
vela, who probably ruled during the first century B.C. Thereafter 
various dynasties ruled over the country like the Sailodbhavas, Karas, 
Bhanjas and several minor dynasties. Emperor Rajaraja Cola con¬ 
quered Kalinga some time before 1003, and his son Rajendra set up 
pillars of victory on Mount Mahendra in Kalimga, probably during 
his father’s reign. Soon after the Greater Gamga kings seems to have 
consolidated their power in Orissa, as the subordinate allies of the 
Co}as. The greatest king of this dynasty was Anantavarman Chod- 
agamga (c. 1078-1150) who founded the Jagannatha temple at Puri.. 
It was his descendant, Narasimha 1 (c. 1238-1264) who successfully 
carried a raid against the Muslim ruler of Bengal during 1243-45 
and advanced as far as Laknauati as mentioned above. Though 
he was forced to retreat from north Bengal, he maintained for some 
time his position in West Bengal up to the river Ganges, which ac¬ 
cording to one of his inscriptions ‘assumed the dark countenance 
of the Yamuna by the collyrium-stained tears of the Yavana women 
of Radha and Varendra. (West and North Bengal)’. 

The reign of Narasimha's two successors Bhanudeva I (1264-79) 
and Narasimha II (1279-1306) are not of much political impor¬ 
tance. But during 1281-93, Narahari Tirtha, a direct disciple 
of Madhva, acted as the regent of the king of Orissa. Narahari’s 
earliest inscription is dated A.D. 1264 in which he is designated as 
Sri-pada. As this indicates a high position in a religious order it 
has been suggested that, Narahari had been converted before that 
date. Narahari’s official position may have improved the position 
of the Madhva sect in Orissa, but of his religious activities during 
his period of regency we have no evidence. After retirement, in 
1324, he became the pontiff of the Madhva order second in succes¬ 
sion to Madhva. 1 

Narasimha II was succeeded by Bhanudeva II (1306-1328) who 
defeated Ulugh Khan (later Muhammad bin Tughluq) during the 
reign of the latter’s father Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq. Bh&nudeva 
was succeeded by his son Narasiniha III (1328-1352), who enjoyed 
an uneventful reign. He was succeeded by Bhanudeva III, during 
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whose reign (1352-1378) Orissa began to show sign of decay. First 
Sultan Shams-ud-dln Ilyas Shah of Bengal raided Orissa and carried 
away a rich booty including 44 elephants. But more disastrous was 
the sudden invasion of Orissa by Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq in 
1360-61. Bhanudeva was taken by surprise and had to flee, where¬ 
upon Firuz indulged in an orgy of massacre, loot, and destruction, 
including the desecration of the temple at Puri. Orissa was also 
troubled by attacks by the Red^is of Kondavldu. 

We need not go into the details of these political events, but 
Bhanudeva IV the last king of the dynasty got involved in protract¬ 
ed war with the Reddis and the Vijayanagara emperors. Dismayed 
at his defeats in the field, the ministers took advantage of the king’s 
long absence from the capital, and raised one Kapilendra to the 
throne of Orissa (c. 1434). 

The dynasty established by Kapilendra is usually known as 
the Gajapati, and Prataparudra, during whose reign Caitanya lived 
' in Orissa was Kapileiidra’s grandson. Kapilendra’s reign was 
politically very successful. In several compaigns he successively 
defeated the Sultan of Bengal, the Bahmanl Sultan and the Vijaya¬ 
nagara emperor, and extended his kingdom, which at one time 
stretched from the Ganges to Kanci. He was the most powerful 
Hindu monarch of his time. 

Kapilendra died about 1467 and was succeeded by his son Puru- 
§ottama, who died in 1497 and was succeeded by his son Pratapa¬ 
rudra, whose name is for ever associated with the great monk who 
passed practically half of his life in his capital. While Pratapa¬ 
rudra was away in the south with his army, where he stayed at 
least up to October 1510, Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal invaded 
Orissa, captured Puri, and is said to have destroyed the idols. Pra¬ 
taparudra immediately returned, and Husain Shah took refuge in 
the fort of Mandaran (Hooghly District). Prataparudra beseiged 
the fort, but due to the treachery of one of his generals, Govinda 
Vidyadhara, was compelled to come to terms with Husain Shah. 

Two important events happened during this time; one was the 
accession of Krsnadevaraya to the Vijayanagara throne in 1509, and 
the second was the arrival of Caitanya to Puri in 1510. Rj-?padeva- 
raya was the greatest of the Vijayanagara emperors. In 1513, he 
declared war against the Gajapati, which lasted for five years. 
During this period Kr?nadevaraya gained great victories and ulti¬ 
mately Prataparudra was forced to come to terms with him by ced¬ 
ing the entire territory south of the Kpsoa. Prataparudra also gave 
liis daughter in marriage to Kr^padevaraya, but the latter is said 
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to have neglected her. Prataparudra probably tried to regain his 
lost territories after the death of Kr§i?adevaraya, (1529) but his 
attempts were unsuccessful. Prataparudra also lost Telengana to 
Quli Qutb-ul-mulk, a governor of the Bahmani king, and later the 
founder of the kingdom of Golkonda. Later, Qutb-ul-mulk also con¬ 
quered the Kf§na-GodavarI doab from Prataparudra. * 

It should be noted that Prataparudra’s defeats were not due to 
his innate incapacity or religious proclivities. He was possibly no 
military genius, but few even among geniuses could have withstood 
for long almost continuous attacks from three neighbouring enemies. 
It appears from Caitanya’s biography, that an army was constantly 
on guard against any invasion from Bengal. Possibly similar armies 
had to be maintained against the Bahmanis and Vijayanagara even 
when actual fighting was not in progress. Some historians have 
seen Caitanya’s influence in the downfall of Orissa’s political power 
under Prataparudra. We have discussed this point elsewhere, 2 and 
here it is sufficient to say that the evidence on which this theory is 
based is most unsatisfactory; analysis of the political situation can 
adequately explain Prataparudra’s discomfiture, and it is quite un¬ 
necessary to besmirch Caitanya’s name. 

4 

We shall now make a brief reference to the history of Bengal 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. About 1343/ Shams-ud- 
din Ilyas Shah established a dynasty in Bengal which reigned for 
nearly a century. We have already referred to Ilyas Shah’s inva¬ 
sion of Orissa. Some time after 1415, a Hindu, named Ganeia, 
usurped the throne of Bengal deposing the last Ilyas Shahi king. 
He reigned for a few years, and was succeeded by his son, who adopt¬ 
ed Islam and was known as Jalal-ud-din. 

We need not concern ourselves with Jalal-ud-din and his suc¬ 
cessors, the last of whom died about 1437, and was succeeded by 
one Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, who was most probably defeated 
by Kapilendra. Nasir-ud-din was succeeded by Rukn-un-din Bar- 
bak Shah (1455-1476) who was one of the greatest Sultans of Bengal. 
He not only extended his kingdom and administered it efficiently, 
but what was unique in that age, he extended his patronage to Hindu 
scholars and poets, of whom the most important was Bjrhaspati 
Misra, usually known as Raya-mukuta, a title bestowed on him by 
B&rbak Shah. He was the famous commentator of the Amarakoia 
and other texts. Maladhar Basu, the author of th^Sri-Kr^-vijaya, 
mentioned above, also received his title of Guiiaraja-kh&n from this 
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king, and it is also possible that Krttivasa, the author of the still 
popular Bengali Rdmayana was warmly received by Barbak Shah. 

BSrbak Shah also employed many Hindus in responsible posts. 
It is evident that he was following a successful policy of reconciling 
the Hindus to the Muslim rule. But his son and successor, Shams-ud- 
din Yusuf Shah (1476-81) was an intolerant bigot and destroyed 
many temples and idols. He was succeeded by his son Sikandar 
Shah, who was either extremely incompetent or mad; in any case 
he was removed from the throne after a reign of a few months and 
was succeeded by his uncle Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah also known as 
Husain Shah (1481-88). Caitanya was born during the reign of this 
monarch. 

There is some evidence to show that Jalal-ud-din persecuted 
his subjects particularly the brahmanas of Navadvipa. There may 
be several reasons for this, one being the Sultan’s innate bigotry. 
However, Caitanya’s biographers write that shortly before his birth 
a rumour predicting the advent of a brahmana king in Bengal had 
caught the popular imagination. With the memory of Raja GaiieSa 
still fresh in mind, it would not have been unnatural for the Sultan 
to take suitable steps for preventing such an eventuality. More¬ 
over Jalal-ud-din was a stern man if not a tyrant. He was ulti¬ 
mately murdered by his palace-guards and four shadow kings ruled 
successively for short periods and it is evident that anarchy pre¬ 
vailed. Ultimately, authority was once more restored by ‘Ala-ud- 
dln Husain Shah, acknowledged as the greatest Sultan of Bengal 
(1493-1519). From the beginning of his reign Husain Shah 
got involved in protracted war with Orissa. It is claimed on 
the basis of some evidence like the Madala-ptinji, that Husain Sh&h 
destroyed almost all the idols in the Jagannatha temple and threw the 
image of Jagannatha in the Chilka lake. These incidents are sup¬ 
posed to have taken place during 1509-10. Caitanya’s biographies 
also mention the destruction of many temples in Orissa by Husain 
Shah, but they are silent about the Jagannatha Temple. It is quite 
possible that Husain Shah had damaged and destroyed many tem¬ 
ples, but there are reasonable grounds of doubt about his destruc¬ 
tion of Jagannatha’s image. 

From Caitanyas biographies we learn that when he arrived at 
Puri in the beginning of 1510, Husain Shih had already left Orissa 
but Prat&pa£udra had not yet returned from his southern campaign 
(in which he was engaged when Husain Shah raided Orissa.) But 
Caitanya visited the temple and saw the image of Jagannatha. It 
is of course possible that a new image had been installed as soon 
as Husain Shfih left Puri, but it is improbable that such a grave step 
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should have been taken before Prataparudra’s return. Moreover, 
the transport of the huge idol to Chilka would pose a problem at 
any time, and would be the most foolhardy venture with Fratap- 
rudra’s main army advancing from the south. Moreover, the pur¬ 
pose of destruction would have been accomplished by burning the 
idol within the precincts of the temple. It is also evident from the 
detailed description of Caitanya’s biography, that by t&e time Cai- 
tanya entered Orissa, the Orissa army was secure on their side of 
the Ganges which formed the frontier. From this it appears that 
even before Prataparudra had arrived, the Orissa army had retriev¬ 
ed the position; that is to say, there were sufficient opposition to 
Husain Shah which would deter him from carrying the idol to 
Chilka. For these reasons, it seems that the story of Husain Shah’s 
destruction of the image of Jagannatha is not true. Desecration of 
the temple is of course a different matter, and this is probably what 
Husain Shah did. 

Husain Shah followed a liberal policy towards his Hindu sub¬ 
jects, at least so far as appointments were concerned. Two of his 
principal officers were the brothers Rupa and Sanatana, later to be¬ 
come the chief exponents of Caitanya’s doctrine. There were also 
other Hindu officials. 

It is sometimes suggested that, Muslim Sultans like Barbak Shall 
and others were responsible for the rise and development of the 
Bengali literature during this period. The claim is not only exag¬ 
gerated, but overlooks the fact that throughout India during this 
time, vernacular languages were first developing under the urge of 
what is now known as the bhakti movement, and in many instances 
it will be found that the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and the Bh. P., 
were the texts which for obvious reasons were the first to be trans¬ 
lated. 3 However, it is also true that one Muslim king and two offi¬ 
cials of this period took unusual interest in Hindu literature. We 
have already noted Maladhar Basu’s translation of the Bh. P.; the 
first translation of the Mahabhdrata in Bengal was done at the in¬ 
stance of Paragal Khan, Governor of Chittagong under Sultan 
Husain Shah (1493-1519). The translation was done by Paragal’s 
court-poet Kavindra Paramesvara. Paragal’s son Nasrat Khan, 
usually known as Chuti Khan, employed his court-poet Srikara Nandi 
to translate Jaimini’s Asvamedha-parva. 

We can close the account of the Sultans of Bengal with Husain 
Shah, for his successors do not feature in Caitanya’s biography. 
Here a question may be asked as to the political condition of the 
Hindus during this period. From the nature of the evidence we 
have—namely, stray reference in contemporary literature,—mainly 
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Caitanya’s biographies,—it is evident that they were not happy 
under Muslim rule, to which they had never reconciled themselves. 
Their repugnance for the Muslim rulers was aggravated by the 
latter’s destruction of temples and images. Here we may note that, 
under the interpretation of Muslim law prevailing in India, though 
the existing temples in one’s own kingdom were protected, con¬ 
struction of new temples were forbidden and punishable under the 
law, and it was lawful for a Muslim king to destroy the temples of 
an invaded country. Hence it is quite likely that men like Husain 
Shah would destroy the temples in Orissa, but would have left in 
peace the temples in Bengal. That, however, could be of little con¬ 
solation to the Hindus. There are also evidence that individual 
Hindus had to suffer indignities not only from the king, but from 
Muslim officials, even when no active persecution of the Hindus 
was in progress, of which actually there is no evidence. However, 
one point in favour of the Sultans of Bengal should be remembered. 
It could not have been unknown to them that, one of their subjects 
called Caitanya was enjoying the patronage of the Orissa king, their 
inveterate enemy, and a large number of Bengalis were annually 
visiting Caitanya at Puri. But apparently they took no notice of 
these religious activities. 

On the other hand it should be remembered that the Hindus 
throughout India were rising against the Muslims, of which the most 
notable example was the resurgence of the Hindu power in South 
India under the Vijayanagara empire particularly, under Rrsnadeva- 
raya, (1509-1529) Caitanya’s contemporary. In Malwa, Sultan Mah 
mud Shah II (1511-1531) took temporary refuge in Gujarat, practical¬ 
ly driven out of his kingdom by his Hindu officials. Mewar had be¬ 
come a great power under Maharana Kumbha (1433-1473) who in 
turn defeated all the neighbouring kings, though his memory lives to¬ 
day in his Rasikapriyd commentary on the Gita-Govinda, which Cai¬ 
tanya may have read. The next great ruler of Mewar was Maha¬ 
raja Samga, born in 1482, four years before Caitanya. He ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1509,—the year Caitanya became a monk—and 
died in 1528, a year about after the disastrous battle of Khanua 
(March, 1527). However, it is quite possible that if Babur had not 
intervened, Maharana Samga would have made a strong bid for the 
throne of Delhi, possibly successfully. 

Thus with strong Hindu kingdoms, in many parts of India, and 
with the Orissa kings as neighbour, it would not be strange for a 
Muslim king of Bengal to keep a close watch on his Hindu subjects, 
and cow them down occasionally as a precautionary measure against 
rebellion, for which Raja Ga$e£a afforded an historical precedent. 
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But whatever the political situation, it had not crushed the in¬ 
tellectual class. Navadvipa, or as it is usually called, Nadia, was 
already a famous centre of learning when Caitanya was bom, and 
probably it always had been; for there is no evidence that it was the 
permanent capital of the Senas. It was probably considered a holy 
place where the aged Lak?mana-sena had come to spend his old age. 
Even so in the beginning of the 13th century, the city of Nadia 
‘consisted almost entirely of thatched bamboo houses—the charac 
teristic feature of Bengali architecture, whence the name of BangdlS 
given even to the stone edifices in Delhi Fort built in this style of 
arched bamboo roof’, and now Anglicized into ‘bungalow’. 

It is peculiar that though Nadia was the first city in Bengal to 
be captured by the Muslims, it became under Muslim rule the 
greatest centre of Brahmanical learning, not only in Bengal, but in 
eastern India. This enviable position it had been enjoying for some 
time even before Caitanya’s birth, for we find that scholars from 
all over Bengal coming to Nadia for studies even before he was 
bom. However, Nadia’s reputation was mainly due to a band of 
scholars, most of whom were Caitanya’s contemporaries. 

Navadvipa was soon to become famous as a centre of study for 
Navya-nycya or neo-logic. The study of this subject actually had 
begun in Mithila, where Gamge£a Upadhyaya wrote his celebrated 
Tattvacintamam in the 13th century. Then after a long gap, came 
Jayadeva Misra better known as Pak$adhara, probably in the 15th 
century. Almost at the same time the subject was introduced in 
Bengal, by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. According to popular tradi¬ 
tion. Caitanya, Raghunatha Siromani, Smarta Raghunandana and 
Krsnananda Agamavaglsa were all Vasudeva's students, but this is 
doubtful. According to Jayananda’s Caitanyanunhgala, admittedly 
an unreliable work, Sarvabhauma, unable to stand the iconoclastic 
activities of Sultan Jalal-ud-dln Fath Shah, left Nadia with his family 
and migrated to Puri. It is, however, definite that when Caitanya 
came to Puri, Sarvabhauma was there, greatly honoured by King Fra- 
taparudra. We shall have occasion to say more about Sarvabhauma 
in connection with Caitanya. 

Raghunatha Siromani was possibly the greatest naiydyika of all 
time, and it was he who firmly established the study of Navya-nydya 
in Nadia, so that henceforth, Nadia replaced Mithila as the all-India 
centre for the study of logic. 

Raghunandana is still known as ‘Smarta’ or 'Smarta Bhatt§carya*, 
so greatly did he influence the study of Smj-ti Jjterature by his 
voluminous writing. 
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And last but not the least of this galaxy of scholars was Ky$ija- 
nanda Agamavagl£a, whose T antrasdra soon became a standard text 
of the subject. 

The date of none of these scholars can be fixed, but there is no 
doubt that they were Caitanya’s contemporaries. 

It may not be out of place to include here the name of Madhu¬ 
sudana Sarasvatf, the last of the great Advaita-veddntins. His 
exact dates are not known, but it is almost certain that he was born 
within about two decades after Caitanya. Madhusudana settled at 
Varanasi, then the centre of monists, and soon became their recog¬ 
nized leader. It is possible, however, that with all his great erudi¬ 
tion, he could not escape the pervasive influence of Caitanya’s doc¬ 
trine, which had by his time overpowered the Bengali intellectuals. 
Whatever the reason, the fact is that Madhusudana wrote several 
texts on bhakti. and had it not been for the notorious (?) fact that 
he was the author of the Advaita-siddhi, the last word on monism, 
his works might have won the approval of the vaisnavas. Jlva 
Gosvamin studied under a Madhusudana Sarasvati at Varanasi, and 
it is quite likely that this teacher was none other than this great 
advaita scholar. 4 

We are not including here other scholars like the Vrndavana- 
gosvamins who were directly influenced by Caitanya. Still it has 
to be pointed out that, the century following Caitanya’s birth was 
in many ways comparable to the 19th century in Bengal so far as 
literary and religious activities were concerned. For the 19th cen¬ 
tury 'renaissance* the advent of British rule and freedom from Mus¬ 
lim oppression are usually taken to be the determining factors. 
What then could have been the factors responsible for the birth 
of Bengali literature in Caitanya-age? Is it possible that the Hindus, 
though still under Muslim rule, had shed their fear and rejuve¬ 
nated the society? Did Caitanya play a revolutionary role and 
freed his countrymen from fear? Possibly he did, but his 'revo¬ 
lution* was not political, neither in intent nor in content; it went 
much deeper. In those days ideology was based on religion, not 
politics; therefore a person owed allegiance to a religion or a reli¬ 
gious group. And so long as a man could perform his religious 
rites, and discharge his social obligations, he seems to have been 
satisfied. There was dissatisfaction against alien rule, but it was 
never canalized into a popular revolutionary movement; at least 
we have no evidence that it was. 
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1. B. N. K. Sharma: A History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta; Bombay, I960, 
Pi 296. 

2. R. C. Majumdar, Ed. The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. VI, 
The Delhi Sultanate, Bombay, 1960, pp. 370-71. 

3. For a short account of the development of the provincial literature see A. K. 
Majumdar: Bhakti Renaissance. 

4. Dr. B. B. Majumdar thinks that Jiva’s teacher and the monist were not 
identical: B. B. Majumdar; Sri Caitanya-cariter Upadan, (Bengali), 2nd ed., 
pp. 157-58. Dr. Majumdar has reached this conclusion mainly Sn an assumed 
date of Madhusudana’s birth. However, it should be remembered that in those 
days extremely young men became teachers, and Caitanya himself opened his 
school when about 16 years old Similarly Madhusudana’s career as a 
teacher may have begun at an early age. Mu’umdar has also suggested the 
probability of Madhusudana Sarasvati’s academic title really being vdkpati on 
the basis of the following verse 

Navadvipe samayate Madhusudana-vakpa tan 
cakampe Tarkvagisa hdtaro’bhud Gadadharah 
(When Madhusudana Vakpati came to Navadvipa, Tarkavaglsa began to shiver, 
and Gadadhara became confused.) 

But another popular verse shows that he was indeed known as Sarasvat i' 
Sarasvatyah pdram vetti Madhusudana-Sarasvati 
Madhusudana-Sarsavatyah pdram vetti Sarasvati 
‘(Only) Madhusudana Sarasvati know", the limit of Sarasvatl’s (knowledge) 
and Sarasvati (alone) knows Madhusudana Sarasvati’s knowledge.’ Obviously 
this is a pun, suggested by his title. As for the first verse vakpati seems to 
have been used for the sake of metre. 
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CHAPTER VH 


MATERIALS FOR CAITANYA’S BIOGRAPHY 

l 

Among Caitanya’s companions, fifty-eight became more or less 
famous as poets, and Dr. B. B. Majumdar, to whom we owe this 
information, remarks that, beginning from Confucius down to 
Madame Blavatsky, no founder of a religious order is known to 
have attracted so many poets. 1 Most of their works have fortu¬ 
nately survived, and are available; as a result Caitanya’s modern 
biographer is presented with an embarrass de richesse. But as we 
shall presently see, while the wealth of source-material is undeni¬ 
able, their conflicting statements as to details are not only embarras¬ 
sing, but sometimes form an impediment to the writing of a co¬ 
herent account of Caitanya’s life. 

We shall not take into consideration the devotional lyrics on 
Caitanya by his contemporaries; their worth as source-material may 
not be inconsiderable, but their main value is literary, and, in any 
case, we have much better material to rely upon. These are, 
(1) Murari Gupta’s Kadacci; (2) Three works by Kavi-karnapura, 
(3) Caitanya-bhagavata by Vrndavan-das; (4) Caitanya-mamgala by 
Jayananda; (5) Sri-Caitanya mamgala by Locan; (6) SrJ-Caitanya- 
caritamrta by Kr?na-das Kaviraj; and (7) Govinda-das’s Ka^lacd. 2 
All these books and many more, including Oriya and Assamese 
works on Caitanya have been analysed and discussed by Dr. B. B. 
Majumdar in his book Sri-Caitanya-cariter Upadan (1939) covering 
738 pages, (with index 754 pages). This is a great work of 
modern scholarship, which it took the author more than two decades 
of hard labour to complete. Any biographer of Caitanya will re¬ 
main grateful to Dr. Majumdar, but it is obvious that we cannot 
give even a summary of his work here. However, we shall give 
short accounts of Caitanya’s principal biographies, which have been 
mentioned above. 

(1) Murari Gupta 

The earliest available work on Caitanya’s life is the Sanskrit 
Sri-Kj^tia-Caitanya-caritamrta, or simply Caitanya-caritdmfta of 
Murari Gupta. Murari was one of Caitanya’s closest associates in 
Navadvipa, and as we shall see. many incidents of Caitanya’s life 
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of this period are linked with him. According to Majumdar, Murari’s 
work seems to have been completed within a decade of Caitanya’s 
death. 3 It is apparent, therefore, that its value as a source-material 
is very high, and it was drawn upon freely by later biographers. 
There is, however, some doubt about the genuineness of the pub¬ 
lished version of Murari’s work, but Majumdar is of the*opinion that 
the Amrtabazar edition of the text is more or less dependable, though 
it may contain a few interpolations. 4 This defect, as he rightly 
points out, is to be found in almost every old text. 

Murari’s work is usually known as a kadacd or a brief biogra¬ 
phical account, but the printed text is a regular kavya of four 
sections subdivided into seventy-eight cantos, in which it portrays 
practically the whole career of Caitanya. 

(2) Kavi-karnapura 

Kavi-karnapura’s name was Paramananda Sen. He was the 
youngest son of Sivananda Sen, Caitanya’s well-known devotee. 
When he was about five years old, Sivananda took Paramananda to 
Caitanya at Puri, where the unusually grave child being asked by 
Caitanya to say something, suddenly poured forth in difficult Arya 
metre: 

sravasoh kuvalayam aksnor anjanam uraso 

Mahendra-mani-dama 

Vmdavana-ramanfnam mandanam akhilam Hari-jayati 5 

Caitanya was delighted as well as astonished like everyone present 
there, at the performance of the precocious child and conferred on 
him the title of Kavi-karnapura (ear-ornament of poets). This 
precocious trait persisted and probably at the age of sixteen he 
wrote his book £ri-Caitanya-caritamrta-mahdkavya. At the end of 
this work he has openly acknowledged his indebtedness to Murari 
Gupta’s work mentioned above. However, as Majumdar has shown, 
Kavi-karnapura has followed Murari up to the 11th canto and there¬ 
after, he seems to have relied on information gathered from his 
father and the latter’s friends. 

The work consists of twenty cantos and over 1900 verses and 
gives a complete account of Caitanya’s life. 

Kavi-karnapura’s second work is the ten-act drama, Sn-Caitanya- 
candrodaya. It is a more mature work, but possibly modelled on 
the Prabodha-candrodaya. 

Both the works have been utilized to greater or lesser extent 
by the subsequent biographers, but it is a strange fact that in 
spite Of their being written in Sanskrit—then considered as the divine 
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language—they have not enjoyed much popularity among the 
vaipVavas of Bengal. 6 This may have been due to the fact that 
Kavi-karnapura did not belong to the group of gosvdmins of Vpnda- 
vana, whose authority, particularly of the brothers Rup and Sana- 
tan, was derived from Caitanya himself, as we shall see later. 
Secondly, Kavi-karnapura was preaching the doctrine that the 
worship of Caitanya was an end in itself, while the Vrndavana- 
gosvamins admitted such worship as a means to an end, the end being 
to attain Kf§pa. 

Kavi-karnapura has written another book called the Gaura- 
ganoddesa-dtpika , which identifies Caitanya’s associates with their 
counterparts in Kjr§pa’s Vraja-lild. Here again Kavi-karnapura has 
differed from the gosvdmins of Vrndavana, and in one instance, 
has quoted the opinion of Damodar Svarup—Caitanya’s most favour¬ 
ed associate at Puri—only to contradict him. Majumdar remarks 
that this shows that the work has been correctly ascribed to Kavi- 
karnapura, for only Sivananda’s son could have had the temerity 
to contradict Damodar Svarup. But this act must be considered to 
be the height of indiscretion; for, apart from the inadvisability of 
contradicting Damodar Svarup in a purely theological work, Kavi- 
karnapura has here grossly violated a self-imposed rule of all the 
vaisvavas, that is, not to spell out the difference with or show the 
mistake of an earlier vai$nuva writer, specially of Damodar Svarup’s 
stature. But the greatest mistake of Kavi-karnapura seems to have 
been to include Caitanya in the Madhva sect. We shall discuss this 
point later, here it is sufficient to say that, whatever be the justifica¬ 
tion of this view, it was against the tenets preached by the Vjrnda- 
v ana-gosvdmins. 

(3) Vrndavan-das 

, r 

Caitanya’s earliest Bengali biography, the Caitanya-bhdgavata 
was ■ written by Vrndavan-das at the command of Nityananda, 
Caitanya’s most important associate. It contains 52 chapters divid¬ 
ed into three khandas (parts), namely, (1) Adi, (first) ending with 
Caitanya's visit to Gaya; (2) Madhya (middle) ending with his 
sannydsa ; and (3) Ant a (end) dealing with the remainder of his 
life. Its date is uncertain, but seems to have been written within 
about two decades of Caitanya’s death. Vrndavan-das was the 
son of Narayapi, who was Grivas’s niece, and Srivas was one of the 
five chief personalities of Caitanya’s sect. It was in Srivas’s court¬ 
yard that Caitanya used to perform the samkdrtanas while he was 
in Navadvtpa, and it was here that NarayapI, as a girl of four, saw 
the Master and was petted by him. Vrnd§van-das was born after 
Caitanya’s last visit to Navadvlpa, and several times in his work he 
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laments this misfortune. It is apparent that he did never see 
Caitanya, but got his materials mostly from others including 
possibly Nityananda. 

We shall presently discuss the historical value of these bio¬ 
graphies. It is sufficient to state here that Vrndavan-das’s work 
is a landmark in the history of Bengali literature, particularly de¬ 
votional literature, and biography, in which field his is the pioneer 
work, but without any crudity which one might expect from an 
experimental work. The author was inspired by devotion and 
sustained by love, and for four centuries he has been able to com¬ 
municate his feelings to his readers. Of all Caitanya’s biography, 
this is probably the most popular. 

4. Jayananda 

Jayananda’s work entitled Caitanya-mamgala is divided into 
nine parts, namely, Adi-, Nadiya-, Vairdgya-, Sannydsa-, Utkala-, 
TirthaPrakasd-, Vijaya-, and Uttara-khan$a. Jayananda’s father 
Subuddhi Misra appears to have been a disciple of Caitanya’s 
companion Gadadhara. Once when Jayananda was an infant in his 
mother’s arm, Caitanya came to Subuddhi’s house, and, finding that 
the latter’s son had been given an uncouth name, renamed him 
Jayananda. 

Jayananda, like his father, was a disciple of Gadadhara and it 
was at the latter’s instance that he wrote the Caitanya-mamgala. 

Jayananda’s work contains many informations, not improbable 
in themselves, and unavailable elsewhere. But it seems to have 
been absolutely unknown to the Bengali vai?navas before its publi¬ 
cation. 7 Majumdar has assigned three reasons for this neglect: 
firstly, Jayananda preached a doctrine which had little in common 
with Gaudiya-Vai$navism; secondly, his absence of historical s&nse; 
and thirdly, the mistakes which he has committed. Moreover a 
comparison of the present published text, with an incomplete MSS. 
of the work in the Dacca University collection shows material 
differences of reading. Hence we shall hardly make any use of 
Jayananda’s Caitanya-mamgala in the present work. 

5. Locan-das 

Locan-das’s work is also known as the Caitanya-mamgala. It 
is divided into four parts, namely, Sutra-, Adi-, Madhya-, and $e§a- 
khantfa, but there are no definite division of chapters. Locan was 
also the composer of a number of devotional songs, and the lyrical 
quality of his Caitanya-mamgala is very high. It is Jjased on MurSri 
Gupta’s KaQacd, mentioned above, but Locan has added some infor- 
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mation which he obtained elsewhere, possibly from his preceptor 
Narahari Sarkar, one of Caitanya’s companions. But as a 
source material for Caitanya’s biography, Lacan's work has 
little to recommend itself. The outstanding feature of the work, 
is the deep devotional attitude of its author. Though all the biogra- 
phers considered Caitanya as a divine incarnation, Locan differed 
from the others in that he was incapable of ascribing to the Master 
any human attribute. One has, therefore to interpret his work 
on the basis of his immortal lines; 

amiyd mathiyd ke va 
navani tulila go, 

tdhate gadhila Gorddeha ( Madhya, p. 102). 

These lines, impossible to translate, are fit material for mystic con¬ 
templation, but a biography written with a view to establishing 
such devotional sentiments can hardly be historical, and there are 
enough indications in the work itself that it is not, and probably 
was not intended to be an historical work. 

The date of Locan’s work is not known. But his preceptor, 
Narahari, was Caitanya’s contemporary; Locan has mentioned 
Vrndavan-das’s work but has not mentioned the work of Kp?na-das 
Kaviraj. Hence it may be presumed that he wrote some time 
between 1550 to 1612. 

(6) Krsna-das Kaviraj 

Kr$ua-das’s work, §ri-Caitanya-caritdmrta, is the authorized 
biography of Caitanya, if we may use the term. Krsna-das has 
made considerable use of his predecessors, namely, Murari, Damodar 
Svariip (this work is not available now), Kavi-karnapura and Vrnda- 
van-das, and states that he wrote with the express permission of the 
last mentioned author. One can also be almost certain that Kp$oa- 
das Kaviraj also depended upon the personal reminiscences of the 
Vrndavana-gosvdmins, who indeed prompted him to write this work 
as a supplement to Vrndavan-das’s work. The fact is that the early 
phase of Caitanya’s life was adequately recorded by Vrndavan-das, 
for which evidently he could collect ample material. But his treat¬ 
ment of the later phase of Caitanya’s life, that is after .the Master 
left Navadvipa, is meagre. It is this lacuna which Kr^na-das fills, 
and he makes it quite clear that, for the earlier part one should 
read Vrndavan-das which possibly had become a classic by the time 
Krsna-dSs took up writing the CC. 

Apart from its being a biography, Kr«oja-das’s work is an epitome 
of Gau^iya-uawaua philosophy. Among all the biographers, he 
alone had the unique fortune of studying under the Vjndavana- 
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g os van tins, H men of massive scholarship and great literary capacity, 
theologians and poets as well as ascetic devotees. Kr$$a-das was 
a worthy disciple, and vindicated the trust reposed in him by his 
teachers of writing the Master’s life. The acute philosophical and 
theological problems have been dealt by him in simplest terms 
yet with perfect exactitude. His writing in places is slightly heavy, 
but in an inept hand such philosophical discussion in verse would 
have become unintelligible. Even so, throughout his work he leaves 
the stamp of an authentic poet. 

The literary merit of Krsna-das’s work has been questioned 
by Dr. S. K. De who writes: ‘In literary merit the work, with its 
epic length, prolixity and prosiness, is much inferior to its prototype 
(Vrndavan-das’s Caitanya-bhagavata ). The style is terse, but not 
very elegant or attractive, and the versification poor and faulty. 
The author cares little for the picturesque, poetic or human possibi¬ 
lities of the theme; and his long residence outside Bengal, as well 
as his greater familiarity with languages other than Bengali, is 
perhaps responsible for its quaint and laboured diction.’ However, 
Dr. De adds: ‘The picture of a life, devoid of striking external 
incidents but rich in impassioned religious consciousness, is mar¬ 
vellously well drawn-The Caitanya-caritdmrta is indeed a great 

work in Middle Bengali but its greatness consists not so much in the 
literary skill or narrative interest with which the story of a great 
life is told, as in the profound scholasticism with which it presents 
and exemplifies the entire theology of Bengal Vais^avism (as pro¬ 
pounded by the Vrndavana Gosvamins) in the life of the Master.... 
It is more than a biography. It is a remarkable medieval document 
of mature theological scholarship, which is by no means easy or 
elegant to read, and which perhaps presents Caitanya and his simple 
impassioned faith in a distorted perspective; but from the specialist 
point of view, it is a work of rare merit and gives a complete 
exposition of the scholastic theological pre-suppositions of Bengal 
Vai$navism.’ 9 

It is, however, as an historian that Kr^a-das Kaviraj has been 
most severely criticized. His chronology is not too good, he avidly 
believes in supernatural happenings, and what is possibly even 
worse, he does not hesitate even at the risk of anachronism and 
absurdity to make Caitanya utter passages from works of late 
writers, like the Vrndavana -gosvamins and occasionally of himself. 

In defence of Kr§ria-das it may be pointed out that the writing 
of history, as we understand it today, was practically unknown in 
India. Therefore, Vrndavan-das and K&pa-d&s must be givetfcrtectit 
for what they achieved. 
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The other accusations are not so easy to explain away. As 
we shall see Kr^a-das has indeed related a large number of tales 
about Caitanya which defies rational explanation; so has Vrndavan- 
das and all the other biographers; but possibly Kr^a-das has retold 
the largest number. However, it is not the number that matters; 
the mind that can believe one supra-rational story, can believe 
any number, and from that point of view Kr$na-das was quite 
justified in collecting as many miracles about Caitanya as he could. 

We have stated above, that mythology is an essential com¬ 
ponent of every religion; and there has been no great religious 
leader who has not performed some miracles. The basis of religion 
is not scientific empiricism or rationalism, it is miraculous mysticism. 
It is not difficult to think of something like the Sermon on the 
Mount, but it needed a man born of immaculate conception to 
establish is as a creed. Thus miracles must be admitted as a part 
of the biography of a religious leader. Even so, the critics argue 
that Kr$na-das has got more miracles than his predecessors; where 
did he get them? The answer is that, he might have heard the stories 
from his teachers at Vrndavana or the devotees who came to visit 
them; fpr, here we must be dogmatic in the sense that, we must 
dismiss the idea that this old vaisnava was capable of fabricating 
a story about his Master, which he knew was not true. 

Now we come to the third charge, namely, that, Krsna-das 
Kaviraj has made Caitanya utter verses which were composed by 
the gosvamins long after his death. This point has been discussed 
below in the appendix to Chapter XVI, where it has been shown 
that this anomaly has probably a simple explanation. It may bo 
noted here that Thucydides, the ‘father of history’ is equally guilty 
in this respect. Referring to the speeches in his work, Thucydides 
remarks that it was his habit ‘to make the speakers say what in 
my opinion was demanded of them by the various occasions’. 10 

Another charge against Krsna-das Kaviraj is that some of the 
incidents described by him are not historical. These include Cai- 
tanya’s meetings with Vallabhacarya and Prakasananda. These in¬ 
cidents have been described below in Chapter XVIII and discussed 
in the appendix. Here it is sufficient to say that the incidents 
described by Krsna-das Kaviraj is at least partially corroborated 
by other sources, and appear to be quite correct. 

(7) Govinda-das 

The authenticity of Govinda-das’s Kafaca has been as violently 
disputed as it has been accepted. It is quite possible, as is claimed, 
that Caitanya during his travel in South India was accompanied by 
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a servant called Govinda-das, who wrote a short account of their tour. 
But the available printed edition is certainly corrupt, and the MSS., 
from which it was printed, is missing. This makes it very difficult 
to use the book, but it is not quite necessary to do so. Caitanya’s 
biography can be written without the help of Govinda-das’s Ka4acd i 
and that is what we shall do. 

2 

We have given above short accounts of the principal source* 
materials for Caitanya’s biography. There are not many better 
biographies in Bengali. But the trouble starts as soon as one 
begins to correlate or even attempt to reconcile the evidence as 
contained in these biographies. 

We shall give a simple example. Caitanya’s nickname was 
Nimai. According to the C.Bh. (I. iv) the ladies who had gathered 
after Caitanya’s birth suggested that as the child did not have 
many elder brothers or sisters (actually he had only one brother 
living), he should be called Nimai, which is the usual name for 
the last born child. According to the CC. (I, xiii) the name Nimai 
was given by the ladies, to save the child from gnomes and evil 
spirits. Now, Krsna-das Kaviraj had Vrndavan-das’s text before 
him when he wrote, why then did he differ on this insignificant 
point? It may be added that, according to a later version Visvam- 
bhara was called Nimai because he was bom under a Nim tree. 

As we proceed these differences begin to mount, till they 
become a stumbling block to writing Caitanya’s biography. Taking 
examples at random we might mention the difference among bio* 
graphers relating the incidents after Caitanya’s first visit to Puri. 
Kavi-karuapura in his Mahak&vya (XI. 84-86) says that Caitanya on 
his arrival at Puri went straight to the temple, but in his drama 
(VI) says that he apprehended that he might not be allowed to enter 
the temple, so he went to Sarvabhauma’s house, and from there 
accompanied by the latter’s son went to the temple. According to 
the C.Bh., Caitanya not only went alone, but on seeing the idol 
fell into a trance; at this time Sarvabhauma suddenly appeared and 
had him carried to his (Sarvabhauma’s) residence. According to 
the CC, when Caitanya fell into a trance in the temple, his com¬ 
panions whom he had left behind, as well as Sarvabhauma's son 
Gopinath (not Sarvabhauma) arrived there. 

How to reconcile these versions, where again the difference 
seems to us to be so pointless that they could hardly have been 
intentional. As for Kavi-karnapura, it may be said that he came 
to possess certain details when he was writing the drama which 
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was not available to him before. For various reasons, his work 
was neglected by later writers, but the difference between Vjrnda- 
van-das and Kfwa-das cannot be explained so easily, particularly 
when it is remembered, that the former most probably got his 
details from Nityananda who was accompanying Caitanya on this 
occasion. It remains to add that, according to Jayananda, Caitanya 
took rest at the Gundicti-batfi, and then at night proceeded to the 
temple. 

We refrain from giving such examples and the curious reader 
is referred to B. B. Majumdar’s work referred to above, which pro- 
vides the best critical apparatus on Caitanya’s biographies. Here 
we are forced to dismiss such discussions as not germane to the issue, 
or as Caitanya is reported to have said on a memorable occasion: 
‘bahy-ati-bahyam bata b&hyam etat.’ 11 We realize that this is not 
a sound proposition, but once we begin to analyze the evidence and 
evaluate them before accepting any, we shall land in a morass, from 
which it will be impossible to extricate ourselves to present a co¬ 
herent narrative of the Master's life. 

We shall therefore give up any attempt at writing Caitanya’s 
biography on strict historical methods. For, we do not want to 
repeat the futile atempts which have been made in Bengali to per¬ 
form this impossible feat. The available materials do not allow 
this to be done, and there is no record, such as inscriptions, with 
which one could fruitfully compare the literary evidence. We 
shall, therefore, rely mainly on the C.Bh. and the CC to write 
Caitanya’s biography. In support of our decision, we may add 
here that, what the reader will lose in historical methodology, will 
probably be partly compensated by his gaining an insight into the 
emotive force behind a dynamic culture. For these two books,— 
particularly the CC ,—have been, and still are, regarded as the 
standard biographies by the Gau&ya-vaisnavas. But wherever there 
are differences between Vrndavan-das and Kp^a-das Kaviraj, we 
shall usually follow the latter. 


Caitanya’s life has provided a perennial theme to Bengali authors, 
and many modern biographies are available. The most famous of 
these, in Bengali, the Amiya-Nimai-carit by Sisir Kumar Ghosh, 
the founder-editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, is a landmark in 
the history of modern Bengali bhakti literature. Sisir Kumar also 
wrote the Lord Gauranga, an English biography of Caitanya in two 
volumes. These two works describe many incidents not to be 
found in the authoritative biographies of Caitanya on which the 
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later works, mentioned below, are based, and it is possible that 
Sisir Kumar recorded the traditions current among the Gaudlya- 
vaisnavas of his time. Sisir Kumar was an ideal vai?nava, and his 
life show that Vaignavism is not a doctrine of passivity. 

Among modern scholars, the most notable and pioneer work 
was done by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, whose books, namely, The 
Vaignm>a Literature of Medieval Bengal , (1917) Caitanya And His 
Companions (1917) and Caitanya And His Age (1922) were 
for long the standard works on the subject. Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s 
Caitanya’s Life and Teachings is a translation of the CC (the Madhya 
—and Antya-lila ). A shorter account of Caitanya’s life is given 
by R. Kennedy in his The Caitanya Movement (1925). 

The latest notable English contribution to modern Caitanya 
literature is Dr. S. K. De’s Early Vaisnava Faith and Movement in 
Bengal (1942) which deals exhaustively with certain aspects of 
Caitanya’s doctrine not to be found elsewhere. 

In Bengali, a massive (one might say, forbiddingly so) literature 
have developed around Caitanya. Not only there are books and 
articles, but some journals have been devoted to the study of Cai¬ 
tanya’s life and teachings; of these the most important is the Vignu- 
priyd published by Sisir Kumar Ghosh, from the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika office, and sometimes edited by that veteran vaisnava scholar, 
Rasik Mohan Vidyabhugajpa. 12 

Among the more recent Bengali biographies of Caitanya are 
Girija Samkar Roy Chaudhury’s Barhgla Carit-Granthe Sri-Caitanya 
(1949) (Srl-Caitanya as depicted in his Bengali biographies) and 
Dr. A. C. Sen’s Itihdser &rl-Caitanya (1965) (Sri-Caitanya of History 
or The Historical Sri-Caitanya). 

Actually Girija Samkar’s book is a collection of lectures delivered 
on various occasions between 1930 to 1948. Still the lectures have 
an internal coherence of their own, and present a full length bio¬ 
graphy, which apart from its other merits is extremely well written. 
Girija Samkar has admirably analysed the Bengali biographies men¬ 
tioned above, and have noted their conflicting statements, but it is 
difficult to accept many of his conclusions. Girija Samkar was a 
great patriot and a well-known literary figure in Calcutta, 13 and 
most of his conclusions have been coloured by his literary and poli¬ 
tical outlook. For example, though he admits that Locan’s des¬ 
cription of Caitanya’s adoption of sannyasa is not historical, 14 yet 
he cannot resist the temptation of quoting extensively from Locan’s 
sensuous description of Caitanya’s love-making with Vigajupriya, 
the night before he became a monk. Similarly he has also attri- 
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buted to some of Caitanya’s activities great political significance, 
which apparently escaped some near contemporary biographers. 
However, Girija Samkar’s work is a valuable contribution to Cai- 
tanya literature. 

In Itihaser Sn-Caitanya, Dr. A. C. Sen has attempted to present 
Caitanya as he was, that is according to Dr. Sen. In this slender 
volume, Dr. Sen has selected some episodes in Caitanya’s life, noted 
very briefly the description of the biographers, and as they differ 
on almost every occasion, Dr. Sen has summarily rejected their 
statements and put forward his own imaginative suggestions as 
tentative conclusions. As a result we get an idea of how the events 
should have happened, or in other words, a new set of myths 
albeit rational myths. 

For example, Dr. Sen is somewhat concerned about the financial 
implications of Caitanya’s father’s death, and of the former’s adopt¬ 
ing a monastic life. 

Now, no biographer has given any information about the source 
of income of Caitanya’s father Jagannath Misra, but there is some 
evidence that he was poor. There is a tradition that he was a 
good scholar, and enjoyed the income of a teacher in those days. But 
as this tradition is not recorded by any biographer, Dr. Sen rejects 
it and suggests that Jagannath’s only source of income was from 
his landed property at Sylhet. 15 Why then did Jagannath settle 
down at Navadvipa? Apparently this problem did not occur to 
Dr. Sen. 16 

Vrndavan-das states that one day Sacl, Caitanya’s mother, told 
him, ‘There is nothing left in the house, what will you eat tomorrow?’ 
On hearing this Caitanya went out and returned with two tolas of 
gold. Undoubtedly this is a miracle. But Dr. Sen concludes that it 
indicates that at this time Sacl’s ornaments used to be sold to meet 
the expenses. 17 Now, there is no evidence to support this con¬ 
clusion, and it is nothing but a modern myth. Apparently Dr. Sen 
forgets that Sacl’s father had settled in Navadvipa, and they might 
have helped her. 

Next, in his quest for Caitanya’s finance Dr. Sen sends the latter 
to Sylhet on the authority of the very late writer Cudama^i, 18 only 
a mutilated copy of whose MSS. is available. Actually Dr. Sen has 
previously stated that he has not much faith in Cu^amanl. 19 Here, 
however, he needs Cutfamapi’s help for no one else has mentioned 
Caitanya’s visit to Sylhet. The reason is as follows: 

Some time after he took up the profession of a teacher, Caitanya 
went to East Bengal. There is some evidence that he Went there 
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to earn money, and in any ease he returned with some. According 
to his biographers, the people of East Bengal deeply impressed 
by his scholarship and devotion gave him ample gifts. But Dr. Sen 
has already proved to his satisfaction that Caitanya was not a good 
scholar; hence he rejects this explanation. So with Cudamanl’s 
help, he has to take Caitanya to his ancestral home Sylhet. There, 
Dr, Sen suggests that, Caitanya shall have collected the money due 
to him, settled matters with his coparceners and sold some property. 20 

Now a question may be asked: why no biographer other than 
Cudamapi mentions Caitanya’s visit to Sylhet? Actually Dr. Sen 
himself has anticipated the question and his startling answers is 
that ‘possibly* the biographers felt that if they extolled Sylhet, 
Navadvipa’s glory might be diminished. 21 Now, the biographers— 
all of them—have stated without any equivocation that Sylhet was 
the place from which Caitanya’s parents came, it was the place 
from which three of the stalwarts of his movement, namely, Advai- 
tacarya, Srivas, and Murari came, and Murari was Caitanya’s first 
biographer! 

This however is not the end of Dr. Sen’s quest for Caitanya’s 
ancestral property at Sylhet. Some of the biographers have given 
a poignant description of the parting scene when Caitanya leaves 
his old mother, and walks out of the home to take up orders. 
At this time Caitanya promised emphatically to his mother that 
he would always bear ‘her burden’. Here Dr. Sen remarks that 
such a declaration is not befitting a sanwyasin, hence his relatives 
shall have collected the revenue from the Sylhet property and 
arranged for the maintenance of Caitanya’s mother and wife. 22 

Thus we get Dr. Sen’s three suggestions; namely, (1) Caitanya’s 
father depended on his Sylhet property for his livelihood; (2) Cai¬ 
tanya went to Sylhet to collect money from the said property; 
(3) after he became a monk his wife and mother maintained them¬ 
selves from the earnings of this property. 

We have shown above that, not only there is no evidence but the 
arguments on which Dr. Sen’s conclusions rest are not sound. But 
the point that Dr. Sen overlooks is this: even in our days it is next 
to impossible to collect revenue from a small property from a dist¬ 
ance; in Caitanya’s days the collection of revenue of a property in 
Sylhet by a man residing in Navadvlpa must be presumed to have 
been impossible unless there is strong evidence to support it. As 
there is no evidence, direct or indirect which can support Dr. Sen’s 
theory or suggestion that Jagannath Mi&ra had some property at 
Sylhet which his son inherited, we must reject the idea as baseless. 
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Now, for Dr. Sen’s judgment that Caitanya’s assurance to hi* 
mother that he would ‘bear her burden’ is not befitting a sannyasin 
Firstly, Vf-ndavan-das, who wrote it, can be presumed to have known 
the sanny&sins * mode of conduct a sight better than Dr. Sen, and 
so did the millions of readers of the C.Bh., who did not find anything 
objectionable in this assurance. Apparently Dr. Sen has never 
suffered from the impulse of a strong emotion. However, as he 
has based several of his judgments on his assumed knowledge of 
the sannyasins, may iwe remark that Samkara is said to have per¬ 
formed his mother’s sraddha ceremony. The people who have 
stated this were all Samkara’s followers, and it cannot be said 
that they were unaware of the implications of this statement. Then 
Rama-Krsna Paramaharhsa brought his mother and wife and main¬ 
tained them at the DaksineSvara temple. Can it be said that, Rama- 
Kr$pa did not know the elementary rules of sannydsa. We shall 
give another example: Saint Jnanesvara’s father after becoming 
a monk returned home, and began to live with his wife; four chil¬ 
dren were bom to them, one of whom was Jnaneivara. (c. 1275- 
1296). One may reject the traditional stories about Samkara and 
Jnaneivara as unfounded, since no records can be produced to prove 
these incidents, but in Caitanya’s days people believed in these tra¬ 
ditions, and Caitanya was simply following Samkara, though in a 
slightly different manner. 

We need not take any further notice of Dr. Sen’s work which 
abounds in such fallacious arguments and absurd conclusions, care¬ 
fully prefaced by the ubiquitous ‘probably’, or ‘could it not have 
been’ and similar cheap devices. 

This reminds us of a passage from Rabindranath Tagore’s article 
called Bharatvar?er Itihas, where the Poet remarks that, ‘we must 
get rid of the superstition that the same history uniformly repeats 
itself in every country. The man who has been brought up on Roth¬ 
schild’s life, may quite naturally demand for the account books and 
the official diaries of Jesus Christ, if called upon to write a biography 
of the Saviour; and, unsuccessful in his attempt to collect thes&eftea- 
tial details about Christ’s life, he may contemptuously remark that 
the biography of a person, who seems to have been a bankrupt, is not 
Worth writing. Similarly, those who search for the papers froxx^jjhe 
archives of ancient kings of India, feel depressed when they cannot 
find them, and declare that there cannot possibly be any history of 
India. Unfortunately, they have been searching for brinjals in a 
paddy-field, and being unsuccessful in their quest refuse to recognize 
paddy as a crop at all. That man is wise, who knows that all fields 
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do not produce the same crop, and limit his ambition to finding the 
crop which can grow on his selected soil.* 23 

The field we have selected for investigation is Caitanya’s life; 
here everyone has to depend on the medieval biographers, who were 
his followers. To them Caitanya was not a person but a personified 
principle, and who can say that they were entirely wrong? In any 
case we cannot find his account books nor his private papers and travel 
diaries, so we have to depend on the medieval biographers. But as 
we have mentioned above, they fall out on details; and Kr?na-das 
Kaviraj in particular have been accused of adding super-natural 
incidents to boost Caitanya’s claim to divinity. We are therefore 
citing three examples from the biographies of Rama-Krspa Parama- 
hamsa to show that Rr?na-das Kaviraj is not the only offender in this 
respect. 

4 

The standard biography of SrI-Rama-Krsna Paramaharhsa 
is the £ri-£ri-Rama-Krs?na-Lila-prasamga by Svami Saradananda while 
Sri-Afa recorded the Saint’s conversation in his ^n-3ri-Rdma-Kr^na- 
Kathamrta. The two authors were contemporaries and direct disci¬ 
ples of the Saint. 24 

Sri-Ma writes under the dateline 8 April, 1883: ‘Thakur greet¬ 
ed Adhar. Adhar spoke about the bereavement of his friend whose 
son had died. Thakur sings to himself: Jlva saja samare ...’. After 
the song Rama-Kr$na delivered a short speech which Sri-Ala has 
recorded. 25 

Saradananda records a similar incident. One Mani-mohan 
Mallick had lost his son, and come to Daksinesvar straight from the 
cremation ground. Rama-Krsna asked him why he was looking so 
pale, and in reply Mani-mohan said that his son had died that morn¬ 
ing. Rama-Krsna remained silent for a while and then began to 
sing jtva saja samare .... After the song was over Rama-Kr^na began 
to console the old man, but in a manner entirely different from that 
recorded by Sri -Ma and in very personal terms. 26 

Now, the problem is, are Sri -Ma and Saradananda describing the 
same event? Sri-Afa does not give the name of the father while 
Saradananda does not give the date. However, it is difficult to 
believe that Rama-Kr$na sung the same song under the same cir¬ 
cumstances on two different occasions, and only after the song was 
over began to console the bereaved father. Our conclusion is that 
Sri-Ma and Saradananda have described parts of the same incident. 

In our second example Sri-Afa records R£ma-Kr?oa as saying: 
( I made a tulsi grove at Pancavafi to meditate there.* I became pos- 
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sessed with the idea of fencing it with bSk&ri (split bamboo staves). 
Next thing I saw was several bundles of baton and some rope left 
near the Pancavati after the tide. An employee of the temple was 
dancing with joy as he informed me.* 27 

According to Saradananda, Thakur wanted to put up a fence 
around Pancavati after the saplings had been eaten by cows and 
goats; and soon after the idea occured in his mind, there was a bore 
in the Ganges and the following articles were left, namely several 
wooden poles, baton, coir, and a knife. 28 

A critic may say that, Saradananda was adding details to prove 
the supernatural power of his Master. But we do not think so. It 
is quite likely that Sri -Ma had missed some details which were en¬ 
graved in Saradananda’s memory. 

Again, both Sri-Ma and Saradananda have given an account of 
an experience of Tota Puri, who had initiated Rama-Rrsna into the 
mystique of advaita. Once, while at Daksinesvar, Tota was attack¬ 
ed with acute diarrhoea. One night his pain became so acute that 
Tota decided to commit suicide by drowning himself in the Ganges. 
According to Srx-Ma’s record Rama-Rrsna said: ‘The river was 
very shallow near the landing; (Tota) moved on, but the water did 
not reach above his knee; he understood and returned.’ 29 

This incident, which occupies about three lines in SrI-Ma’s 
records, is brilliantly described by Saradananda in as many pages, 
and he writes that Tota practically reached the other side of the 
Ganges, when he realized that it was something supernatural (claim- 
mayd). He then admitted the existence of Brahman’s sakti. 30 

Here again a sophisticated modern historian may point out 
that, Saradananda was drawing on his imagination to illustrate his 
brand of ontology. But here again we must part company with 
the modern scholar and stick to Saradananda, otherwise it will be 
impossible to understand the phenomenon that was Rama-Rrsna, a 
semi-illiterate temple priest whose fame now embraces the civilized 
world. 

Saradananda was fully aware of the risk involved in writing 
the supernatural happenings in Rama-Krsna’s life. He writes; ‘We 
have realized from the beginning that in writing the life of this 
uniquely peculiar Thakur, we shall have to bear the brunt of con¬ 
tempt and abuse.... But even if I know (the fate of my biography 
in the hands of critics) I cannot help writing it. Now that we have 
started, we are unable to stop or reveal parts of truth. We have 
to say whatever we know. Otherwise there can be no peace for 
us. Someone is compelling us to write.’ 31 These sentiments have 
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a strange similarity with Rrs^a-das Kaviraj’s, who before starting 
on his main theme writes: ‘I write whatever Madana-Gopala wants 
me to write; I am a puppet, the magician is pulling the strings.” 32 

When as a result of spiritual discipline, peculiar traits were 
observed in Rama-Kr$na, he was taken to be suffering from nervous 
disorder. Then a great vaifnava devotee, learned in vai?nava lore 
detected in him the manifestation of a super-conscious principle by 
comparing him with Caitanya. 33 

Now we shall use his life as a framework of reference for the 
purpose of this biography. 

1. MC. p. 70. 

2. Transcription of Bengali names of this period presents some difficulty. We 
are here following the present phonetic convention according to which the 
inherent a in a consonant (except m a conjunct consonant) at the end of 
a word remains inarticulate even m a tatsama word. Thus 13358’ is ‘Das’ and 
‘Kaviraja’ is ‘Kaviraj 1 , and Vmdavana-dasa is Vrndavan-dfte. Similarly Rdp 
for Rupa and Jiv for Jiva. But we have used the forms Rupa Gosvamin and 
Jiva Gosvamin; the Bengali equivalents are Rup-Gosain and JIv-Gosain, but 
even in Bengal they are never referred to as gosdin, but always as Gosvami. 

3. MC. p. 81. 

4. ‘The extremely incorrect form in which the text is printed even in the third 
edition, precludes the allegation of fabrication or deliberate tampering with 
the text.’ S K. De: Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement 
in Bengal, (2nd ed.), p. 36, f.n. 

5. ‘Victorious is Kr$na, who is the blue water-lily in the two ears, collyrium 
in the two eyes, the great rope of saphire on the breast, (indeed) the entire 
adornment of the young women of Vrndavana.’ 

6. This point has been thoroughly discussed by B. B. Majumdar, MC., pp. 111-13. 

7. It was first published in the Baihgiya Sahitya Pansat PatrikA, 1304 and 1305, 

B. S. It was later edited by N. N. Basu and K. Nath in 1905. Mamgala- 
kavyas were a genre of literary works in medieval Bengal, each extolling the 
greatness of a particular god; for example Car&i-rnamgala, Manasamamgala, 
siva-mamgala etc. The Caitanya-bhagavata, which is apparently named after 
the Purana, was also sometimes called the Cavtanya-mamgala. 

8. The following were the six gosvdmins of Vrndavana, Sanatan, Rup, Jiv, 
Ragunath Das, Bhatta Raghunath, and Gopal 'Bhatta. Of these six, Gop$l 
Bhatta was a South Indian, the rest bemg Bengali; with the exception of 
Raghunath Das, who was a k&yastha, the rest were brahma-nos. For details 
of die six gosvdmins see S. K. De, op. at., pp. 111-165; and MC, pp. 114-170. 
Kr$na-das had met all the gosvdmins with the possible exception of Sanatan. 

9. S. K. De, op. at., pp. S3 and 57. 

10 Thucydides: The History of the Peloponnesian War, (Everyman's ed.), p. 145. 

11. Kavi-karnapura, Mahakdvya, XIII. 40. Kr$na-das’s famous Bengali render¬ 
ing of this sentence is ‘Prabhu kahe eho bahya. CC. II, viii. Details of 
the famous conversation with Ramananda, in which these words were used is 
given below. 

12. Rasik Mohan Vidyabhusana and his friend the novelist Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji were bom in the same year but the former died at the age at 112. 
We met him when he was 108 years old, but even at that age he retained a 
prodigious memory and keen intellect. He was famous as a great scholar, but 
we remember him for his modesty and the radiating sweetness of his perso¬ 
nality, a true vaisnava. 

13. Girija Samkar Roy Chowdhury came from a rich vatepava family of East 
Bengal. Early in his youth he came under the influence of De&abandhu 

C. R. Das, and served him faithfully in publishing the magazine N&r&yani, 
and if we are not mistaken, he was its editor. After Desabandhu’s death, 
Giriji Samkar did not take part in active politics, but his fiery patriotism re¬ 
mained as burning as ever. 

14. G. S. Roy Chowdhury, Ba-mgla Carit Granthe Sn-Caitanya, p. 207. 
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15. A. C. Sen: ItihBuer jSn-Caitanya, p. 44. 

16. We are here using the brand of methodology utilized by Dr. Sen. 

17. ibid, p. 49. 

18. ibid, pp. 59-61. 

19. ibid, 34. It may be noted that no modem scholar except Dr. Sen has taken 
any notice of Cudamani's work of which only one mutilated MSS. is avail¬ 
able. On p. 60, while dismissing the statement of biographers that Caitanya’s 
scholarship earned him money in East Bengal, Dr. Sen states: Tt is seen 
that no one has mentioned the name or the works of a poet like Kalidisa or 
a pandit like §amkaracarya within 60-70 years of their lives.’ This state¬ 
ment implies that Dr. Sen is in possession of the dates of birth and death of 
Kalidasa and gamkara. It is no use saying that the Aihole inscription of A.D. 
634 mentions Kalidasa and gamkara is commented upon by Vacaspati Misra, 
whose date is also known. Our question would be how does Dr. Sen know 
that Kalidasa lived 60-70 years before the Aihole inscription. They might 
have been contemporaries, or they might have been separated by 500 years. 

20. p. 61. This is as literal a translation of Dr. Sen’s statement as possible. 
This ‘possibility’ become almost a certainty, in the next page, for Dr. Sen has 
demolished all other avenues of income. 

21. ibid, pp. 59-60. 

22. ibid, p. 81. 

23. Bharatvar$a o Svddei; Rablndra RaCan&vali, Centenary ed , XII, p. 1028. 

24. We are here using the 2nd and the 5th volumes of the Kathamrta which were 
published in 1311 and 1339 B.S. A.D. 1904 and 1932) respectively. For the date 
of publication of the LP, see below bibliography. 

25. Kath&mrta, vol. II. iii, 5, p. 44. 

26. LP, vol. I, Curu-bhav, Purva, I, pp. 22-27. 

27. Kathamrta, vol. II, xi, 2, p. 105, December 8, 1883. 

28. LP, voL I, Guru-bhav, Purva, I, p. 83. Saradananda adds emphasis on the 
knife. 

29. Kathamrta, vol. V, iii, 2, p. 28, December, 1882. 

30. LP, L Guru-bh&va, Purva, pp. 288-291. 

31. LP, Vol. II, GhrubhAv, Uttar, p. 65. 

32. CC. I. viii, 74. Madana-Gopala is the deity in the principal temple at Vpndfi- 
vana. Kr$na-das relates that after he was requested by the vaisnavas of 
Vmdavaria to write Caitanya’s biography, he went to the Madana-Gopala 
temple to ask for His permission. In reply as it were, the garland fell from 
the deity’s neck, and it was taken as a sign of approval. (Ibid. w. 68-72). 

33. LP, vol. I, Sddhak-bhav, p. 176; pp. 205-209; vol. II, Gurubhav, Uttar, pp. 4-10; 

21 - 22 . 



CHAPTER VIH 


ADI-LILA (i) 

BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 
1 

On the evening of the full-moon day of Phalguna 1407 of the 
Saka era (February 1486) a lunar eclipse was observed at Nava- 
dvlpa in West Bengal. 1 Men and women dipped in the Ganges and 
joyous shouts of ‘Hari, Hari’ filled the city as if to welcome a baby 
born, possibly just before the eclipse started, to Saci the wife of 
Jagannath Misra. He was named Visvambhar (lit. he who sustains 
the world); ladies who came to wait upon his mother proposed that 
he should be called Nimai, and as his complexion was unusually 
fair, he was also called Gauramga (lit. fair-bodied). 2 On his twenty- 
fourth year when he became a monk, he took the name of Sri-Rpsna- 
Caitanya. Till we reach that stage of his life we shall refer to him 
as Nimai or Visvambhar. 


Upendra Misra of the village Dhaka-Dak$Ln (Sylhet) had seven 
sons, of whom the fifth, Jagannath, had settled at Navadlpa. 3 Jagan- 
nath’s father-in-law, Nilambar Cakravarti also came from Sylhet; 
his daughter, Jagannath's wife SacI was also born at Sylhet and 
probably married Jagannath there. She gave birth to eight 
daughters but none of them survived; at last a son was bom to her, 
and they named him Visvarup. When Visvarup was about eight or 
ten years old, Nimai was born. He was the last child born to Jagan¬ 
nath and Sacl. 

About Jagannath Misra. we know little, except that he had 
obtained the title of Purandara, but the significance of this title is 
not known. He was the class-mate of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s 
father, but it is apparent that he did not start a school himself. How 
he managed his affairs is unknown; but whatever his source of in¬ 
come, he was not a rich man. The equivocal description su-daridra, 
seems to indicate that he belonged to what we call today, lower 
middle class. But in those days, financial position did not deter¬ 
mine a person’s social status. 4 

Today, few remember the name of Jagannath, but Sad is still 
famous in Bengal; the vaisnavas fondly refer to her as the ai, ‘mother*. 
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She was a quiet lady, very short, and we have a description of her 
constantly running after her youngest child and shouting, ‘Nimai, 
Nimai’. 


About thirteen months before Nimai’s birth Jagannath had felt 
a divine light enter his heart and then passing on to Sacl’s. SacI 
also saw many gods worshipping her. 5 

Soon after the child was born, his parents were one day sur¬ 
prised to see small foot-prints in the room which showed clear 
marks of a banner, thunder, conch, discus and fish. Who left these 
foot-prints in the room? The husband and wife discussed but 
could not unravel the mystery.* Then as Sacl began to feed the 
child she noticed the marks on the boy’s feet and called Jagannath. 
They then called Sacl's father Nllambar Cakravarti, a famous astro¬ 
loger. Nilambar told them what he had already calculated from 
his grandson's horoscope, and now he identified the thirty-two phy¬ 
sical signs of a great man in his grandson’s body. 

A peculiar trait of the child was that, his cries could only be 
stopped if someone recited the name of Hari. 6 Thus practically from 
his birth, Nimai began to dwell on the name which he later declar¬ 
ed to be inseparable from the possessor of the name. 

In due course the extremely beautiful child began to crawl 
about the house to the great delight of his parents. One day, how¬ 
ever, he caught hold of a snake; as everybody gave up hope for him, 
he released it and it moved away. 

None could control the restless boy. He would rush outside 
and ask for whatever he saw, parched rice, bananas or sweetmeats. 
Charmed by his fascinating looks, even strangers gave him what 
he asked for. Dawn and noontide and dusk, the little Master went 
out to neighbouring houses. At one place he would drink their 
milk, at another eat their rice, and the unlucky place where he 
found nothing, he would break the empty pots. If perchance he 
was caught he would beg to be let off ‘this time’, promising never 
to do it again. They marvelled at the child’s cleverness; none was 
angry; all loved him more than their own sons. Sad tried to re¬ 
form him, but her reproach almost maddened him and he broke all 
the household utensils. Sometimes he was possessed with an un¬ 
governable rage. One day he hit his mother, either very hard or 
as Murari (I. vi, 22) says struck her with a brick-bat (vadane tasyd 
itfakam prahinot rufd) and Saci fainted; Nimai was contrite and 
never ill-treated his mother again. 7 
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One day as he was meandering along, two thieves, attracted 
by his ornaments, kidnapped him. The thieves tried to beguile 
him by sweet word, and he climbed on the shoulder of one, quite 
happily, as they gave him a sweet. Then the thieves made for 
their home. But something happened; they lost their way, and 
after moving about for some time found themselves before Jagan¬ 
nath Misra’s house, and as they set him down, Nimai ran off to the 
eager arms of his father, whom his son's unusually long absence 
from home had thoroughly shaken by this time. During the ecstasies 
of Nimai's reunion with his parents, the thieves escaped. The neigh¬ 
bours when they heard the story from Nimai, blessed him, saying: 
'Providence guards the infant, the aged and the infirm.' 

But Nimai was a turbulent child. 6acS took him with her 
when she went to the Ganges for her bath; the result was Nimai 
would play with the discarded pots left with the garbage. So 6acx 
left him in the house, and on return found him playing with a dog, 
which in those days no orthodox Hindu would even touch. So Sac! 
became wise, and tied him when she went out. 8 

Possibly the parents had little control over Nimai, and it is 
equally likely that they spoilt him a little, the fate of many children 
born to an ageing couple. His mysterious signs of future great¬ 
ness shall have also awed them, and miracles continued to happen. 
One day, for example, Jagannath asked Nimai to fetch a book from 
inside the house. As Nimai went inside Jagannath and Sadi heard 
the jingling sounds of an anklet. It could not be rationally ex¬ 
plained, for no one in the house wore an anklet. 

Jagannath had the due rites performed for his son, like the 
karya-bheda and the cufa-karana ceremonies. Then at the age of 
five, Nimai’s vidyarambha ceremony was performed. 9 He copied 
the letters of the alphabet with ease and in two or three days mas¬ 
tered the writing of even the compound letters. Then began 
Nimai’s new game of writing the names of the various avat&ras, 
like Rama, Kr$na, Murari, Mukunda and Vanamall. 

But Nimai was still capricious; his strange demands included 
flying birds, and even the stars and the moon, and when his de¬ 
sires remained unfulfilled, he went into a tantrum. The only me¬ 
thod of calming him was to recite the name of Hari. But one day 
even this remedy failed, and in reply to anxious inquiry, Nim&i 
said that he wanted to eat the offerings to Viwu made by the two 
br&hmanas, namely, Jagad& and Hirapya, who were fasting on Re¬ 
count of ekadait day. To them went their friend JagannSth, possibly 
a little abashed, but Jagadis and Hiraxjya were extremely happy 
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when they learnt of the boy’s demand. They were also surprised that 
Nimai should have known that they were fasting, and had pre¬ 
pared a sumptuous offering for the Lord. So they decided that 
the Lord must be indwelling in this boy. With great joy they sent 
him the naivedya offerings. 

The school added new attractions to Nimai’s life, and as Vrn- 
davan-das delicately expresses it, he immersed himself in timcalya- 
rasa, that is indulged in all sorts of pranks. He collected a group 
of unruly boys, and forayed over the city. It was Nimai’s habit to 
mock other boys, that is, those not in his group; this led to quarrels 
and ended in fights, in which Nimai’s party always emerged victo¬ 
rious, but not before the reckless Nimai had collected a good bit 
of dust or mud from the ground, where he would have been rolling 
with his opponent in one of his ungovernable rages. Next move¬ 
ment was therefore to the Ganges, where a dip would remove the 
telltale signs. It seems also, that, Nimai selected his time for braiwls 
rather judiciously, that is when returning in the late morning from 
the school, so that he could finish his affairs, have his bath, and 
return home in time for the mid-day meal with no suspicion aroused. 

Nimai’s bath in the Ganges soon turned into a terror for peace¬ 
ful people. Not only he threw water at all and sundry but spat 
water at them, which obliged the receivers to bathe again. There 
were variations in his games: Nimai found someone calmly medi¬ 
tating, so he poured a little water on his head, and as the fellow 
scrambled, Nimai calmly said, ‘Whom are you meditating upon? 
See I am the manifest Narayaija of this age.' Then he ran away 
with someone’s Siva-Umga (made of clay) or with someone’s utto- 
rlya (outer garment). There were even more tempting baits: brdh- 
manas took articles for Vi$nu worship like, flower, durm-grass, san¬ 
dal-wood paste and food offerings to the Ganges; first they bathed 
and then they worshipped. Now they found that, while they bathed, 
Nimai had ran away with everything. This, however, was not the 
end; Nimai dived into the water and dragged the legs of innocent 
people performing the sandhyd ceremony half-immersed in the Gan¬ 
ges; sometimes he caught an inoffensive boy and put a little water in 
his ears, just to make him howl. But the worst prank seems to 
have been his habit of climbing on a man’s shoulder to use it as a 
diving board. However, the explosion came when he substituted 
the clothes of the male bathers with those of the females. A male 
deputation waited on Jagannfith, and a girls* on SacL The latter’s 
complaint did not include the items mentioned above, but they 
were bitter at Nimfii and his gang for throwing sand at them after 
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they had finished their bath, and when they protested the cheerful 
reply was that they would marry the girls. The proposal, of course 
could not be taken seriously, because the boys were about six to 
eight years in age. They also scattered or ate the edibles the girls 
brought with them to perform sundry vratas; water had also been 
spat on them and occasionally a small fruit pushed into their braids. 
The girls threatened Saci that unless she did something to curb the 
activities of her son, they would be compelled to report to their 
guardians, and inevitably trouble would follow. 

&aci tried to pacify the girls as best as she could, and promised 
to tie up Nimai should he again indulge in such frolics. But Jagan¬ 
nath took a sterner attitude. Next day, he went to catch Nimai; 
but as he approached, the girls, who after all had great affection 
for this beautiful boy, warned him of his impending danger. Nimai 
immediately took to his heels, after prompting his friends, that 
they should all aver, when Jagannath asked them, that Nimai had 
not come to bathe at all. So in a rage Jagannath began to search 
for his son, but now the other side began to plead for Nimai lest the 
angry Jagannath thrashed him too severely. So it was agreed that 
should Nimai repeat his offence, the elders would stop him and 
bring him to Jagannath, and in the meantime he should be excused, 
for his running away showed that he had taken the warning to 
heart. 

In the meantime, Nimai spattered a few drops of ink on his 
body, and with his books in his hands returned home and asked his 
mother to give him oil, so that he might have his bath after apply¬ 
ing it on his body, as is the general custom in Bengal. Saci was 
very happy, and like all fond mothers, began to doubt the com¬ 
plaints against her boy. In the meantime Jagannath returned; his 
temper had cooled down by this time, and as Nimai climbed on his 
lap, he merely said, ‘Son, how is it that you disturb people when 
they are bathing, and sometimes even run away with the offerings 
meant for Vi$nu? Are you not afraid of offending god?’ Nimai 
said that, he was not responsible for what other boys did; for exam¬ 
ple to-day he had not gone to the river, yet a complaint seems to 
have been lodged against him. If he were again falsely accused, 
he would really do something quite nasty. Thus all were mollified 
and with a free heart Nimai again went gaily to the Ganges. But 
after this his pranks subsided. 


3 

Then something happened which sobered Nimai. His eldest 
brother Visvarup became a sannyasin. Viivariip’s date of birth is 
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not known, possibly he was about sight or ten years older than 
Nimfii. He was a model of a son; handsome, quiet, studious and 
religious-minded. Often of a morning,Me took his bath in the Ganges 
and then repair to the house of Advaitacarya, whose heart and 
soul his younger brother dominated later. But Nimai was still 
a child, and at Sad's bidding went to Advait’s house to fetch his 
brother for lunch. 

When his parents were arranging his marriage, Visvarup sud¬ 
denly took orders and left Navadvipa. 10 To his fond parents it was 
nothing less than a calamity. They had lost eight children; now 
they practically lost their eldest son, on whom they naturally 
relied to look after them in their old age. Jagannath died a few 
years later, so he was spared Sacl’s fate, who had to suffer a worse 
separation from her youngest child, and what was even worse, 
survived him, after he died at far away Puri. She and her daughter- 
in-law, Vi$QU-priya, were born to suffer, as they say, for the good 
of humanity. 

One result of Vi£varup’s departure was a change in Nimai’s 
outlook. He assured his parents that he would perform stead¬ 
fastly the true duties of a son. The virtual loss of his brother was 
a great blow to him also. Overnight he calmed down, became 
extremely studious, and confined himself to the home as much as 
possible to comfort his weeping parents. The result was somewhat 
unexpected. By close attention to his studies, Nimai naturally 
began to fare much better than his fellow students, and people 
congratulated Jagannath for his young son’s success. This, how¬ 
ever, frightened him, for Viivarup too vijas a meritorious scholar. 
Jagannath, who was getting old, now became obsessed with the 
idea that if Nifhai were a|lowed to become a scholar he also might 
leave him one day. So Jagannath stopped his studies; he preferred 
to have an ignorant son ratfifer than lose him. 6acl protested: 
‘How would Nimai earn his livelihood’,*$he asked Jagannath, and 
added, 'who would give his daughter in marriage to an unlettered 
man.’ But Jagannath was adamant; ‘Learning does not necessarily 
bring wealth, or 1 would not have remained poor,’ he replied, and 
advised his wife to put her trust in divine dispensation. 

So Nimai was removed from the school. He did not protest 
verbally but inwardly he rebelled. He had developed a taste for 
studies, and probably enjoyed the pleasure of securing the top 
place among his class-mates. He again joined the gang of unruly 
boys k&d began his pranks, and damaged things in his own house 
as W&tas M others. Then he began to stay out till late in the 
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evening, and sometimes did not return home at all, but spent the 
whole night with picking fruits from the neighbours’ gardens, after 
taking the precaution of bolting their doors from outside. Still his 
father did not relent. 

One day at last when Jagannath was away on business, 
Nimai went and sat on a heap of discarded pots. 11 Black soot printed 
streaks on his fair body, but Nimai sat there as if on a throne and 
began to laugh at his friends. Soon some of them went and in¬ 
formed Sari, who hastened there and implored him to get down. 
She tried to cajole him and pointed out that, even the touch of a 
discarded pot entails a purificatory bath, and that Nimai was old 
enough to realize it. Nimai blandly replied that, he was an un¬ 
educated boy, so it was not possible for him to understand these 
things. Then in a more prophetic mood, he told his mother that 
nothing could make him impure, wherever he stayed became pure; 
the pots in which Vi?nu’s offerings had been cooked could never 
become impure. 

But SacI hardly understood or indeed listened to her son; she 
was afraid lest her husband should come to learn of their son’s 
latest caprice. So she implored Nimai to have a bath and then come 
for his meal. Nimai agreed on condition that he was allowed to 
rejoin the school. SacI became angry and began to scold him, 
but Nimai sat adamantly on the pots. Then the ladies of the 
locality rallied in Nimai’s support, and not only justified his demand 
but pointed out how lucky SacI was that her son should beg to be 
allowed to go to the school while their children usually preferred 
to stay away from it. They too begged Nimai to come down, and 
assured him their approval in whatever he did, if he were not 
allowed to join school forthwith. As this appeal also failed, Sari 
ultimately exasperated, and probably humiliated before her neigh¬ 
bours, physically dragged him home, and forced him to take a bath. 

But when Jagannath returned, SacI related the incidents of the 
morning, and said that this was the inevitable reaction of withdraw¬ 
ing him from the school. The neighbours also reproached JagannSth 
for neglecting the education of a promising boy. 'You cannot alter 
Krona’s will; then why keep him ignorant, perform his upanayana 
ceremony, and readmit him to the school;’ Jagannath’s friends 
and neighbours advised. Ultimately he agreed and the boisterous 
Nimai was very happy. 

1. Tile day of the week and the tithl is not given in any biography. According 
to Sri Radha Govinda Nath, it was a Saturday and the nakfatra was PQrva- 
phalgunl. According to Phani Bhusan Datta (MC. p. 4), it was 18 February, 
1486, according to me Julian Calendar, and 27 February, 1 *1486, according to 
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the Gregorian calendar; according to P. V. Raman; Notable Horoscope* 
(1956), p. 77, it was 18 February, I486. 

2. Several accounts are available for the origin of the name Nimai which have 
been given above p. 98. It is quite usual for a Besgali child, male or female 
to have more than one name, particularly if one of his names is highly 
Sanskritized, which again is very usual. The Sanskrit name is known as 
bhala-ndm (good name) and the nickname as flak-ndm (name by which one 
is called). Uaudiya-wa^navas usually refer to Caitanya as Mahaprahhu (lit. 
great lord) and sometimes as Gauramga-candra or Gauramga-sundara, or 
sometimes as Navadvipa-candra, rarely as Sri-Caitanya-deva but never as 
Caitanya. 

3. For the probable genealogy of Caitanya’s ancestors, see appendix to this 
chapter. 

4. Dr. D. C. Sen has stated that a copy of the Adiparvan of the Sanskrit Mahd- 
bhdrata written in Jagannath Mlira’s own hand bearing his signature and 
the date of copy (Saka 1390 A.D., 1468) was in the possession of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ajit Nath Nyayaratna of Nadi?. Dr. Sen has further stated that 
the handwriting was beautiful and the copy was particularly free from scribal 
error. (D. C. Sen; Chaitanya and His Age, p. 103). Is it possible that 
Jagannath Misra eked out a livelihood by copying MSS? This profession was 
not forbidden to brahmanas, but not quite respectable, and at least not worthy 
of a scholar. Jagannath's son had his manuscripts copied by one Vijaya-dis. 

5. For similar incidents concerning Rama-Kr^na's birth, see LP., I, Purvakatha, 
pp. 57-71. 

6. Vivekananda as a boy was practically unmanageable; he only became quiet 
when his mother having reminded herself of Visvanatha (Siva) poured some 
water on his head. LP. Th&kurer Divya-bhdv o Narendrarvath, pp. 86-87. 

7. Vivekananda as a boy used to break furniture when angry, and once re¬ 
buked his mother in unseemly language, ibid, pp. 86, 94; Saradananda got 
these details from Vivekananda’s mother. 

8. It should be noted that we are summarizing these incidents from various 
biographies, and it is not possible to relate them in chronological order. 

9. Nimai’s age at the time of vidyarambha ceremony (or ftfUe-khatfi as it is 

known in Bengali) is nowhere stated. But it was usual to hold this cere¬ 
mony in the fifth year of the child on some day from the 12th of the bright 
half of Karttika to the 11th of the bright half of A$adha, but excluding the 
1st, 6th, 8th, 15th tithis or nkta tithis, that is, 4th, 9th and 14th and Saturdays 
and Sundays. For details see P. V. Kane, History of Dharmaj&str a, vol II 
part i, p. 267. ’ 

10. Visvarup was never heard of again. Later when Caitanya went on his 
southern tour, he tried unsuccessfully to trace his brother. The tradition is 
that Visvarup took the name of Samkararanya, and died near Poona. 

11. Earthenware pots are thrown away after being used for cooking only once* 
these are never touched by orthodox Hindus, for they are not cleansed of the 
cooked food. Nimai was actually sitting on the pots in which food-offerings 
to Visnu had been cooked; but that did not make any difference. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Appendix A 
GENEALOGY 

We are giving below the genealogical table of Caitanya’s ances¬ 
tors from Dr. D. C. Sen's Chaitanya And His Companions pp. 218-19. 
Dr. Sen did not give the source of his information, and these 
tables are not given in any known biography or other literary 
source. Therefore, the authenticity of these tables 4s doubtful; 
still we reproduce them here, for these tables may guide future 
wdrkers in this problem. Vi?nupriya’s genealogical table seems 
to be fairly correct. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ADI-LILA ii 

The Student 

Jagannath performed Nimai’s upanayana ceremony and first 
sent him to Visnu Pandit and Sudarsana for finishing his elementary 
education, and later admitted him to the seminary of the gram¬ 
marian Gamga-das Pandit. Nimai was now eight or nine years 
old, and this was his first encounter with Sanskrit, but soon he 
established his reputation among his fellow students as an extremely 
precocious and clever boy. It was at Gamga-das Pandit’s seminary 
that Nimai had as his class-mate Murari Gupta, later his follower, 
and his earliest biographer. 

Nimai’s reputation was mainly based on his capacity for in¬ 
venting grammatical riddles called phakkika. But this alone did 
not exhaust his energy. After the classes were over, the boys 
used to go to the Ganges for their midday bath. There students 
from different seminaries used to meet, and arguments were ban¬ 
died about the respective merits of teachers, leading to vilification 
and abuse; and ultimately it ended in brawls. As Vrndavan-das 
says, ‘the Master was still “parama-cancala”, very restless.’ 

He was very fond of swimming, and soon became an expert 
swimmer, crossing the river more than once at a time. This in¬ 
terest in swimming he retained even when he had become a famous 
sannyasin at Puri. It was also at Puri that he once demonstrated 
his skill at stick-play, which he probably acquired now. He was 
a high spirited boy. 

One day Jagannath Misra had a peculiar dream. He practi¬ 
cally saw the future of his son; a monk worshipped by a vast con¬ 
course. He woke up with a start and began to pray to Ky$na that 
Nimai might stay at home as a householder. To an anxious SacI, 
he described his dream, and she reassured him. ‘Nimai,’ she said, 
‘is only interested in his studies. Dream after all is a dream. Of 
course Nimai will never leave his home and become a monk/ 

When Nimai was about eleven, Jagannath fell ill, and died. 
His death was such a tragedy for his wife and son, that Vrndavan- 
das felt unable to describe it in detail. As he says, Sac! now lived 
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only for her son. Nimai tried to comfort his mother as best as be 
could, and almost repeated what he had told his parents wheh 
Visvarup had left home: his mother need not have any misgiving 
so long as he was there; he would give her such precious things 
as were only enjoyed by gods. 

Sac! had to suppress her grief and look after her son/ But 
the trouble was that, though Nimai was very solicitous for his 
mother, his capricious temper was not yet subdued. Actually, he 
could never control his temper till he became a monk and totally 
changed himself. Now, after his father’s death, they had become 
poor, but with a youth’s lack of consideration, he persisted in de¬ 
manding the small luxuries to which he had been accustomed, and 
created a scene when SacI failed to satisfy him. One day he de¬ 
manded a garland and sandal-paste, to worship the Ganges after 
his bath. SacI asked him to wait for a little while, so that some 
one could go out and buy one. The idea of waiting maddened 
him; he broke all the pitchers and the pots and pans containing 
oil, ghi. and salt and the spices. As a matter of fact, he broke 
practically everything he could lay his hands upon. Then in an 
uncontrollable rage he began to hit with a stick whatever he could 
find. Terror-stricken, t§acl hid herself; when there was nothing 
on which he could vent his anger, Nimai began to roll on the ground. 
This quietened him. 

In the meantime, Sari had sent someone to bring the garland, 
and when it was brought to Nimai as he lay in the dust, Sac! 
cleaned him and avowed that she did not at all mind what had 
happened, and gave him the garland. Nimai was ashamed of 
himself and went for his bath. When he returned he was again in 
a happy mood, and had his meals. Then Sari gave him the pan 
(betel leaf) and as he began to chew it with evident relish told 
him: ‘Son, this house and everything in it is yours. Whatever 
you destroy is your, loss, not mine. Now you will go out for your 
studies, but there is nothing left in the house. What will you eat 
tomorrow?’ Nimai laughed and said: ‘Rr$na is the sustainer; He 
will feed us,’ and went out with his books. When he returned in 
the evening, he gave his mother two tolas of gold and said: ‘Mother, 
Kr?na has given this. This will meet all your expenses.* Sadi 
was amazed; she could not decide whether her son had borrowed it 
or got it through some supernatural powers. However, she in¬ 
structed her servant to have the gold valued at several places 
before selling it. 
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This was Sacl’s last experience of her son’s caprice. He was 
no longer a boy, and now determined to excel at studies. Books 
were his constant companion. In the seminary he was the best 
scholar and the favourite of the teacher. Possibly as a result of 
his success, he* became rather proud and supercilious, and treated 
the less brilliant students with unconcealed contempt. For 
example, his future follower and biographer Murari, ■Who was his 
class-mate was a vaidya by caste. So Nimai one day told him: 
‘Murari, why do you read grammar. You better follow your trade, 
and collect herbs and roots. Grammar is a difficult subject and 
it will not help you to cure cough or indigestion.’ Murari natu¬ 
rally was extremely annoyed and challenged Nimai to discuss with 
him any grammatical point. NlmSi' accepted the challenge, but 
from Vrndavan-das’s account it seems that honours were shared 
evenly. 

We do not have the details of the debates nor of the discussions' 
which Nimai held with his fellow students, as no one cared to 
maintain records of what in those days were probably quite com¬ 
mon in Navadvipa. However, we reproduce here a few notable 
dialogues which seems to have come down from this period. These 
may not have any historical value, but illustrate contemporary 
manners. 

It is said that one day the famous logician Pak$adhara Misra 
was sitting in the poet Vidyapati’s hospice. As Vidyapati came to 
supervise the comfort of his guests, he saw a very thin man sitting 
near a pillar, and said in jest: 

prdghwno ghunavat kone $uk$matvan—n=:opalabhyase J 
Prompt came the reply from the unruffled logician: 
na hi sthula-dhiyah pumso suksme dr^tih praj&yate 2 

To the same Pak$adhara, it is said, Raghunatha Siromapi came 
as a student. As Raghunatha was disfigured due to the loss of 
one eye, Paksadhara said, not in very good taste: 

Akhandalah sahasr-ak$ah Virupak?as trilocanah 
anye dvi-locandh sarve ko bhavdn eka-locandh 3 
Immediately Raghunatha retorted: 

yo’andham karoty=akfimantam yas ca bdlam prabodhayet 
tarn ev=ddhyapakam manye tad anye ndma-dhdriy&h 4 

These stories have no historical basis, but they illustrate, the 
mordant wit which was then in vogue. And as fog' boasting, the 
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following vetse invariably attributed to Baghunatha giromapi will 
give an idea: * ■ 

kavyefu komala-dhiyo vayam eva nanye 
tarkesu karkaia-dhiyo vayam eva nanye 
tantrepu yantrita-dhiyo vayam eva nanye 
Kf?ne?u samyata-dhiyo vayam eva nanye 5 

It is quite possible that for all these verses we are indebted 
to the students of Navadvlpa, brilliant, witty, and cock-sure, that is, 
qualities almost inseparable from a highbrow br&hmava intellec¬ 
tual. Nimai belonged to this class. 

At the age of sixteen, Nimai completed his studies and was 
invited by one Mukunda-Sanjaya to teach his son. In return 
Mukunda put at Nimai’s disposal his big Cayfa-maiyfap, where 
within a short time, large number of students gathered to learn 
grammar from the handsome young teacher. 

Modern scholars have expressed doubts about Nimai’s scholar¬ 
ship as well as the number of the students said to have enrolled 
in his class, but the medieval biographers are unanimous on these 
two points, namely, that Nimai was an accomplished scholar and 
large number of students flocked to his school. 

Now, as to the first point it may be pointed out that, in Nava¬ 
dvlpa of those days hardly anybody would send his son to a scholar 
who was not recognized as such. For example, there was one 
Gadadhar Bhattacarya (A.D. 1650) who was the student of Hari- 
ram Tarkavaglsa, the greatest professor of nyaya of his time. 
Gadadhar was Hariram's most favourite student, but before the 
former could obtain a degree the teacher died, and Gadadhar could 
not obtain any title of distinction. Still, Gadadhar opened his fol, 
but for a few years no student came to him, and he delivered lec¬ 
tures before the trees and the creepers. However, pandits came 
there to pluck flowers, and were impressed by Gadadhar’s dis¬ 
courses. They spread his fame and thus Gadadhar secured 
students.* 

We may presume that conditions did not differ materially in 
the beginning of the 16th century when Nimai Pandit opened his 
tol in Mukunda-Safijaya’s Carn^t-mw.i^ap. He had presumably ob¬ 
tained a degree in grammar, 7 Which being the preliminary subject 
for all Sanskrit studies would naturally attract larger number of stu¬ 
dents than such advanced studies as ved&nta or nyaya. There is 
also some dubious evidence that Nim&i taught smrti, which would 
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obviously attract more students than philosophy. There is there¬ 
fore, hardly any reason to dismiss as fabrication his biographers' 
claim that he had a large number of students. 

But did Nimai himself study philosophy or was he a mere 
grammarian? Modern scholars are inclined to believe that he 
knew little more than the Kalapa-grammar, which he taught, but 
the biographers, particularly Kr$na-das Kaviraj, have given examples 
of Nimai’s ability to discuss rhetorical and philosophical problems. 
Where did he learn these subjects? The answer may be that after 
finishing his course at Gamga-das Pandit’s seminary, Nimai had to 
open his own to support himself and his mother, and as we shall 
see presently, he was probably thinking of marriage about this 
time. But he may have continued his studies privately, for which 
there is some evidence: both Vrndavan-das ( C.Bh . II, xxv) and 
Kr?na-das Kaviraj (CC. I. x) mention one Vijaya-das who copied 
manuscripts for Nimai. This shows two things; firstly, Nimai had 
the true bent of a scholar and was following up his studies, secondly, 
he had the money to pay the copyist. 1 2 3 4 5 * * 8 

We must also take into consideration Nimai’s overpowering 
personality. By the time he was barely twenty-five years old, a 
mighty king like Prataparudra and his ministers—not to speak of 
others—were doing him obeisance. As we shall see, as a sann- 
yasin, he rarely appeared in public, and never addressed them. 
Yet he was their idol. This is nothing less than a phenomenon, and 
can only be explained on the basis of his tremendous power of 
attraction. This capacity could not suddenly evolve overnight out 
of nothing; therefore, the reasonable conclusion seems to be that, 
the students were impressed with Nimai Pandit’s brilliance and 
were attached to him, even while he was in his early youth. 

1. ‘O guest (prdghuno)! You are sitting like a ghuna near the pillar; and you 
are very thin ( suksma ), so you could not be seen.’ Ghuna means an insect 
like a white ant, but here the connotation is with ghurtak^ara-nyaya, which 
owes its origin to the unexpected and chance resemblance of an incision in 
wood or in a book due to the insect in the form of a letter and is used to 
denote any fortuitous or random occurrence. 

2. ‘A thick-headed man cannot perceive subtle objects.’ 

3. ‘Akhandala (Indra) has thousand eyes, Virupakga (Siva) has three, all the rest 
have two, who are you Sir, with only one eye.’ 

4. ‘He who is capable of giving an eye (power of vision) to the eyeless, and 
gives knowledge to the ignorant is, alone to be considered a real teacher, while 
the rest are merely so-called teachers.’ 

5. 'No one appreciates literature as much as we do; in logic we (have) the shar¬ 
pest understanding; our understanding of tantra (is always) associated with 
yantra (tantric diagram) as no one else’s; our mind ia more constantly in 

rapport with Kp$na than any one else’s.’ 

However, Ragunnatha seems to have been a monist. The following verse 
is prefixed to all his works: 

om namah aarva-bhfitani vistdbhya paritipthate 
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akhaiuji-dnanda-bodhaya purnaya paramatmane. 

‘I bow to that Supreme Being, who is immanent in every object and is in 
the nature of continuous bliss.’ This verse has been variously interpreted, 
and sometimes it has been quoted to prove that Raghunatha was a follower 
of VMi^tadvaita; but most probably he was a monist. Anyway, Caitanya ap¬ 
parently had no influence on his great contemporary. Does the last line of 
the verse (f.n. 4) alludes to the contemporary vaipiavas? 

6. Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj: Gleanings from the History and Bibliography of the 
Nyaya-Vaisefika Literature, Calcutta, 1961, p. 71. 

7. Such a degree would be equivalent to a vyakarana-tirtha of these days, which 
its holders never mention, being too easy, or basic, though they are entitled 
to do so. The titles a modem Bengali Pandit uses are Samkhya-Vedanta- 
tirtha, etc. 

8. Nimai should be compared with Vivekananda who was a mere graduate but 
dominated all the scholars who came in contact with him, and so did Rabindra¬ 
nath who was not even a matriculate. Vivekananda had a phenomena] 
memory, and his recorded statement is that, even as a young student he could 
grasp the meaning of an entire page by reading the first and the last line. 
LP, II, Thakurer Divya-bhav o Narendranath, p. 78. 
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ADI-ULA iii 

Nimdi Pandit 

We have seen that, as a child Nimai used to disturb the girls 
engaged in performing rituals on the bank of the Ganges. Soon, 
however, he changed completely his outlook towards women; he 
not only avoided them, but even before he matured as a boy, he 
would not so much as glance at a woman if he could avoid it. This 
self-imposed vow he retained for the rest of his life. There was, 
however, one exception; he had once met a girl called Lak$ml, 
when he was a child. He happened to see her again about the 
time he opened his tol, and they fell in love. By a strange chance 
the day that Nimai met Laksmi for the second time, one Vanamall 
Acarya came to see Sad. Possibly he had nothing else to talk 
about, so he suddenly asked Sari, why she was not thinking about 
her son’s marriage; there was, Vanamall said, a beautiful girl 
called Laksmi, daughter of Vallabh Acarya (not to be confused 
with the great vaisnava teacher) who would be a perfectly suitable 
match for Nimai. Sac! had been thinking of Nimai’s marriage for 
some time, but she frankly told Vanamall, that, her fatherless son 
had still to make good in the world before she could think of his 
marriage. 

Vanamall was not very happy to hear Sari’s decision, but he 
took his leave without further argument. On his way he met 
Nimai, who hailed him. Vanamall then told Nimai: ‘I proposed 
a suitable marriage for you, but for some unaccountable reason 
your mother did not pay any heed to me.’ Possibly Vanamall also 
gave the details of the proposal. Nimai kept quiet, but on re¬ 
turning home the first thing he asked his mother was, why did 
she not receive the Acarya, that is, Vanamall, properly. This was 
enough for Sari, and she took the hint. 

Next day Vanamall came again and this time Sari requested 
him to arrange the match as early as possible. Vanamfill went 
straight to Vallabh’s house and formally proposed the marriage, 
Vallabh was very happy, but frankly confessed that he was very 
poor, so all he could give his daughter would be five myrobalans, 
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the proverbial dowry of a poor ghd( With this Vanamall re-? 
turnes to Saci, and she agreed gladly. Soon Nim&i was married 
to Lak$mi. 

i 

4iter his mlffiidge, Nimai devoted himself even more whole¬ 
heartedly than .Before to his profession, and gave himself up en¬ 
tirely to teaching- We now have his description; an extremely 
handsome young man, dressed, in the height of fashion, lips red 
from chewing betels, followed by a contingent of students where¬ 
ver he went. This indeed was his peculiar trait: as a child he 
was the leader of the children of the locality; as a student he was 
the leader of his school; now he was leading his own students, 
possibly slightly proud and of course sarcastic about his colleagues, 
as most young teachers usually are. 

One of Nimai’s favourite remarks on becoming a teacher was 
that, those who did not know the rules of conjunction (first lesson 
in Sanskrit grammar) became professors in the iron-age (Kali- 
yuga). The pious local vaisnavas also became the target of his 
barbed wit, and they kept away from him as far as possible. One 
day as he was lordly prowling with his students, he happened to 
see a devout vaisnava named Mukunda (his future follower) who 
ran away to avoid him. Disdainfully Nimai asked: ‘Why did 
the fellow run away’. 1 Govinda, to whom the question was ad¬ 
dressed replied meekly that possibly Mukunda was suddenly re¬ 
minded of something he had forgotten. Nimai was not satisfied 
with this answer. He said: ‘I know why he ran away. He does 
not want to speak to a worldly man as I am. This fellow reads 
only the vaisnava scriptures, while I explain the various com¬ 
mentaries. I never talk about Kp$oa, hence he runs away from 
me.’ After abusing Mukunda, Nimai added: ‘All right; they will 
avoid me for some time, but not for long. I shall become such a 
vaisnava, that the whole world will flock at my door.* This was 
as good a prophecy as any, but none paid any heed to it, for Nimai 
was laughing while he joked about his future. 

Nimai’s future preceptor Isvar Purl came to Navadvipa. He 
was warmly welcomed by the small group of devoted vaisnavas 
of Navadvipa, but Nimai was not one of them. However, one day 
they met, and Uvar Pun was struck by Nimai’s appearance. He 
had already heard of Nimai Pandit, and was glad to meet him. 2 
'NimSi respected the convention of his age and society and one day 
inVfted ftvar Puri to his house. So tsvar Purl came and had his 
h&ftls at Nimai's house, after which he discoursed at length on 
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Kr?na. This did not have any tangible effect on Nimai, but since 
then he went and saw Isvar Pirfi every day. 

ISvar Puri had written a book called the Kr?na-UUimrta. He 
wanted to know Nimai’s opinion about it. Nimai politely assured 
him that when a devotee describes Kr$na, it is sinful to criticize it; 
in whatever manner a devotee addresses Kr?na, He is certainly 
pleased. For example. 

murkho vadati Vi?naya dhlro vadati Vi?nave 

ubhayos tu samam punyam bhava-grdhi Janardanah. 3 

The reply, though not quite complimentary to him, seems to have 
gratified Isvar Puri, but one day as he was reading his work to 
Nimai, the latter pointed out a mistake and said that this verb 
should not be used in atmanepada form. This led to a learned 
dispute, but Isvar Puri was a learned man, and though Nimai at 
first proved his point, the monk gathered his wits about him after 
Nimai had left, and at their meeting next day proved that the 
verb could be used in atmanepada form. Thus they spent some 
days together, but Isvar Puri did not stay in a place for long, and 
after some time he left Navadvipa. 

One day Nimai caught hold of Mukunda, and demanded to 
know why Mukunda ran away to avoid him. ‘Today’, said Nimai, 
‘I shall not let you go unless you satisfy me’. Mukunda thought 
that ‘this man is only proficient in grammar, so if a topic on poetics 
is selected, I shall easily corner him.’ So he said aloud: ‘Gram¬ 
mar is a subject for children ( sisu-sastra ). Let us discuss poetics 
(alamkara) .’ Nimai readily agreed, and, in the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed, Mukunda was thoroughly discomfited, and had to swallow 
Nimai’s valedictory advice, namely, to go home and read the books 
once more and this time with greater attention. Mukunda bowed 
and wondered; how could a man be so learned. 4 

While still a teacher, Nimai once fell into a trance. When it 
set in he uttered unintelligible words, rolled on the ground, broke 
things, shouted very loudly, jumped, and threatened to beat people, 
then became absolutely stiff and fell into a trance. Friends decided 
that it was due to the derangement of vayu (wind). His patron 
Mukunda-Sanjaya and favourite student, Buddhimanta Khan, came 
to see him and brought expensive oils. Many other remedies 
were applied, but Nimai used to shout suddenly: ‘My name, is 
ViSvambhar, because I uphold the world, I am He, but who re¬ 
cognizes Me.’ And having said this he used to rush at peQple 
near him. Some concluded that an evil spirit had taken possession 
of Nimai, others gave as their opinion that, Nimai used to talk 
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too>much, hence this derangement. However, after some time he 
recovered. * 

A pleasant trait of Nimai Paijdit’s character was the easy 
familiarity with which he mixed with the non-brahmanas, men of 
professional castes, such as weavers, milkmen, and banias. He 
would go to a milkman’s house, joke with them, and drink milk 
and eat curd and cream. Then he would go to a scent-vendor 
( gandha-vanik ) and demand scent, and they would gladly supply 
him such excellent scents which would stand washing, and as for 
price the bania would give unlimited credit. So did the garland- 
maker, the pan-seller, and the samkha-vanik (conch-shell vendor). 
But Nimai’s favourite was Srldhar, a very poor vegetable seller but 
a very good vaiswava, a man who eked out a meagre living by sel¬ 
ling banana leaves, odds and a few vegetables. Nimai used to 
taunt him, expressing surprise that he, a worshipper of Laksmi- 
Narayana, should be in such dire want. Sridhar gave long replies 
pointing out that the vaifnavas did not want wealth but devotion 
to the Lord. Nimai replied that certainly Sridhar had some hidden 
treasure and was posing poverty to deceive everybody, and unless 
Sridhar gave him a share, he would expose him. Srldhar felt that 
further arguments with this brahmana was useless, and, for a poor 
man like him, improper too; moreover, as things were developing 
the pleasantries might end in blows in which he would be at the 
receiving end. So he gave Nimai, whatever was demanded, free. 
But still Nimai did not leave him in peace and asked: ‘Srldhar, 
who am I?’ Sridhar replied: ‘As a brahmana , you are a part of 
Visnu.’ Nimai laughed and replied: ‘No Sridhar, I am a milkman, 
father of the Ganges you worship.’ Sridhar exclaimed: ‘6rI-Vi$^u! 
£r!-Vi$nu! O Pandit! have you no regard even for the Ganges? Men 
become sober as they advance in age, but you are becoming more 
flippant.’ 

Sridhar was right; Nimai was still flippant as well as arrogant. 
One day as he was strolling about accompanied with six or seven 
of his students, well dressed chewing betel-leaf, with books in his 
hand, he met Srivas, his future follower. Srlvas was older than 
he, so Nimai paid him respect and &rivas told him after blessing 
him: ‘Where are you going, you uddhata-cudamani (crest jewel of 
arrogance).* Possibly this was half in jest, but then Srivas added: 
‘Why do you spend all your time in reading and teaching? You 
should worship Kj^na.’ With mock humility Nimai replied: ‘Yes 
Paj?ditji; by your grace certainly I shall one day begin to worship 
Krena,* and merrily went on his way to the Ganges. 
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It seems that at this time, the landing ghafs on the Ganges serv¬ 
ed the purpose of modern clubs. Nimai used to sit there in the 
afternoon with his students and challenge anyone who dared to 
dispute with him on any subject. His challenge went unanswered, 
but these intemperate and immodest personal glorifications added 
daily to the number of his students. Then a dig-vijayi (world con¬ 
queror) pandit came to Navadvipa, and Nimai’s students reported 
that, the Pagdit had received blessings from the Goddess Sarasvati, 
and was invincible. Nimai replied that ^pride has its fall, and God 
would certainly punish this proud man. This, from Nimai, was 
strange, but one day the Pandit came and met him in the evening 
as he was sitting as usual with his students on the Ganges ghat. 
Nimai politely praised the Pandit and requested him to recite a 
poem in praise of the Ganges. Immediately the Pandit recited 
several hundred verses on the Ganges and everybody wondered at 
his super-human power; but not so Nimai. He selected one stanza 
from the long recitation and picked up various faults in it. The 
Pandit was shattered. He could neither reply nor compose any 
other poem. So Nimai asked him to return next day. But at 
night Sarasvati appeared in a dream and told him that the man 
who had vanquished him this afternoon was none other than the 
Lord of the universe. ‘Go away, and do not tell this to any one,’ 
commanded the goddess. The next morning the Pandit went to 
Nimai, made his obeisance and related to him the dream. Nimai 
told him to return home and worship Kr$na. 5 

Nimai took his duties as a householder seriously. He sent 
clothes and food to those engaged in rituals; to the poor he gave 
alms, money, rice and clothes; and his door was always open to 
monks. There were days when Nimai suddenly brought '‘ten or 
even twenty monks to his house, when the larder was empty. Njmai 
would then go out and somehow or other bring the food, which 
Lak$mi cooked. Nimai’s declared motto was that, a house-holder 
must entertain guests; one who did not do so was worse than an 
animal. 

Possibly this open-handedness required that he should earn 
some extra money; so with his mother’s permission Nimai went to 
East Bengal (now East Pakistan) accompanied as usual with a large 
number of his pupils. He stayed there fpr two months and impres¬ 
sed them by his learning. Nimai’s exposition was so good (hat, 
within this short period many became proficient (in Sanskrit), and 
at the end Nimai distributed hundreds of degrees. 6 

The tour was financially successful, but a mishap marre^ the 
happy return. While Nimfii was away, Lak^nfi hdd died of snake*. 
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bite. On his return Saci and others welcomed him with a heavy 
heart, but felt it prudent not to disclose the sad news till Nimai had 
finished his meals. While eating, he tried to amuse them by imitat¬ 
ing the bad pronunciation of the East Bengalis, but still they kept 
quiet. After the relations had left and Nimai was chewing betel- 
leaf, 6acx kept herself away; so Nimai went to her and asked her 
why she looked so sad. Then Sac! began to weep. Nimai’s suspi¬ 
cions were aroused, for he had missed Lak$mi. So he asked, ‘Has 
some evil fortune befallen your daughter-in-law?’ Then Saci had 
to break the news. Nimai kept quiet for a long time; then he too 
wept. But he had to think of his old mother; so he pulled himself 
up and consoled her by repeating the trite observations common on 
such occasions. 

Like young bereaved husbands before him and after him, 
Nimai soon regained his composure and was his former self. He 
conducted his class with added dignity and rebuked a student who 
had come without putting the tilak mark on his forehead. The 
students had to perform the obligatory sandhya rite and then come 
to the class. Still his impish nature sometimes took hold of him 
and he made the people of Sylhet his target. ‘The Master,’ Vrnda- 
van-das writes, ‘provoked particularly the men from Sylhet by 
imitating their pronunciation. In anger, the Sri-hattiyas shouted 
back: “Look! where are you from? Who among your family in¬ 
cluding your father and mother were not born in Sylhet (Sri-hafta)? 
How is it that, you being a Sylhet man, make fun of us?” Still the 
Master did not desist until the Sri-hattiyas fumed with rage and some 
went to the shiqd&r to lodge a complaint. Ultimately common 
friends intervened.’ 7 

At this time Nimai’s daily routine was to conduct his class from 
very early in the morning till the second watch of the day. During 
this time a servant applied soothing oil (, visiiu-taila) to his hair. 
Then he went for his bath in the Ganges. After this he seems to 
have taken his meal and have some rest; then possibly he went 
out for his evening stroll with his students and gathered at the 
fjha% on the Ganges. But after returning home, he read till half 
the night was over.' 

Saei was on the look out for a suitable girl for her son. A 
beautiful girl soon attracted her; she was Visnupriya the only 
daughter of Raja-pandit a Sanatan, a wealthy man of a distinguished 
family. Sad confided her wish to Kasi-nath Pandit, who soon arrang¬ 
ed the match. Nimai’s student, Buddhimanta Khan, volunteered to 

pay all the expenses of the marriage; Mukunda-Sanjaya wanted to 
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bear at least part of the expense, but Buddhimanta was adamant; he 
resolved that Nimai should marry in princely splendour, and he alone 
should bear the expenses. 

The marriage took place with due eclat. Navadvipa had seen 
few marriage ceremonies which could compare with this in splen¬ 
dour. There was joy in every heart. Saci’s happiness could not 
be described. She welcomed her son and daughter-in-law in the 
traditional manner, and as the handsome couple sat side by side 
they looked as splendid as Lak$ryn and Narayana. 

And thus Nimai Pandit went on with his affairs. Then by the 
end of 1508, he went to Gaya to offer oblations to the departed soul 
of his father. When he returned, he was still Nimai, but no longer 
the proud Pandit. We shall henceforth refer to him as Vi£vambhar. 

1. If Vrnda van-das has recorded correctly (C. Bh„ l, viii), Nimai referred to 
Mukunda as beta which we have translated as fellow. Actually there is no 
English equivalent of beta, which literally means ‘son', but as an epithet has 
various shades of meaning. Here it expresses contempt. 

2 Possibly Nimai had gained some notoriety as a vaisnava baiter and some re¬ 
putation as a successful teacher at an early age. The biographers do not state 
Nunai’s age as they relate these incidents, but it seems that fsvar Puri came 
to Navadvipa few years after Nimai had opened his tol. 

3. ‘An ignorant man (in making his obeisance to Visnu) says Vi$paya (‘to 
Vi$nu’ a wrong case ending) an educated man says Vi$nave (correct case 
ending) but both of them get the same merit, because Janardana accepts the 

sentiment.’ 

4. See Appendix A to this chapter. 

5. See Appendix B to this chapter. 

6. See Appendix C to this chapter. 

7. The habit of mocking at the East Bengalis for their mis-pronunciation still 
persists in West Bengal The pronunciation of Navadvipa is supposed to be 
the standard, while that of Sylhet extremely uncouth. We have sometimes 
wondered whether Jagannath Misra’s failure in Navadvipa was not really due 
to his inability to get rid of his native peculiarities of pronunciation. 
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NIMAVS SCHOLARSHIP 

Modern scholars usually reject this episode and those that follow. 
It seems to us, however, that they are making the same mistake that 
Mukunda made, namely, that Nimai knew only grammar, because his 
teacher was a grammarian, and he himself taught grammar. They 
overlook the possibility that Nimai could at this time be studying 
seriously at home, unknown to any one. It is apparent from his bio¬ 
graphies that he had no friends at this time, and did not share his 
secrets with any one. Secondly, Indian system of logic, uses three 
terms in connection with disputes; namely, vada, jalpa and vitanip. 
Vada is an academic discussion to find out truth, while jalpa is a dis¬ 
pute in which the main object is to overthrow the opponent rightly or 
wrongly, and vitayda is a dispute to ferret out the faults of the 
opponent without any attempt to offer any alternative thesis. It 
is quite likely that Nimai had an inborn aptitude for jalpa and 
vitanda, a quality shared by all successful lawyers. 


Appendix B 

THE DIGVIJAYI PANDIT 

The defeat of the Digvijayi is one of the few incidents in Cai- 
tanya’s early life of which a more detailed account is found in the 
CC than in the CBh. The actual verse which Caitanya criticized is 
given in the CC I. xvi; 

mahattvam Gamgayah satatam idam dbhdti nitaram 
yad e$d Sn-Vi$nos~carana-kamal-otpatti-subhaga 
dvitiya $ri-Lak$mir=iva swra-narair arcya-carand 
Bhavani-bhartur yd iirasi vibhaty=adbhutaguna. 

‘The greatness of that Ganges is constantly shining; She, who is 
extremely fortunate being produced from the lotus-like feet ol 
Vi?nu, She who is being worshipped by gods and men like the 
second Lak$ml, and She who by dint of being placed on the head 
of the husband of BhavanI (Siva) has become possessed of wonder¬ 
ful qualities.’ 

This verse flagrantly contradicts several rules of Sanskrit 
poetics, one of them being the use of the clumsy compound Bha- 
v&ni-bhartd which literally means ‘husband of the wife of Bhava’ 
(Siva) This particular example is found in Mammata’s Kfroya- 
prak&a (VII) (MC. p. 210) and therefore some modern scholars 
have doubted its authenticity and some have rejected the whole 
episode. But even good scholars sometimes make a bad slip parti- 
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cularly when they are in a hurry, and the Pandit was in a hurry, as 
he was composing the verse on the spot. We have seen at least 
two Panflits gifted with this peculiar power, but none of them were 
scholars. Nimai’s strength was in picking out flaws. Possibly 
this was the only verse which contained mistakes and he committed 
it to memory. It is quite likely that Nimai had read the Kdvya- 
prakasa but not the Panflit, and as has been said: 

Kdvyaprakasasya krtd grhe grhe tlkd 

tathdpy=e§a tath=aiva durgamah 

(‘Commentaries on the Kdvyaprakasa have been done in every home, 
yet it remains as difficult (to understand) as ever.’). 

It may be noted in this connection that Bhavabhuti is said to have 
used the expression Kalapriyanatha which has been translated by 
MM. Dr. P. V. Kane as ‘Kalapriya would mean Parvati, Kalapriya¬ 
natha would thus be Siva,’ and in the text MM. Kane has accepted 
the reading Kalapriyanatha, though the variant Kalapriyanatha 
(‘lord of Ujjayim’) was available in several MSS. (Uttara- 
ramacnrita, Ed. by P.V. Kane, Text p. 4, Notes, p. 3). Though 
Bhavabhuti flourished much earlier than Mammata, the commen¬ 
taries on which MM. Kane has relied are much later. Apparently, 
therefore, Mammata’s rules were not as widely known or followed 
in practice as is usually believed. 1 


Appendix C 
EAST BENGAL TOUR 

Nimai seems to have conducted a short course of Sanskrit 
studies in East-Bengal. Vrndavan-das ( CBh. I.X) says that people 
in East Bengal requested him to teach them his tippani (small gloss). 
Was it a small grammar like Isvar Candra Vidyasagar’s Upakrama- 
nika, which can be mastered in about two months? Even so how 
could the fame of a small grammar have spread from Navadvlpa to 
East Bengal? The answer may be that large number of students 
used to come from East Bengal to Navadvipa in those days and they 
may have carried Nimai’s fame and his grammar to their homes. 
The reason we consider Vrndavan-das’s account as genuine is his 
statement that Nimai distributed ‘hundreds of degrees’. 

kata sata sata jan padabi labhiyd 
ghare jdya, dr kata aise suniyd 

A ‘degree’ has a fatal attraction for most people even now, and we 
do not think that human sentiment has changed much. In East 
Bengal, a degree conferred by a Navadvlpa ponflita would be special¬ 
ly attractive whatever its worth. 


I. For similar and more miraculous incidents in Rama-iiKrgna’s life see LP, 
Gurubh&v Uttar, pp. 35-6, 102-03. 
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Visvambhar in Love 

Viivambhar left for Gaya some time at the end of 1508. It so 
happened that I&var Puri, whom he had met at Navadvlpa was also 
at Gaya when he arrived there. 1 This chance meeting afforded 
great pleasure to both of them, and Visvambhar took Isvar Purl’s 
permission before performing the prescribed rites. 

After offering oblations to his father, Visvambhar was cooking 
his meal, when Isvar Puri came to his place. Visvambhar gladly 
invited him to have his meals with him and the latter agreed. After 
a few days, Visvambhar met Isvar Puri privately and begged for 
initiation {mantra-diksa), and Isvar Purl imparted to him the ten 
syllable Gopala-mantra. Then Visvambhar circumambulated his 
guru and said: ‘I surrender my body to you; bless me so that I may 
be drowned in the ocean of Kpsna’s love.’ 

How long Isvar Puri stayed with his disciple is not stated, from 
which it seems that he left after a few days. But Visvambhar 
lingered on at Gaya. One day as he was engaged in meditation and 
repeating the mantra , he suddenly fell into an ecstatic state and 
began to lament loudly for Krsna. As Vrndavan-das writes; ‘The 
Master who was extremely grave f parama-gambhira) now became 
extremely restless ( parama-asthira ) under the impact of love (pre- 
man)’. Visvambhar told his companions to return home, and him¬ 
self started for Mathura to meet Kr$na. After he had proceeded a 
little, he heard a divine voice asking him to return home. ‘The 
time for going to Mathura is not yet,’ the voice said and added: ‘You 
are the Lord of Vaikuntha descended to redeem man. You will dis¬ 
pense p reman (love), and bhakti (devotion) all over the world. We 
are your slaves, You are the Master, Lord of all. Your will cannot 
be gainsaid; but please go home now, and come to Mathura later.’ 

So Visvambhar returned to Gaya and joined his companions who 
were his students. With them he returned to Navadvlpa 2 (by the 
middle of January 1509). His anxious relatives and friends were 
glad to find him very meek ( paramo sunamra ) and they blessed 
him. The families of 6ac! and Vi$nupriya were particularly happy. 
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When most visitors had left, a few vai?navas, who had come to 
see Visvambhar, remained. He took them aside and confided in 
them his experience in Gaya. At last he broke down and began to 
lament with the name of Kr$na on his lips. Sriman Pandit and a 
few others, who were there, were wonder-struck. The flow of spiri¬ 
tual love from Visvambhar was so overpowering, that they had but 
little doubt that he had received special grace from Kf$na. After 
some time Visvambhar returned to his normal state and told them: 
‘Friends, please go home now. You and Sadasiv meet me tomorrow 
in the house of Suklambar Brahmacari.’ 

Next morning, when vaifnavas like Gadadhar, Gopinath, Hamai 
and Srivas were picking flowers, Srlman Pandit came there laughing. 
When asked the cause for this merriment, Sriman said: 1 am going 
to tell you something most unbelievable. Nimai Pandit has turned 
a uaiynava.’ 3 Then he recounted the change in Nimai and £rivas 
exclaimed: ‘May our group increase (gotram no vardhatam)’. 

Sriman Pandit then went to Suklambar BrahmacarFs house, 
where they were joined by Sadasiv, and Visvambhar’s old antagonist, 
Murari. Then Visvambhar came. He hardly noticed anything; 
addressing his friends he said: ‘I obtained Him and then He left 
me.’ So saying he fell into an ecstasy and began to cry, ‘Oh! Kr$i?a 
where art Thou! Ha Krsna!’ The vai?navas were emotionally over¬ 
whelmed. After a little while, Visvambhar became almost nor¬ 
mal, and asked Suklambar as to who were inside the house. When 
he heard that Gadadhar was there he called him and said; ‘Gada¬ 
dhar, you are lucky. From childhood you have been attached to 
Krsna, and I have wasted my life.’ With this Visvambhar began 
to roll on the ground; at times he regained his senses and lost it 
again and again, and fell on the ground so heavily that his friends 
surmised that only a divine power was saving him from grave phy¬ 
sical injury. Then he got up and piteously begged his friends to 
fetch him the son of Nanda the milkman, that is, K?$ua. 

When ViSvambhar left Suklambar’s house, his friends hastened 
to spread the glad tidings to the small group of vaifnavas, who be¬ 
came exceedingly happy to learn of Visvambhar’s conversion to their 
faith. So long, they had been an isolated group often the butt end 
of ridicule from the non-vai?navas, who were mostly worshippers 
of minor gods and goddesses. Formal worship of V1 $qu was common, 
but bhdkti or devotion was lacking; even the Bh. P. was explained , 
from the point of view of a monist. So the vaifyavas under the 
veteran Advaitacarya had been patiently waiting for the saviour. 
Sometimes Advait shouted furiously for the heaven 1 to answer' Ids 
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prayers, and it is the firm belief of the Gaudiya-vaisnauas, that Cai- 
tanya was born in response to Advait’s prayer. Therefore, in the 
hierarchy of Caitanya’s companions, Advait’s place is only next to 
that of Nity§nanda, Caitanya’s chief companion, who was to appear 
on the scene very soon. 

Viivambhar spent the whole day in Suklambar’s place and re¬ 
turned to his house as if in a dazed slate. Recovering a little, he 
went to his former teacher Gamga-das Pandit, who warmly welcomed 
him, and advised him to start his classes from the next day. How¬ 
ever, Viivambhar went to his tol and just met the students and re¬ 
turned home. 

Here Saci was beside herself. Her son’s condition had com¬ 
pletely unnerved her. She made the usual offering to Ganges and 
Vi$$u, and prayed to Kr$na: ‘You have taken my husband and all 
my children save one. Oh Kr?na! grant this one boon to this unlucky 
woman, that Viivambhar may recover quickly.’ In desperate search 
for remedies, the old woman made her daughter-in-law sit near 
Viivambhar; but he did not even look at her. He was either recit¬ 
ing verses, or weeping or crying: ‘Oh Krsna! .where are you ’ Some¬ 
times he shouted in such a furious passion, that Vi$nupriya ran 
away in fear, and even 6acl got frightened. Nimai lost his sleep 
and spent the nights in meditating on Krsna. Murari (II. i. 25-26) 
has described his condition as; 

kvacic=chrutvd Harer nama gltam va vihvalah ksitau 
patati srutimdtrena dandavat kampate kvacit 
kvacit gayati Govinda Krsna Krsn^eti sadaram 
sannakanthak kvacit kampa-romdncita-tanur-bHrsam. 4 

In the morning he controlled himself and after his usual bath 
went to conduct his class. But there he could only talk of Kr$pa; 
he lectured at length on the greatness of Kr&ia and the excellence 
of devotion to Him. After he had delivered a long lecture in this 
vein he suddenly became aware of what he was saying, and then, 
completely put out of countenance, asked his students: 'What 
have I been telling you?’ The students said that they had not 
understood anything, but Krsna had figured prominently in his 
lecture. Viivambhar smiled and proposed that they should go for 
their bath in the Ganges. 

Possibly &aci was apprehensive, for when he returned she asked 
.him: ‘Son, what subject did you teach today?* NimSi said; ‘Today 
I read-only Krsna -ndma/ And then he explained to his mother the 
fundamental tenets of his doctrine. 
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From then on it was nothing but Krspa. In his class, he could 
talk of nothing else; even when his bewildered pupils begged him 
to explain a grammatical point properly, he would advise them to 
meditate on Krsna. So they went to Gamga-das and told him what 
was happening in Nimai Pandit’s class. Gamga-das was perturb¬ 
ed; he told the students that he would talk to Visvambhar about it, 
and see to it that he gave up his strange manners. He called Visvam- 
bhar and told him: ‘Visvambhar, remember, your maternal grand¬ 
father was Nilambar CakravartI and your father was Jagannath 
Misra. No fool was ever born in your family. You are also a 
good scholar. Do you think that bhakti developes only if one gives 
up teaching? Were your maternal grand-father and father not 
bhaktas (devotees)? So go back to your class, and for my sake 
conduct it properly.’ 

The old teacher’s admonition had some effect. Visvambhar 
pulled himself up and took up teaching seriously. For about four 
months he was again his old self, the supercilious pandit. Then as 
he was conducting his class one day, he suddenly heard the follow¬ 
ing verse recited by a neighbour called Ratnagarbha Acarya. 5 

syamam hiranya-paridhim vanamalya-barha - 
dhdtu-pravdla-natavesam anuvratdmse 
vinyasta-hastam itarena dhundnam abjam 
karnotpaUalaka-ikapola-mv kh a bja-hasam 6 

Immediately he fell into a trance. As he came out of the trance, 
he rolled on the ground and requested Ratnagarbha to go on reading. 7 
Tears from his eyes moistened the earth and he shivered and exhibit¬ 
ed horripilation (pulaka) as Ratnagarbha gladly went on reading 
from the Bh. P. Ultimately Gadadhar stopped Ratnagarbha, and 
then Visvambhar collected himself. ‘What frivolities have I com¬ 
mitted.’ he asked. They gave evasive replies, and he went with 
them to the Ganges for his bath. 

However, he still conducted the class. One day he began to 
explain the verbal roots, but suddenly began to talk of K$?$a. 
After some time he came to his senses and asked the students to 
tell him frankly what he had been teaching. They told him every¬ 
thing, including what had happened the day he heard the verse 
from the Bh.P. ‘For the last ten days’, the students added, ‘you 
have not given us any lesson.’ ‘Why didn’t you tell me that 1 
have not been giving any lessons for ten days?’, he asked. They 
gave him a polite answer; but he made up his mind and said: ‘I 
constantly see a young dark boy (Kj*?na) playing on a flute. Con¬ 
stantly I hear the name of Kr$pa. The world appears to me as 
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the abode of Govinda. From today there will be no more class 
for me; please go and join other teachers.’ With tears in his 
eyes, VLsvambhar tied up his books and closed his class forever. 
But before he left his students, he taught them samkirtana by re¬ 
peating the verse: 

Haraye namah Krsna-Yadavaya namah 
Gopdla Govinda Rama Sri-Madhusiidana 


1 Vrndavan-das says it was a chance meeting (daiva-yoge, lit. by divine in¬ 
tervention) Gaya seems to have been a Madhva centre as the notorious 
Gayawalsare all Madhvas. (P. V. Kane- History of Dharmaaastra, vol. IV, 
p. 644.) Isvar Puri is taken to be a Madhva ascetic, and if so, it would have 
been natural for him to visit a Madhva centre, but Nimai’s arrival there at 
the same tune was pure chance. 

2 Here ends the Adi-khanda of the CBh, but we are following the CC. 

3 parama adbhut katha mahd asambhav 

Nimai Pandit haila parama vaisnav, CBh II. i. 

4. 'On hearing the name of Hari or songs about Him. he falls on the ground 
sometimes in a perturbed state, sometimes like a log of wood. Sometimes 
with great devotion he sings of Krsna or Govinda. Sometimes his voice is 
choked, and his body shivers and horripilates again and again.' 

5 Ratnagarbha Acarya was Jagannath MLsra’s friend and both were bom in 
the same village Ratnagarbha was a famous bhagavata. 

6. This is a description of young Krsna ( Bh. P. X, xxui 22) as the wives of 
the brdhmanas saw him '(He is of) a dark blue complexion, clad in gar¬ 
ments (shining like) molten gold, decked like an actor with garlands of wild 
flower, peackock’s tail, precious metals and leaves He has placed one hand 
on the shoulder of one of his followers, and with another hand he is turning a 
lotus; his ears are decorated with lotuses and brows beautified with curled 
locks of hair; and his lotus-hke face is beaming with charming smiles.’ 

7 It seems that Ratnagarbha came to Nimai’s tol. nrobably attracted by the 
commotion made by the students when they saw their teacher apparently in 
a senseless condition. 
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ADI-LILA v 

Sarhkirtana 1 

The joyous news of Visvambhar’s total change in outlook and 
behaviour was borne to the venerable Advaitacarya by the vaigna- 
ms of Navadvlpa. 2 Advait told them that the previous night 
Krsna had appeared in a dream and told him: ‘Your travails are 
over; your wishes are fulfilled; the Lord will now spread Kr^oa- 
klrtana everywhere.’ ‘Then I saw Viivambhar’ Advaita said, ‘but 
I cannot understand the mystery. When young, Viivambhar used 
to come to my house to fetch his brother home, I blessed him; and 
now I am glad that he has developed bhakti. But if he is really 
the Lord, he will come to this brahrnaoa’s house.’ So the vaisnavas 
returned. 

Visvambhar had now become extremely meek. He bowed to 
Srivas and other vaisnavas whenever he met them. They too 
blessed him so that he might be a true devotee of Krsna- This would 
please Viivambhar so much that he would fall at their feet. Some¬ 
times he washed their clothes, helped them in performing the 
rituals, or carried home the ingredients of worship which they 
had brought. The vaisnavas vehemently protested, but he was 
happy to serve them. 

The vaisnavas told Visvambhar of their sad plight in Navad- 
vipa, where excepting a few, the rest were averse to Kpsna. He 
advised them to perform kirtana; thus would Krsna himself come 
to Navadvipa and transform it into Vaikuntha heaven. However, 
he became very angry when he heard that the vaisnavas were being 
insulted by others; ‘I shall destroy eveyone,’ he used to shout, 
and exclaim, ‘I am He! I am He!’ 

Saci was frightened, for when Viivambhar was seized by such 
emotional fervour, he would jump on a tree, then as suddenly 
jump down and fall on the ground with closed eyes. He grinded 
his teeth with a horrible noise, somersaulted, and rolled on tfoe 
ground. He rushed at vai^iava-baiters, and they ran away from 
him as if from a mad man. That indeed was the Common opinion. 
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gacl was advised to tie him up securely and then apply suitable 
medicines. Various remedies were also suggested. Sac n, unable 
to decide, went from house to house for advise particularly to 
vaisnavas like Srivas. So one day Srivas came to see Nimai, and 
on seeing the great vaifnava, Visvambhar displayed all his symp¬ 
toms, and fell into a trance. 3 After becoming normal, Visvambhar 
asked Srivas as to what the latter thought of his condition. Srivas 
assured him and Sad! that, it was no disease, but the outward 
manifestation of mahd-bakti-yoga. Visvambhar was happy; he told 
Srlvas that, if SrTvas too had diagnosed it as madness, he would 
have committed suicide. Sadi also was pleased that Nimai was 
not suffering from any derangement, but still she was not quite 
happy. 

One day Visvambhar accompanied with Gadadhar went to see 
Advait. When they arrived, Advait was loudly chanting the name 
of ‘Hari’, and Visvambhar fell into a trance as soon as he saw 
Advait. Advait immediately recognized him as his Lord and Master 
and began to chant from the Visnu-purana: (I. xix. 65) and the 
Mahabharata (Sdnti, XL vii, 94): 

namo Brahmanyadevaya go-brahmana-hitdya ca 
jagad-hitaya Kr#naya Govinddya namo namah. 4 

Advait then burst into tears of joy, and made proper obeisance to 
Visvambhar, who was much younger than he. 5 At this Gadadhar 
protested, half in jest, but Advait said; ‘Gadadhar, you will know 
in a few days who this boy is’. In the meantime, Visvambhar 
became normal, bowed to Advait, and begged for his blessings. 

In reply Advait said that all the vaisnavas now desired to meet him 
and perform Kx$na-kTrtana with him. Visvambhar heartily agreed 
to do so. 

Then began Visvambhar’s famous sanikvrtana at Nadia. Of 
his sariikirtana, his contemporary poet Narahari, who most probably 
witnessed this phase of his life and took part in it has written: 

‘jSri-Kr?na-Caitanyas tu kaupina-dhafi dt na-vesah 
sannyds~dsram-dlamkrto’tyanta-durddntam balavanta mahd- 
vr§abha durdwjham adhydtma-vadinam vifay-dndham 
ku-yoginam jadarh ajasra-madyapam pdpam candalam 
yavanam murkham kula-striyam prema-sindhau pataydmasa; 
anandena Vaikunfh-opari sthapayd.ma.sa. kevalam prema- 
dh&ryzzaiva so rvetfhh asayam sodhitav&n, dsurabhavam ca 
curpitavSn; him anyad vd bahu vaktavyam. puru$an 
eva prakrti-bhdvam ninaya. &ri-KT?na-Caitanya- 
bh&va-kaUi'Vimohit&li Sri-Gadadhara-pandita bhava- 
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darsana-samudita gopugana-bhava vedantino’pi 

visayino’pi prakrti-bhaver nrnrtuh, vaifnavandrh ka katha. 6 

The samklrtana began in Vi^vambhar’s house, probably in May, 
1509. &acl was uneasy on his account and requested Gadadhar 
to be constantly by his side. Nights were spent in ecstatic devo¬ 
tional songs and dancing, in which grivas seems to have figured 
prominently. For, the angry neighbours blamed him particularly 
for the disturbances at night. Their remarks were quite rational: 
‘Does not silent prayer generate merit; and is it essential to shout 
at night to gain merit?’ Then a rumour spread that soldiers were 
coming to arrest the vaisnavas. The vaipnavas were worried, but 
the simple Srlvas believed it and lived in terror, and by his mystic 
power Visvambhar came to know the state of his mind. So he went to 
grfvas’s house and peremptorily ordered him to come out. But 
Srlvas was engaged in worshipping Nrsimha (Man-lion incar¬ 
nation of Visnu) and could not obey him. He therefore began 
to kick on the door and shouted at Srilvas: ‘Srivas whom are 
you worshipping? See your deity standing before you.’ Srtvas 
turned around and saw four-armed Visvambhar seated in 
v^rasana pose with conch, discus, club and lotus in four hands. 
He declared that he was the Lord, born in answer to the prayers of 
Advait and grivas. He assured grlvas and bid him to recite 
verses in his praise, and grlvas read from the Bh. P. Then grivas’s 
family with Visvambhar’s permission came and had his vision. 
Among them was NarayanI, grivas’s four year old niece, future 
mother of Vrndavan-das, who has described these incidents. 7 
They worshipped Visvambhar with the flowers intended for Visnu- 
pitja. Visvambhar told grlvas not to be afraid of the Sultan or 
his soldiers; if they really came to Navadvlpa, Visvambhar pro¬ 
mised that, he would be the first to go and face them. He then 
departed asking grlvas, not to divulge the strange happenings to 
anyone. 

But Visvambhar himself when in a semi-trance used to de¬ 
clare: ‘I am He.’ One day he went to Murari’s house and appeared 
to the latter as Varaha-avatara. And thus he went to all his 
devotees and disclosed his real nature. They now shed all their 
fears and everywhere they began to sing the praise of Kp$na. 

Then Nityananda came to Navadvlpa. 8 By a mystic process, 
he had come to learn of the advent of the Master. In Navadvlpa 
he stayed as the guest of Nandan Acarya, Where one day Vi£vam- 
bhar went to meet him. One glance at his face convinced Nitya¬ 
nanda, that he indeed was the Master. Nityananda was stupefied; 
then Visvambhar looked at grlvas who read a verse from the Bh.P, 
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and Nityananda fell into a trance. Visvambhar asked Srivas to 
continue reciting from the Bh.P. and after some time Nityananda 
became normal. And thus began the famous association of Cai- 
tanya and his principal follower amidst scene of indescribable 
spiritual splendour. 

This meeting took place on the 14th day of the bright half of 
A$a^ha (about the middle of June 1509), the day before the Vyasa- 
p uja. At Visvambhar’s request, Nityananda selected Srivas’s house 
as the venue for the ceremony. There they all went and the doors 
were closed so that no outsider could come in. Here Visvambhar 
displayed himself as the incarnation of Balarama, Kysna’s elder 
brother. After everyone had left, Nityananda, who was an ava- 
dhuta sannyasin broke his staff and threw away his water-pot. 

Next day they all gathered in Grivas’s house to perform the 
Vyasa-ptija. Nityananda officiated as the priest, but instead of 
worshipping Vyasa, he began to worship Visvambhar, who appeared 
to Nityananda in the six-armed form of Visnu, with conch, discus, 
club, lotus, plough, and pestle. 9 Nityananda fell into a trance from 
which Visvambhar brought him out, and explained to him their 
essential relation. Thus the piijd was over, and the scmkirtana 
began, and Viivambhar and Nityananda began to dance together. 
SacI was there, and it appeared to her that both were her sons. 10 

If any definite date can be assigned, it is possibly this day of 
the Vyasa-puja in (June) 1509, that Visvambhar accepted the leader¬ 
ship of the group, which later came to be called Gaudlya-»ai$na«as 
or Caitanya-sampradaj/a. 11 Only Advait had not yet formally joined. 

From this day, the scene of the samkirtana shifted to Srlvas’s 
courtyard which has become famous in the history of Caitanya-sect 
as Srivaser-amgan. One day when Visvambhar was emotionally 
surcharged, he ordered Srlvas’s younger brother, Ram, to go and 
bring Advait. As soon as Advait saw Ram, he understood the 
latter’s mission, and was very happy when he found that he was 
right. Still he feigned disbelief and said: ‘Ram, your brother 
Srivas of course knows the best, but tell me which scripture says 
that an incarnation will appear in Navadvlpa.’ Ram replied; ‘Ad¬ 
vait, your long prayers have now been answered. He has indeed 
appeared in Navadvlpa to scatter bhakti. Come with me, you and 
your wife, with all the ingredients necessary to worship him. This 
is the Master’s order. Nityananda, who is the Master himself in 
another body, has also arrived. Nityananda is your soul-mate, it 
is possible that we shall have the luck to see you all together.’ 

• 
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Advait was overwhelmed with emotion, as was his whole family. 
Still he said; ‘Ram, I shall come with you. But I shall acknowledge 
him as my Master and the Lord of my heart, if he places his feet 
on my head.’ 

Advait proceeded with his wife and all the ingredients of 
worship, like scent, garland, dhupa, clothes, camphor, Ihilk, curd, 
cream and betel-leaves. But on his way he warned Ram that he 
should announce that Advait had refused to come. 

Visvambhar went to Srivas’s house where the devotees gathered. 
Suddenly ?he exclaimed: ‘Advait is coming’. Then he added: ‘Ad¬ 
vait wants to see my magnificence’. Immediately Nityananda held 
an open parasol over his head (sign of royalty), Gadadhar brought 
the betel-leaves, and others began to perform various services. In 
the meantime Ram entered, but before he said anything, Visvam¬ 
bhar said: ‘Advait is in the house of Nandan Acarya, and has sent 
you to test me. Go and bring him here.’ 12 So Ram went there, 
and Advait proceeded with his wife chanting religious verses. 
When he approached Visvambhar he recited a long verse praising 
him. Visvambhar said: ‘I was lying in the milky-ocean. Your 
prayers and loud cries induced me to come down on earth to remove 
human misery. All the devotees you see here have taken birth due 
to you.’ Advait said: ‘Today all my wishes are fulfilled. I feel 
that the purpose of my birth is fulfilled. Your appearance is not 
due to my power, but to your kindness. Who but you can redeem 
humanity?’ Visvambhar then asked Advait to worship him, and 
as the old man gladly performed the rituals of worship, Visvam¬ 
bhar placed his feet on his head. Loud exclamations of joy burst 
out from all present, as Advait’s secret desire was fulfilled. 

Visvambhar asked Advait to ask for a boon, but Advait had no 
desire left. But when Visvambhar repeatedly demanded that Ad¬ 
vait should receive something, the latter said: ‘Grant me this that, 
you will distribute bhakti irrespective of sex, caste or education. 
Let even the untouchable candala dance with joy with your name 
on his lips.’ Visvambhar gladly consented. 

Gradually his principal followers began to join Visvambhar. 
Samkvrtana was performed every night either in Srivas’s house or in 
Candrasekhar’s. Another change had now came over Visvambhar; 
formerly he addressed a vaifnava as ‘master’ (prabhu) and fell at his 
feet. Now, he would say: ‘This is my slave’ and place his feet on 
the vaifnava's chest. He used to declare: 'In the Kali-age I am the 
Naraya^a; I am the son of DevakT, lord of the universe.’ 
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One day he ordered: ‘Sing my coronation song ( abhifeka-gita).* 
As the devotees began to sing, he nodded his head in approval, so 
they decided to perform his coronation ceremony. They brought 
water from the Ganges and all the necessary ingredients. Nityi- 
nanda shouted ‘Jaya jaya (victory)’, and poured Ganges water 
over him, while Advait, Srivas and others chanted the Puru?a- 
suleta. Then Mukunda and others began to sing auspicious songs 
of felicity, and they exclaimed their heartfelt emotions of joy. Then 
he sat on the Vi?nu-khatta, and Nityananda held the open umbrella 
over his head, while others fanned him with chowrie. The rest per¬ 
formed the ritual of worship in prescribed manner (sodas-opacara), 
and at last they dipped tulasa leaves in sandalwood paste and placed 
the leaves on his feet, chanting the Gopala-mantra of ten syllables. 

When the ceremony was nearly over, Visvambhar sent for the 
poor vegetable-seller, Sridhar, and when the latter arrived offered 
him afta-siddhi. (eight kinds of yogic powers). Sridhar refused 
and instead of miraculous powers begged to be allowed to remain 
as the slave at his Master’s feet. 

Detailed description of this ceremony and the names of persons 
present are available, 13 and there is no reason to doubt that the 
incident actually happened. Thus the worship which began on 
the Vyasa -puj& day took its final shape now, and Visvambhar was 
acclaimed by his select group of followers as the living incarnation 
of Vi$pu or Kr?na. He was now barely twenty-four years old, 
and many of the men, if not most of them, were much older, and 
all of them were highly educated and trained scholars. They must 
have realized what they were doing; but not only then, but for the 
rest of their lives they did not waver from their faith, and one of 
the fundamental tenets of the faith they preached was that Visvam¬ 
bhar was the incarnation of Kp$$a. Of the many miracles which 
Visvambhar performed in his life, this is the most miraculous, the 
burning faith which he induced in his followers that he was an in¬ 
carnation of God. 

1. Samkirtana or kirtana is an emotional and unritualistic mode of musical worship. 
Rupa Gosvamm defines kritana in his Bhakti-raaamrta-sindhu (I. n. 48) as, 
nSma-lildpunddin^m uccatr bh&sd tu kirtanam (kirtana is loud chanting of 
name, Kid (lit. sport, here) ‘anecdotes’ and qualities (of the Lord). 

2, Advaitacarya’s permanent home was at Santipur, about twelve miles south-east 
of Navadvipa, where he was now living. He also had a house at Navadvipa, 
where Viivarup and child Nunai used to visit him. 

S. Samidhi is usually rendered as trance. But the vaisnava authors always use 
the term m&rehd, the English equivalent of which is ‘faint’. But here ‘trance’ 
is more suitable, there may be some reasons for the vaisnava authors’ avoiding 
the use of the word tam&dhi, 

4. ‘Again and again I bow to Krpna. the Govrnda, the Brahmapyadeva, the saviour 
of the cow, brahmaipu and the world.’ 
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5 Atc-oiding to some accounts, Advait was senior to Caitanya by 50 years, while 
according to another by 42 years We do not think that the difleiente of age 
could be so great, because Advait survived Caitanya Secondly, Advait’s eldest 
son was onlj five years old when Caitanya had become a monk As Advait 
had several sons, it would mean that he was begetting childicn till he was 
above seventy This may not be impossible, but we piefer to believe that 
Advait was much younger than he is geneially supposed to be But there is 
no doubt that he was considerably older than Caitanya 

6 ‘Dressed poorly m a loin cloth, &ri-Kr$na-Caitanya ornamented the sanny&s- 
asrama (the stage of sannyasins), he dipped into the ocean of love the extremely 
unconti oiled strong and most mighty atheistic-momsts, men blinded by wealth, 
the bad yogms, the dullatds, confirmed drunkards sinners, cantfalas, yavanas 
(Muslims), fools and housewives, by (showenng) bliss (on them), he placed 
them in Vaikuntha Only by torrents of love he cleansed the minds of all, and 
destroyed the evil in their nature What more shall we say He induced 
feminine mode of delicacy and grace m males Sn-Gadaahaiapandita infatuat¬ 
ed (by perceiving) the emotional dancing of Sri-Krsna-Caitanya (enjoyed) 
mentally the vision (of (Krsm) not to speak of the vaisnavas the monists, 
and (even) th" men of affairs danced imbued with the feeling of the milk¬ 
maids’ Narahan Sark u Thakur Sn-Krsna-bhajanamrtam, quoted m MC p 53 

7 Foi simildi incidents in Rama-Kisna’s life see LP, I, Gurubhava, Puna pp 192- 
94, II, Gurubhaia, Uttar, pp 269-74 

8 For the biographies of Nityananda and othei devotees see below Chapter XXI 

9 According to the Gaudiya-t/cnsnatas Nityananda was Samkar$ana that is Bala- 
rama incarnate hence the implements of Bn'arama, namely, plough and the 
pestle 

10 To this may be due the cuuous mistake by Sir R G Bhandaikat (op cit p 
118) that Caitanya and Nityananda weic brotheis 

11 A similar incident m Rama-Krsna s life took place practically at the end of his 
lfe LP Thakurei Divyabhav O Narendranath, pp 332-34 Rama-Krsna was 
woi shipped by his devotees on the occasion of Kali-puja but did not manifest 
anv supernatural form But some time latci when Rama-Krsna’s end drew 
near, Vivekananda was one day sitting by his side and thinking ‘He has many 
times declaied himself as the incarnation of God, if he can now declare “I am 
God ’, then I can believe Rama-Kr^na was in great physical pam, yet he 
opened his eyes and said Even now knowledge has not dawned on you I 
am telling you the truth, the leal truth that, Rama and Krsna aie now in this 
body as Rama-Krsna but not from the point of view of your veJanta ’ (Swami 
Gambhirananda £ri-Rama-Knna Bhaktamahka, Vol I, p 38) As for Caitanya 
it should be remembered that he displayed supernatural powers mostly dur¬ 
ing this period Within some months he became a bannyasm and then would 
be annoyed even if someone compared him to the Deity, though on a few 
occasions he levealed his miraculous powci even as a tannyasin 

12 Actually he said ‘Nadha is coming’ for whenever ho was under an emotional 
stress he addiessed Advait as ‘Nadha Modern scholars have offcicd various 
explanations for this peculiar meaningless word 

H During this abhiseka ceiemony, Caitanya is said to have displayed mystic 
power by eating an enormous quantity of food, and relating little known inci¬ 
dents in the life of his followers This is the only instance when he displayed 
the lattei power Rama-Krsna and Vivekananda showed this power very rarely. 
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ADI-LILA vi 

Pafanda-dalan 

It seems that after the abhi$eka ceremony, Visvambhar became 
comparatively normal, or at least had long spells of normal state. 
For, we find him occasionally sitting with Vi$nupriya and accept¬ 
ing pan (betel leaves) from her hands. This pleased Sad, and 
Vrndavan-das says that, Visvambhar sat with Vi^nupriya to please 
his mother. Vi§nupriya enjoys even now the respect due to the 
Master’s consort, and it is probably she who first started the practise 
of the worship of Caitanya’s image, even during his lifetime. The 
main Caitanya temple at Navadvipa is still controlled by the des¬ 
cendants of Visnupriya’s family. 

Visvambhar now decided to preach his doctrine in public, who 
had always been denied access to his samlcirtana. For this purpose, 
he selected Nityananda and Hari-das 1 and told them to go to every 
house and preach there that only Kysna is to be worshipped. So 
they went out and performed their duty very gladly. Many were 
converted, but there was considerable opposition also. Some people 
thought that Nityananda and Hari-das were mad, while others, who 
had been refused admission to the samkirtana, threatened to assault 
them. However, Nityananda and Hari-das laughed and went on 
with their mission. 

One day Nityananda proposed and Hari-das agreed to redeem 
Jagai and Madhai, 2 for Visvambhar’s order was to redeem the sin¬ 
ners. Even allowing for the exaggerated descriptions of their cri¬ 
minal nature, there is no doubt they were drunkards, and what is 
called, ‘thoroughly bad lot’. They were brahmanas by caste, but 
seems to have broken all the caste-rules. Nityananda and Hari-das 
knew of Jagai and Madhai’s reputation, still one day they approach¬ 
ed the two brothers, and began to sing of Kj?na. 3 But the two 
drunkards were exasperated by the presence of the monks and 
their chants and rushed at them. Nityananda and Hari-das took 
to their heels, and as they fled away began to accuse each othei 
humourously, for getting involved in a perilous venture. Thus the 
fun ended for that day. 
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One day somewhat late at night, Nityananda was going to 
Visvambhar’s house, and his way lay across either the house of 
Jagai and Madhai or their haunt, that is, a liquor shop. ‘Who goes 
there’, shouted the brothers. ‘I am going to the house of my Mas¬ 
ter,’ Nityananda said. ‘What is your name?’ they demanded. ‘My 
name is avadhuta ( sannydsin ), replied Nityananda, who had never 
given up his idea of reforming these two. Madhai was goaded by 
the word avadhuta and struck Nityananda on his head with a heavy 
object. Nityananda began to utter the name of Govinda, and Ma¬ 
dhai was about to hit again when Jagai stopped him saying: ‘You 
are very cruel. What do you gain by assaulting a monk.’ 

News of the incident soon reached Visvambhar, who rushed to 
the scene with his followers. The sight of Nityananda’s blood al¬ 
most maddened him. But before he could do anything drastic, 
Nityananda prevented him saying: 'When Madhai struck at me, Jagai 
came to my rescue. I am not in the least unhappy. I beg you for 
their redemption.* 

Visvambhar was very pleased to hear of Jagai’s succour to 
Nityananda, embraced him, and said: ‘May you have prema-bhakti 
(love and devotion),* and Jagai unable to tolerate the onrushing 
emotion fainted away. Then Visvambhar said: ‘Jagai, arise and 
look at me. I am really giving you prema-bhakti.’ Jagai got up 
and instead of Visvambhar saw the four-armed Vi$pu, holding 
conch, discus, club and the lotus in his four hands. He again fell 
in a swoon; Visvambhar placed his foot on Jagai’s breast, and he 
regained his senses. Then he fell at Visvambhar’s feet and began 
to cry. 

By this time there was a complete transformation in Madhiai. 
Nityananda perceived this and interceded with Visvambhar on 
Madhai’s behalf; Madhai also began to plead for himself. So ViS« 
vambhar asked Madhai to seek Nityananda’s forgiveness. This was 
immediately granted; Nityananda blessed MadhSi saying; ‘If I 
possess any merit, let Madhai enjoy its result.’ 

Visvambhar said: ‘If you have really pardoned Madhai, then 
embrace him.’ Nityananda gladly embraced his assailant. 

Jagai and Madhai now fell at Vi£vambhar’s feet and began to 
cry piteously. So the vaignavas brought them to Vigvambhar’s 
house, and there Jagai and Madhai surprised all by reciting a long 
verse in praise of Visvambhar, Nityananda and their associates. 
Everyone agreed that the drunkards must have*, received Special 
powers from Visvambhar. VMvambhar corrected them: Jagfii and 
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]iT a rfHni were no longer drunkards, they were his servitors, and he 
had accepted their sins as his own. 

Then there was samkirtana. After the samlartana was over, 
V&vambhar suggested that they should go to the Ganges for a bath. 
So all went to the Ganges and once in water Visvambhar became 
his old self, throwing water at everybody. Soon all of them joined 
the game and even the old Advait began to play like a child. 

Jagai and Madhai were reformed overnight and became model 
vaifnavas. As Madhai was extremely eager to do something to ex¬ 
piate his sins, Viivambhar told him to construct a bathing ghat on 
the Ganges. Madhai, thereafter lived on the banks of the Ganges 
the strict life of a celibate, and people every day saw the old sinner 
working joyfully with a spade in his hand, constructing the ghat 
all by himself. When it was completed, it was known as Madhai’s 
ghaf. 

This incident had its effect on Navadvipa. People began to say 
that Nimai Pandit was not an ordinary man, since he was able to re¬ 
form scoundrels like Jagai and Madhai. 

The samkirtana went on with added fervour, and Visvambhar 
showed himself as an incarnation to his devotees several times. 
But one day a strange depression possessed him. 4 He felt that he 
did not possess p reman (love for God). ‘What is the use of a body 
without p reman’ he said and, as impetuous as ever, jumped into 
the Ganges to commit suicide. Nityananda and Hari-das imme¬ 
diately dived in the river and dragged him out. They argued with 
him, and then he suddenly decided to conceal himself in Nandan 
Acarya’s house, and forbade Nityananda and Hari-das to disclose 
his hideout. Next morning, Visvambhar; sent Nandan Acarya to 
fetch Srivas. Srivas came and represented that all the vaisnavas 
had been adequately punished by his disappearance, and Advait 
was fasting (evidently out of remorse). So Visvambhar went to 
Advait’s house, and found him in a comatose stage. ‘Arise, Acarya, 
see, I am Visvambhar*, he said, but the old man kept quiet out of 
shame. So Visvambhar again requested him to get up and this 
time Advait fully repented for what he had done or said, and beg¬ 
ged for dasya-bMva, (attitude of a slave towards his master.) 
Viivambhar assured him by citing an example which indicated that 
Advait was indeed his slave. This pleased the old man and he 
was again his former self. 

One day Visvambhar suggested that instead of the samkirtana, 
they should stage the Kj-^na-lila. Buddhimanta Khan was ordered 
to secure the dress and other outfits, which he gladly supplied. 
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Then in the evening the drama was staged either in Candrasekhar’s 
house or in Srlvas’s. Saci and Visnupriya were among the select 
audience, which consisted of the families of the vaisnavas. 

The vaisnavas acted in different roles, but the centre of attrac¬ 
tion was Visvambhar. He first appeared as Rukminl v and having 
played his part to perfection, changed his dress and appeared as 
Adya-Sakti, and danced under the experienced emotional fervour 
of Jagat jananl (mother of the world). Not only the audience but 
the actors too were overwhelmed, and they began to recite verses 
in praise of the Mother, and sucked Visvambhar’s breast. 5 For 
seven days after the drama an unearthly light shone in Candra¬ 
sekhar’s house. 

Advait was still unhappy. Visvambhar was treating him with 
marked respect, due to a man of his age. Advait wanted to be 
treated as a servitor, not as an elderly scholar. So he hit on a 
stratagem and spread the news that he had turned a monist. The 
news reached Visvambhar, and accompanied with Nityananda, he 
proceeded to Advait’s house at Santipur. By the time he reached 
Advait’s house he was completely aroused, and shouted at the old 
man; ‘Do you say that jmna (knowledge) is superior to bhakti (de¬ 
votion)’. So saying, he dragged Advait from his seat, threw him 
on the ground, and began to thrash him properly. Advait’s wife 
interceded on her husband’s behalf, but deaf to her pleadings, Vis¬ 
vambhar went on shouting at Advait: ‘I was lying in the milky- 
ocean when your cries woke me, and I came down to preach bhakti. 
If you want to bypass bhakti why did you drag me in this world.’ 
And Visvambhar declared again and again that he indeed was 
Kr$i?a. As Visvambhar began to display his majestic power, Advait 
began to dance in joy and said: ‘Now you have appeared in your 
true form. I am not Durvasas whose remnants of food you once ate. 

I am not Bhrgu whose foot-print you displayed on your chest. 6 I 
am Advait your true slave. You have punished me, now give me 
shelter under the shadow of your feet’. Advait placed his head 
at Visvambhar’s feet, but now the latter had recovered himself and 
took Advait on his lap. And then a great emotional wave over¬ 
powered all of them; Visvambhar, Nityananda, Advait, his wife 
and the whole family began to weep. But Visvambhar felt asham¬ 
ed and promised Advait; ‘Anyone who takes refuge in you will get 
my benediction even if he commits hundred crimes against me’. 7 

The fame of Visvambhar’s samk'rtana gradually spread through 
NavadvTpa, and now people were anxious to ^participate. But 
strict privacy was maintained as before, so they began to come to 
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Visvambhar with various presents to offer him.* To them Visvanv 
bhar said: ‘May all of you have Kpsija-bhakti. This is the mahi- 
mantra: 

Hare Krsna Hare Krsna Krsna Krsna Hare Hare 
Hare Rama Hare Rama Rama Rama Hare Hare. 9 

This is the mantra for meditation. But you should form small 
groups of five or ten men, clap your hands and sing in the form 
of a kirtana: 

Haraye namah Kr§na-Yddavdya namali 
Gopala Govinda Rama J§ri-Madhusudana 

Even the husband, wife and the chidren can sit together and per¬ 
form this kirtana.’ 

After this began the nagara-samkvrtana in which Visvambhar 
used to lead a large number of people singing the maha-mantra 
round the city ( nagara ), while they played various instruments. 

These innovations were Vi&vambar’s main contribution to the 
religious life of this country. Everybody irrespective of caste or 
qualification could join in a common performance of a simple reli¬ 
gious rite. Its impact on the mass can be easily imagined. 

But old prejudices die hard One day the poor Sridhar began 
to sing Hari-nama in public and then began to dance. Soon he was 
joined by a large number of people, who began to denounce, not 
vaisnavism, but the prominence which lowly men like Srldhar had 
come to enjoy. Still the enthusiasm of the citizens for Kr?na -ndma 
began to increase. 

One day the Kazi (Muslim judge) while going along heard the 
sound of musical instruments which used to be played by the 
Hindus during a religious ceremony. He took immediate steps, 
beat some people, broke the drums and created such a terror that 
men ran away. 

From that day the Kazi and his men began to patrol Navadvipa, 
and people no longer thought of reciting Hari-ndma in public. Some¬ 
one suggested that one should mentally recite the name of Hari, 
as the present state of affairs was due to ignoring the Vedic in¬ 
junction (that a mantra should be recited mentally like the Gdyatri). 
The transgression of caste regulations also called for criticism, and 
it was the general opinion that ‘proud Nimai Panflit was riding 
for a fall* and the Kazi would teach him a lesson. 

Visvambhar flew into a terrific rage, when the news of the 
stoppage of public samkirtana by the Kazi reached him. He ordered 
Nityananda to promulgate the news that, that very evening they 
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would sing kntana in a procession round NavadvSpa. Ho also do* 
novnced the Kazi and threatened to destroy his house. 

The news of Nimai Paridit’s resolve spread like a wild fire 
throughout the city. They were particularly attracted that he 
would himself dance with the party. So everyone prepared for 
a torch light procession. According to Visvambhar’s direction, the 
procession was divided into four-groups: the first letf by Advait, 
second by Hari-das, third by Srivas while Visvambhar and Nitya- 
nanda brought up the rear. 

Though the figures given by Vrndavan-das is an obvious exag¬ 
geration, excusable in a poet, we may well imagine that, on that 
memorable evening a considerable part of the male population 
of Navadvipa followed the lead of her most distinguished 
son. And there he towered over the crowd; in that illuminated 
procession all eyes turned on his unusually tall and well-built 
figure; and his curly locks of hair, decked with flower, flowing 
loosely over his fair and broad shoulders marked him out even from 
a distance. Ladies came out on the terrace to see him, and as he 
came near shouted; ‘Hari, Hari’. 

Gradually the tempo of the procession began to rise and soon 
they were gripped by a mass hypnosis, bordering on hysteria and 
began to abuse the Kazi lustily. And Visvambhar began to sing: 

tuya carane mana lagahun re 
Saramga-dhara! 

tuya carane mana lagahun re 10 

In this evening’s procession, the presiding deity was still Kr$$a, 
but not the young flute player of Vpidavana; this evening ViSvam- 
bhar invoked the aid of Kr?na, the mighty ksatriya warrior, the 
wielder of the terrible Barmga bow. Visvambhar danced; but it 
was almost a war dance. As Vrndavan-das writes: 

Siva Siva ndce Visvambhara 

ati sumamgalam Siva Siv-occaranam 11 

By the time the procession reached the Kazi’s house the mob was in 
a violent frenzy. They invaded the house of the Kazi, who had 
fled in terror, and the infuriated people destroyed everything 
within reach. Then Visvambhar ordered! them to set Are to the 
Kazi’s house, but now several people interceded and he stopped 
the carnage. 12 

Then Visvambhar’s rage abated and he sent a few gentlemen 
( bhavya-lok ) to call the Kazi. The Kazfi returned in some trepi-* 
dation and respectfully bowed his head from # distance. But 
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Vilvambhar called him and made him sit by his side, and said 
humorously: *1 came to meet you as your guest; how is it that you 
hide yourself?’ The KazI replied: ‘You came in an angry mood, so 
I kept away. Now your temper has cooled and I come to meet 
you. I am lucky indeed that you are my guest. I used to address 
your grand-father Nilambar ChakravartI as uncle; so in a way you 
are my nephew (sister’s son). Maternal uncles certainly tolerate 
the excesses committed by their nephews, and the nephews do 
not mind any offence committed by their uncles.’ 

These pleasantries were followed by a long discussion between 
Viivambhar and the KazI, at the end of which the latter agreed not 
to interfere in the performance of samkirtana. He seems to have 
kept his promise. 13 On his way home from the Kan’s house, 
Viivambhar stopped at Srldhar’s house, and accepted drinking water 
from the poor man’s broken metal cup. 

So Viivambhar gained his object. He had induced the people 
of Navadvlpa to perform samkirtana , and now he rendered them 
free from fear of oppression. His work in Navadvlpa was 
over, and soon he was to leave the city of his birth. 

The chastisement of the KaZi practically ends what is known as 
the Navadvipa-lila, the part of Visvambhar’s life upon which Gau- 
<fiya-vai$navas usually meditate. While recounting these incidents 
Vrndavan-das remarks that the Master’s ffld is eternal and still 
goes on in an unmanifested (aprakafa) form, which can be per¬ 
ceived by the fortunate few. But not only his lild the old city of 
Navadvlpa where he performed it has now become aprakafa; it 
went down under the Ganges long ago when she shifted her course. 

1. Hari-das was a Muslim by birth. He had joined Visvambhar some time alter 
the arrival of Nityananda and was present during the abhtseka ceremony. It 
should be noted that Hari-das had been converted long before he met Visvam¬ 
bhar. For Hari-das’s biography see below Chapter XXI. 

2. Jagai is either derived from Jagadlsa or Jagannatha and Miadhai from Midhava. 
This shows that a personal name is no indication of a man’s faith 

3. They used to chant: 

holo Krsna, bhaja Krsna, laha Krsna-ndm 
Kffiui matfi, Krsna pita, Krsna, dhana pram 
torn4 sabhd Idgiya Krsner avatar 
hena Krpna bhaja sab chara anacar. 

‘Utter the name of Kr$na, worship Krsna, take the name of Krgna; Kr$na is 
mother, Krsna is father, Kp$ria is wealth and life. For you Krsna was bom 
as an incarnation; worship Krgna, and give up all unworthy activities’. 

4. Possibly Advait had done something or had passed certain remarks. But the 
meaning of verse (in CBh. II. xvii) is obscure. Possibly Viivambhar was 
moving about in great state, and Advait had criticized his flamboyant manner. 

5. Sucking the breast of a male by grown up males is unnatural and possibly 
repulsive, But Rfikhal (later Svami Brahmananda) used to suck Rama-Krsna’s 
breast. (Kath&mrta, V. iv. 2, p. 37. LP, II, Thakurer Divyabhav 0 Narendra- 
tdtth, p. 58). At this time Rakhal was married and about twenty years old, 
but with Rama-Krena he behaved like a child. As for dancing, see Sarada- 
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nanda’s description of Rama-Krona’s dancing at the age of about 49 and his 
assumption of the role of child Kr$na at that age. (LP, II Curubhdv, Uttar, 
pp. 288-90.). For a considerable period Rama-Kr?na not only dressed like 
women but lived among the women of Mathur's family. At that time he had 
adopted the feminine peculiarities so well, that one day even Mathur failed to 
recognize him. This was on of Rama-Krsna’s sadhana. (LP, I, Sadhak-bhdv, 
pp. 288-296. See Saradananda’s explanation ibid, p. 296). 

6 The references are to the Puranic accounts of Krona’s famous deeds. 

7 See Appendix A to this chapter. 

8. Visvambhar never allowed the public to join the samkirtana vtfiich was per¬ 
formed at night in his house or m the house of Srivas or Candrasekhar. Several 
incidents are related about the people who wanted to force an entry or witness 
it stealthily. 

9 This is Caitanya’s famous mantra of 32 syllables and most popular in Bengal 
and Orissa even now. So far as we are aware, this is the only mantra which 
has been uttered in public, and can be recited openly 

10 ‘My mind is at thy feet; oh' holder of Sarmga (bow), my mind is at thy feet.’ 

11 ‘Visvambhar danced with the name of Siva (on his lips), it is very auspicious 
to pronounce “Siva Siva”.’ But ‘Siva dance’ invariably indicates 'tdntfava* that 
is, the frantic dance of Siva and his votaries. 

12. Here Vmdavan-das’s description of this incident ends CBh. II, xxiii. What 
follows is from the CC, I xvii. 

13 See Appendix B to this chapter. 
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AN INCIDENT INVOLVING ADVAITACARYA 

B. B. Majumdar (MC, p. 198) has dismissed this incident as 
unhistorical because it is not corroborated by any other contem¬ 
porary writer. According to him, Murari's account of Caitanya’s 
activities at Navadvlpa is most authoritative. We do not want to 
argue this point with so great an authority on Caitanya’s biogra¬ 
phical literature, but it seems to us that this incident is in keeping 
with Caitanya’s mood of this period. He wanted to kill Jagai and 
Madhai, attempted to commit suicide, and as we shall presently 
see raided the Kazx’s house at the head of a mob. Actually, at 
no stage of his life, Caitanya was averse to inflicting corporal punish¬ 
ment, if the situation demanded it. Even as a sannydsin he slapped 
his servant at Mathura and in South India applied physical force 
to remove his servant from the clutches of some miscreants. His 
conduct was quite proper on both the occasions, but what we want 
to emphasize is that, if provoked he was capable of lashing out in 
disregard of consequences. At the time when the incident in Ad- 
vait’s house occurred he was under great emotional strain, parti¬ 
cularly because on his way to Santipur, he and Nityananda had 
accepted the hospitality of a sannydsin , who turned out to be a 
very disreputable character, a drunkard who lived with a woman. 
It may be noted that Krsna-das Kaviraj has referred to this inci¬ 
dent though as usual very briefly, (CC. I, xvii, 62-64) for, Kr$na-das 
Kaviraj does not give details of the incidents described fully in the 
C Eh., which we have followed here. We may cite here a similar 
incident from Rama-Krsna’s life, when he slapped Rani Rasmani, 
his employer and old enough to be his mother. (LP. I Gurubhdv, 
Pnrva , pp 169-70. Kathdmrta, II. i, 1, pp. 3-4.) Ram-krsna ex¬ 
plained (ibid) that it was a temporary phase when he could not 
control his temper, and slapped an old man called Jay a Mukherjee 
and Rani Rasmani for being unmindful during prayer 

Appendix B 

PUNISHMENT OF THE KAZI 

Modern scholars have differed in their opinion of the importance 
of the incidents involving the Kazl. While B. B. Majumdar (MC 
pp. 213-14) practically denies it of any signiflcance, Girija-6amkar 
Ray Chowdhury (op. cit, pp. 174-186) sees great political significance 
in this incident. We have here given an abridged version of the 
C-Bh. and CC. 

There is no doubt that Caitanya clashed with the Kazl, but 
the degree of its intensity is disputed by modern scholars. Their 
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suspicion is aroused by the different accounts given in the C. 3k , 
and CC as we have already noted. (See above footnote 12). We 
have mentioned, that for the Adi-lild , the CC expects its readers 
to read the C.Bh., and only in a few exceptional cases gives some 
additional details, after offering due apologies to Vrndavan-das, 
as in the present instance. 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the aecount given 
in the CC. On the contrary, unless Caitanya had arrived at some 
understanding with the K§zi, retribution would have certainly 
followed. All the details given in the CC (which we have omitted) 
may not be true, but the fault probably lies less with the author 
than with his informants. 

Next, the question may be asked: why did Vrndavan-das give 
an incomplete account, since he most probably heard it from Nitya- 
nanda who took part in the incident. (This question may have also 
occurred to Kaviraj Gosvamin when he was writing the CC.). In 
answer we would point out the discrepancies in the accounts of 
Rama-Krsoa pointed out above. Even in the example given in 
Appendix A, Rama-K?rna describing his state told Sri -Ma that he 
had slapped Rasmapi and Jaya Mukherji, while to Saradananda 
he seems to have mentioned only Rasmapi. 
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ADI-LILA vii 

Nimai-sannyas 

In the previous chapters (XI-XIII), we have traced the history 
of Viivambhar after his return from Gaya. The total period 
covered in these three chapters consists of little more than one year. 
This memorable year can be divided into four periods: (1) period 
during which he continued his work as a teacher; (2) during which 
he humbly sought the companionship of the vaifnavas and begged 
for their blessings (3) from Vyasapujd to abhiseka ceremony when 
his complete ascendancy over the vaisnavas at Navadvipa was esta¬ 
blished; (4) during which neo -vaisnava faith was preached publicly 
and all opposition in Navadvipa was overcome including that of the 
Kazl. Now we come to the last period of his stay at Navadvipa. 

About the duration of these periods, we have no idea, except 
that the first period lasted for about four months. It is possible, 
however, that the second and the third periods coalesced to certain 
extent. Viivambhar returned from Gaya in early January 1509, so 
he must have given up his teaching early in May 1509. Vyasa- 
piiji was held on the full-moon night of Asadha, which usually 
falls in the middle of June; thus within a month of giving up his 
teaching, Viivambhar gained recognition as the leader. The date 
of abhi$eka is not known. Hence it is not possible to say anything 
about the duration of the other two periods. However, we may 
assume that the various incidents related above occupied ten to 
eleven months, so that Viivambhar probably stayed at Navadvipa 
hardly two months after the incident with the Kazl. 

The last period of Visvambhar’s stay at Navadvipa was not 
devoid of incidents. But these consisted mostly of manifestation 
of supernatural powers, such as appearance in the forms of various 
incarnations to satisfy his devotees. Indeed, according to his bio¬ 
graphers, during the whole year he manifested this power, what¬ 
ever one may think of such statements. But some time after the inci¬ 
dent with the Kazl, Viivambhar decided to change totally his mode 
of life. 

One day he was sitting possessed by the emotion (bhava) of the 
gopis (milk-maids of Vrndavana) and in an ecstatic mood began 
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to repeat the word ‘ gopi’ with devotional fervour. A student came 
to see him and finding him thus, suggested that he should repeat 
the name of Krsna. for repetition of the word gopi could gain him 
no merit. Disturbed in his devotional mood, Visvambhar, who was 
in a state of semi-trance, flared up and grasping a stick rushed 
at the student who luckily was able to make good his escape. 
Viivambhar’s followers calmed him but the student went and com¬ 
plained to his friends. This enraged the student community ( gana ), 
or at least a large number of them, who swore to settle accounts 
with ‘Nimai’, should he again attempt to assault a brahmana. In 
the meantime they made propaganda of this notorious incident. 

Visvambhar came to learn of it, and this set him thinking. 
Actually he had been disinclined to return home from Gaya, and 
this latest incident reinforced him in his earlier resolution to leave 
home and become a s annyasin. He reasoned that his mission in 
life could not be accomplished from home; people would not res¬ 
pect him unless he became a monk. 1 About this time a monk called 
Kesav Bharat! came to Navadvipa, and he agreed to initiate Visvam- 
bhar into monastic life. 

One day sitting with some followers, Visvambhar said: ‘A man 
ate a piece of pippal to cure cough, but the malady became even 
more acute’, and he began to laugh heartily. Only Nityananda 
understood the significance of this riddle; probably his face betrayed 
him for Visvambhar took him aside and said: ‘I came to deliver 
the world from sin and damnation, but now I find that I am be¬ 
coming the cause of binding men even more securely to the shackles 
of mundane existence. As soon as the students thought of hitting 
me back, they forged an endless chain for themselves. Tomorrow, 

I shall shave my head, throw away my sacred thread, become a 
sannyasin, and beg at the doors of those who wanted to beat me. 
They themselves will fall at my feet; thus only I can redeem them. 

A s annyasin is universally respected; no one beats a sannyasin. Let 
me see who beats me as from tomorrow I beg from door to door 
as a sannyasin. I have decided to give up the life of a house¬ 
holder; please have no regrets, but tell me the proper procedure 
of becoming a sannyasin. If you want the deliverance of the world, 
do not prevent me; do not be sorry; you know why I was born.’ 

With a heavy heart, Nityananda agreed, for, as he expressed it, 
Visvambhar could not be deflected from the course he had set upon 
for himself. But he began to cry, thinking of Sacl. Visvambhar 
then went to Mukunda’s house and appraised them of his decision. 
Mukunda begged him to stay on with them and Continue the sorH- 
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kirtana, but Visvambhar was firm in his determination. He then 
went to Gadadhar with the same news; Gadadhar protested point¬ 
ing out that it was unnecessary to become a monk since there were 
so many householder vaifnavas. But neither Gadadhar, nor the 
other vai?navas, to whom Visvambhar communicated his decision, 
could influence him. He consoled them by saying that he would 
never leave his devotees. 2 

Then Visvambhar went home and informed his mother. Her 
loud lamentations deeply affected him and his voice got choked 
with emotion. For long he did not reply. Then he said: ‘You 
were my mother in all my previous incarnations. When you were 
Pjrini, I was born as your son; then you were successively born as 
Aditi, Devahuti, Kausalya, and DevakI, and I was born as your 
son, Vamana, Kapila, Ramacandra and Krsria. I promise you I 
shall be born as your son in two more births. So please do not 
grieve for me.’ 

This possibly had some effect on SacI and Visvambhar too spent 
a few more days in Navadvipa performing samkirtana. Then he 
fixed the Uttarayana -samkraman day (Saturday, 29 Magha, 1431 
Saka era) for his initiation into monastic life. 1 On Tuesday he 
informed Nltyananda, that next day he would go to Katwa and be 
initiated by Kesav Bharatl. This news was to be divulged to five 
persons only, namely, Saci, Gadadhar, Brahmananda, Candra- 
sekharacarya and Mukunda. 

The morning of Wednesday was spent in samkirtana with the 
vai&iavas. Then he had his usual midday meal. In the evening 
he went to the Ganges and bowing to the river sat on her banks 
for a while. Then he returned home, and spent the rest of the 
evening in pleasant talks with his followers, none of whom sus¬ 
pected that this was to be the last night. His devotees had brought 
him garlands; these he distributed among them and bade them to 
be always in rapport with Kr$jpa. As he was asking them to go 
home, Sridhar, the vegetable seller, came with a gourd. Since 
he was leaving very early in the morning, Visvambhar asked his 
mother to cook it, for a present from Sridhar, he felt, should not be 
even indirectly refused. At this time some one brought a little 
milk; Visvambhar laughed at the coincidence, and asked his mother 
to cook the gourd with the milk. 

Thus he spent up to the second watch of the night; then with 
his permission all the vaisviavas took leave, and Visvambhar lay 
down with Hari-das and Gadadhar in the same room. SacI spent 
the whole night weeping. When four danfas of night were left 
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Visvambha r got up and collected the necessary articles; Gadadhar 
and Hari-das wanted to accompany him, but he prevented them from 
doing so. Ultimately Nityananda, Candrasekhar and Mukunda 
accompanied him to Katwa. 

Then came the saddest part of leave taking; Saci was sitting 
at the door. Visvambhar took her hands in his and saich ‘Mother, 
you have brought me up; you have educated me. You always 
looked after my comfort; not for a moment have you thought of 
yours. What you have done for me, I shall not be able to repay 
even in a million births; for ever I shall remain indebted to you. 
Mother, it is all God’s will; no one has the power to be really 
independent; it is He who brings us together and then separates 
us; who can fathom His will. It would matter little if I left today, 
or ten days later. All responsibility for you, in this life and in 
the life to come, is mine and mine alone.’ Then he embraced 
&acl and repeated; ‘All responsibility for you is mine and mine 
alone.’ 4 

Both of them wept silently for some time, then taking the 
dust from his mother’s feet, Visvambhar circumambulated her, and 
set out for Katwa, while his mother sat there dumb with pain, 
gazing at the receding figure of her only child. And thus the 
vaisnavas found her sitting there, when they came to pay their 
respects to the Master in the morning after bathing in the Ganges.' 
Srlvas first pointed out: ‘Why is at (mother) sitting there at the 
entrance door,’ he said. For long she could not speak, only tears 
flowed from her eyes. Then she spoke very briefly and figuratively 
of what had happened. Soon the news spread throughout Navad- 
vipa and the city was enveloped in wails of loud lamentations. 5 

In the meantime, Visvambhar and his companions crossed the 
Ganges and arrived at Katwa, a village twenty-four miles west 
of Navadvipa. There Visvambar fell at the feet of Kesav Bharati 
and begged to be initiated in order that he could be a real slave 
of Kr?ija. Many people, men and women, gathered there, and 
looked wonderingly at the handsome young man who was about 
to forsake all worldly pleasures. 

Visvambhar was in a state of ecstasy, and looking at him 
Kesav Bharati said: ‘I perceive in you divine powers, you are the 
jagad-guru (world-preceptor), none is qualified to be your guru. 
Still in order to maintain the traditional conventions you want 
me to be your guru The night was spent in conversation. 

By Saturday morning, at Visvambhar’s bidding, Candraiekhar 
had collected all the articles necessary for initiation. A barber came 
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and tonsured Viivambhar; then the ceremonial bath in the Ganges 
over, he came and sat near Ke£av Bharati and repeated to the latter a 
mantra which he had heard in a dream. Kesav Bharati gladly 
initiated him with that mantra. 

Then V&vambhar put on the red robes 6 of a sannyasin, and 
Kesav Bharati named him &ni-Kp$na-Caitanya (he who awakens 
Sri-Kr^na in the hearts of all). 

1. Here people means brahmanas; for Visvambhar being a brahmana commanded 
respect from ail non-bramanas by virtue of his birth. And the commotion 
against him was due to the fact that the student whom he had threatened to 
assault was a brahmana. 

2. While consoling his devotees Visvambhar promised that he would take two 
more births. The Bhairavi Brahman! used to quote these verses from C.Bh. 
(not to be found in the edition we are using) to prove her contention that, 
Rama-Kx$na was an incarnation of Caitanya. LP, I, Sddhak-bhdv, p. 176. 
Rama-Ki^na has also made similar prophecies, see Swami Gambhirananda: 
Sri Ma Saradd Devi (Bengali) (1962), pp. 584-587. Sri Ma Sfirada Devi used 
to say that she was bom with Rama-Krsna m all his incarnations. 

3. For this date see MC p. 9. According to Sri Radha Govinda Nath it was a 
Saturday, CC. Introduction volume p. 415. It would be about 23 January, 1510. 

4. Visvambhar was apparently referring to the fact that a sannyasin cannot offer 
oblations to his relatives. He was the only son, therefore SacI would be de¬ 
prived from receiving her son’s oblations after her death. Hus to an orthodox 
brdhmana woman like Saci was a major calamity. Possibly, Visvambhar had 
in mind the example of Samkara, who offered oblations to his dead mother. 
But the occasion did not arise, as he predeceased his mother. 

5. Of all episodes in Caitanya’s life, this seems to be most popular in modern 
Bengal, and many poems and even dramas have been written on this theme. 
We have based our account on the C.Bh. and the CC, where Visnupriya is not 
even mentioned. Locan and Jayananda have given elaborate description of 
Vasvambhar’s farewell from his wife; but they are so unrealistically real, that, 
even Girija-Samkar Roy Chowdhury (op. cit. p. 207) , after quoting copiously 
from both has to dismiss Locan’s account as unhistorical. We would say the 
same about Jayananda’s account. 

6. Caitanya’s robes are always described as aru na-vama\ though ochre colour is 
usual. For another explanation of ‘Caitanya’, see below Chapter XXII. 
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MADHYA-LILA i 

Journey to Puri 1 

The initiation ceremony over, Caitanya left for Vrndavana 
reciting averse from the Bh.P. (XI. xxiii. 58) ‘I, too, shall cross 
the terrible and dark ocean of the world by serving the lotus feet 
of Mukunda, the supreme lord, as did the sages of yore.’ 

For three days and nights, without food or rest, Caitanya 
roamed in high ecstacy in search for his beloved Krsna. But he was 
still in Raqlha (Burdwan District). At last Nityananda was obliged 
to feign that the way to Vrndavana was in the opposite direction 
and managed to bring him near Santipur, 2 and when Caitanya 
asked to see the Yamuna, Nityananda pointed out the Ganges. 
Caitanya was aglow with happiness, but just then Advait appeared, 
previously warned by Candrasekhar whom Nityananda had sent 
in advance Though his dream was shattered, Advait managed to 
lead Caitanya to his house and to accept his lavish hospitality. 
In the evening they began to sing: 

ki kahiba re sakhV. (djuka) dnunda ora 
ciradiue Madhava mandire mora. 3 

Advait, Nityananda and Hari-das danced with others, Caitanya 
looked on. He was in an attitude of frustration, as he had not yet 
gained union with Krsna, and this separation made his passionate 
love torment him more fiercely. Then Mukunda began to sing: 
‘Dear friend' mine is only woe, boundless misery surrounds me. 
Love for Kr§na (like unto poison) consumes my body and soul. 
My heart burns day and night, I find no peace, Oh that I could fly 
where Krsna is/ 

Caitanya now began to dance and he danced for three hours, 
till Nityananda forced him to take rest. 

In the morning, Candrasekhar brought SacI, and a vast crowd 
of followers gathered from Navadvipa. Saci was distracted to see 
his shaven head; she wiped his body, kissed his mouth, and sat 
gazing intently at him; tears filled her eyes. She said: ‘Nimai, 
my dailing, be not cruel to me as Visvarup was + whom I never 
saw after he turned hermit. If you too do so, it will kill me.’ 
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Caitanya, overcome with emotion, replied: ‘Mother, this body is 
your gift, it is not mine. You gave me birth, you nursed me. 
Even in ten million births 1 shall be unable to pay my debt to you. 
True I have become a sannyasin, but I shall never ignore you. 
I shall live wherever you bid me; I shall act as you command.’ 
So saying Caitanya bowed to his mother, and she embraced him. 

The days were passed in rejoicing at the reunion. After a 
few days Caitanya called his followers and told them that it was 
improper for a monk to live with his kindreds in his birth-place; 
hence a proper place for his residence had to be selected. So Advait 
and others went to consult l§acl and she said: *1 would have been 
happy if he stayed here; but it would hurt me if he were blamed 
for doing so. Let him then live at Nilacala (Puri), which is, as it 
were, next door to Navadvipa. People are continuously passing 
between the two places, and I shall always get his news. 4 You 
all also may go there from time to time, and he too may come here 
for the Ganges-bath. My feelings do not count; I am happy if 
only Nimai is happy.’ 

The Master was happy at his mother’s selection of his future 
residence. He called together his followers and addressed them: 
‘My friends, grant me this prayer, all of you, that you may ever 
in your homes sing Krona’s samkirtana, —Rpgiia’s name, Kpsna’s 
deeds and worship Kr?na. Now give me leave to go to Nilacala. 

I shall visit you from time to time.’ They pointed out that Bengal 
and Orissa were at war, hence the journey to Puri might be danger¬ 
ous; but Caitanya assured them that he would proceed with due 
care. 

Hari-das was old; he fell at the Master’s feet; how could he see 
the Master again? Caitanya promised him, that, he would pray to 
Jagannatha to take Hari-das to Puri. 

Then Advait begged him to stay there for a few more days. 
He agreed and there was loud rejoicing. Daily did Advaitacarya 
hold the grand celebration—the sweet discourse on Kr$$a; during 
the day and at night also there was the samkirtana. Joyfully did 
Sac! cook, and merrily did the Master dine with his followers. 

Then at the end of ten days, Caitanya told them: ‘Go you 
all to your homes; there sing Krona’s samkirtana. We shall meet 
again, either here or at Puri.’ Consoling his mother, he bowed 
reverently at her feet, circumambulated her, and then set off with 
Nityananda, Jagadananda, Damodar, and Mukunda. Cry of anguish 
rose from every throat, but the Master quickened his pace. Advait 
followed him for some distance weeping; then Caitanya turned 
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back and said with folded hands: ‘You should comfort my mother 
and look after the congregation; if you too give way to grief, all 
will be lost.’ 

After embracing, he turned Advait back and resumed his 
journey. 

2 

Caitanya first ascertained whether his companions had taken 
any articles with them; when he found that they were completely 
destitute, he was happy. They halted at the village Atisar from 
where they reached Chatrabhog, s where he worshipped the Siva- 
limga, which always remained under water. Here they were enter- 
tained by the head of the local administration, Ram-chandra Khan, 
who warned them that war was still going on with Orissa, hence the 
crossing over the river-border was beset with danger from free¬ 
booters. However, Ram-chandra arranged for their safe crossing. 6 

Setting his foot on the soils of Odra-country (Orissa) the Mas¬ 
ter and his companions paid their homage by bowing to the land. 

They again set on their journey and in a few days came to 
Remuna. 7 From Remuna they went to Jajpur and then to Cuttack, 
where they visited the famous temple of Saksl-Gopal, who had been 
brought from Vidyanagara (on the Godavari, not to be confused 
with Vijayanagara) by the victorious king Puru§ottama of Orissa. 
From Cuttack they went to Bhuvanesvar. There they bathed in 
the Vindu-sarouara, and then proceeded to the Liihgaraja temple 
where Caitanya danced in honour of Siva. After a night’s halt at 
Bhuvanesvar, they proceeded again; here Caitanya bathed in the 
BhargF river and giving his staff (danda) to Nityananda, he went to 
the Kapotesvara (Siva) temple to worship. For some unaccountable 
reason, Nityananda broke the staff into three pieces and threw them 
into the river. 

As Caitanya came out of the temple, he found that the tall spire 
of the Jagannatha temple was visible. 9 In great joy he began to 
laugh, weep, dance, and roar, ‘and made a thousand leagues of these 
six miles’. On reaching Athara-nala, 10 Caitanya recovered his sen¬ 
ses a little, and asked for his staff. He was annoyed, when he 
heard its fate, and as a punishment forbade his companions to enter 
Puri with him. Mukunda then suggested that the Master should 
proceed alone and they follow him. 

3 

Thus it was that, when Caitanya arrived at Puri, he was all 
alone; a young mendicant without any possession, not even a staff. 
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Straight away he made for the temple of Jagannatha, and at last 
reaching his destination, rushed to embrace the image, the Darn* 
Brahma. Before he could do so, he fell down in a trance, and as 
the guards advanced to throw him out, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma stop¬ 
ped them. It was indeed a piece of luck that Sarvabhauma was 
there; as he gazed at the beaming face of the handsome young 
monk, an upsurge of love overpowered him. Sarvabhauma waited 
for long; the hour of bhoga 11 arrived, yet the monk did not come 
to his senses. In alarm Sarvabhauma held a fine piece of cotton at 
the monk’s nose; it stirred and Sarvabhauma was relieved, and re¬ 
minded himself: ‘This is the sdttvika form of the passion for Kr^a. 
It is called sudipta-sattvika (radiant pure), and is displayed only 
by a devotee who has attained nitya-siddhi (perpetual realization). 
This ecstasy is possible only in one who has attained the stage of 
highest bliss. It is surprising to see these manifestations in a 
human body.’ 

When Nityananda and others arrived at the temple’s main en¬ 
trance gate, they heard that a monk had fainted in the temple, and 
Sarvabhauma had him carried to his house; they realized that it 
was indeed the Master. Now luckily for them, Sarvabhauma’s 
brother-in-law, Goplnath, by chance arrived there. He knew Mu- 
kunda and they embraced each other. Mukunda introduced his 
companions to Goplnath and explained the situation to him. Gopl¬ 
nath gladly conducted them to Sarvabhauma’s residence. 

There the Master and his companions were reunited to the 
great relief of the latter. Sarvabhauma bowed to Nityananda and 
saluted the others in proper mode. Then he sent them all in charge 
of his son Candresvar to the temple. 

In the third quarter of the day, Caitanya awoke with the name 
of ‘Hari’ on his lips. Then at Sarvabhauma’s entreaty, he took his 
bath in the sea, and sat with his followers to a meal of mahd-pra- 
sdda. 12 

After the meal was over, Caitanya took some rest. When he 
came out in the afternoon, Goplnath told Sarvabhauma of Cai- 
tanya’s family. Sarvabhauma was very glad, for his father was a 
class-mate of Nilambar Cakravarti, Caitanya’s maternal grand¬ 
father, and he had great respect for Caitanya’s father. Delighted 
to hear of Caitanya’s family Sarvabhauma offered him unconditional 
service because the latter not only came from a good family but 
besides was a monk. Caitanya was embarrassed, and pointed out 
that, while Sarvabhauma was a great veddntin, he was but a young 
monk, and, it was more befitting, that he should study under Sar- 
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vabhauma. He also thanked Sarvabhauma for saving him in the 
temple, and promised that henceforth he would not enter the shrine 
but gaze at the deities from the Garucla pillar. 13 It was also de¬ 
cided that Gopinath should always accompany the Master to the 
temple. His residence was fixed at Sarvabhauma’s maternal aunt’s 
house. 

Next morning, after the visit to the temple was over, 14 they 
returned to Sarvabhauma’s residence. Then Sarvabhauma asked 
the name of Caitanya’s sampradaya and when Gopinath told him, 
he regretted the Master’s selection of the Bharati order, though he 
praised the selection of the name. ,s 

Sarvabhauma now suggested that he would teach Caitanya the 
philosophy of Advaita -vedanta, and after the latter became a good 
monist, he could join a higher order. This led to a dispute between 
Gopinath on one side and Sarvabhauma and his disciples on the 
other, which soon turned into a philosophical dispute about the res¬ 
pective merits of perceptual cognition and inference as means of 
God realization. Gopinath asserted that Caitanya was an incarna¬ 
tion, which Sarvabhauma refuted on the authority of the scriptures. 
Gopinath on his side quoted from the Bh. P. (X. viii. 13 and XI. 
v. 32) and the Mahdbharata. lb At last Gopinath was exasperated 
and exclaimed: ’Sarvabhauma, it is useless to waste words on you; 
they will bear no more fruits than seeds sown on a barren soil. You 
will be convinced only when His grace descends on you. I do not 
blame your disciples, who are arguing with me; they are under the 
illusion of maya. As the Bhdgavata puts it: “I bow to the omni¬ 
potent supreme God, whose power of illusion raises endless contro¬ 
versies among logicians fond of dispute, and keep their soul ever 
wrapt in delusion.” Again as Kr.sna told Uddhava: “What the sages 
have said are all true (but from their points of view). They were 
enmeshed in my mdyd, hence it was possible for them to say any¬ 
thing.’” (Bh. P. VI, iv. 31; XI, xxii. 4). 

The relation between Sarvabhauma and Gopinath allowed 
them great liberty of speech, 17 but they were good friends. So at 
Sarvabhauma’s request, Gopinath went to invite Caitanya. There 
he began to criticize Sarvabhauma’s attitude, but Caitanya said, 
’Please, do not say so. Sarvabhauma has really favoured me; he 
wants me to live the life of monk properly, and looks on me with 
paternal affection. What is wrong with it?’ 

The next day Sarvabhauma began to teach Caitanya the 
vedanta. 18 With tender reverence he told his pupil: ‘It is a san- 
nydsin's duty to listen to the Vedanta-(sutra). You should listen 
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to me carefully.' Caitanya replied: ‘This indeed is a great favour. 
Whatever you tell me is my duty.’ 

For seven days Caitanya listened in absolute silence. On the 
eighth day, Sarvabhauma asked him: ‘For seven days have you heard 
me in unbroken silence. I know not whether you follow me or not.’ 
Caitanya frankly admitted that, he did not at all understand Sarva- 
bhauma’s interpretation, but was listening, because he had been 
told that it was a monk’s duty to do so. Sarvabhauma was slight¬ 
ly upset, and retorted: ‘A man, who realizes that he has failed to 
understand, asks for the lesson to be explained again. But you 
have kept absolutely silent. I cannot understand you.’ Caitanya 
replied: ‘I can understand very clearly the meaning (and the 
implications) of the aphorisms, but your commentary puzzles me. 
A commentary should elucidate the text, whereas your exposition 
obscures its meaning. You do not expound the plain meaning of 
the aphorisms, but cover them up with your fanciful interpreta¬ 
tion. In these aphorisms Vyasa has plainly given the main tenets 
of the Upani§ads. But you discard the primary meaning of the 
text and attribute secondary meaning to it; thus you give up the 
abhidha-vrtti, and explain it with the help of laksanaJ 9 Sruti 
(Vedas) is the chief among proofs; and the primary meaning of the 
Sruti texts can alone carry conviction. 

‘Conch-shell and cow-dung are but the bone and ordure of 
animals; and yet they are taken as ultra-pure because the Sruti says 
so. The truth of the Vedas is self-evident; (therefore) whatever 
is declared (in the Vedas) is truth; but this self-evident nature of 
the Vedas is lost if it is explained with the help of lakpapd. The 
sense of Vyasa’s aphorisms is as clear as day light; but you are 
clouding it with your highly subjective (and speculative) interpre¬ 
tation. The Vedas and the Puranas tell us how to discern Brah¬ 
man; He is attributed with all aisvarya and is Svayam-Bhagavan, 20 
and yet you describe him as formless? 1116 Srutis which speak of 
him as undifferentiated exclude his material form, only to establish 
his transcendental form. 21 

‘From Brahman the universe originates; it lives in Brahman 
and is merged in Brahman after dissolution. He is (related to the 
world) in three attributive cases, ablative, instrumental and loca¬ 
tive. These three attributes particularize Brahman as ‘qualified’. 
When He desired to be many, he looked at his prdkrta (material) 
powers. The material mind and eye did not exist at that time; 
therefore the eyes and mind of Brahman are non-material. Brah¬ 
man means Perfect Supreme Lord (piirna-svayam-bhagavSn), and 
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according to the scriptures svayam-bhagavdn means Kr^na. 22 The 
meaning of the Vedas is too deep for human understanding, but the 
Puraajas make their sense clear. As has been said in the Bhagavata. 
(X. xiv. 32) “Blessed, blessed indeed are Nanda and the cowherds 
of Vraja, whose friend is the beatific, perfect, (and) eternal Brah¬ 
man.” 

‘Sruti denies to Brahman material hands and feet, and yet it 
says that He moves swiftly and receives everything. Therefore 
the iSrutis say that Brahman is qualified; but if the primary mean¬ 
ing is discarded and it is interpreted only by laksana, then the Sru- 
tis can be interpreted to mean that Brahman is absolutely unquali¬ 
fied. How do you call Him formless who has the six aiSvaryasP 
It is in the nature of Brahman to have three powers, how can you 
then conclude that he is powerless. As has been said in the Visnu - 
purana (VI. vii. 61): ‘Visnu’s energy is called supreme; that of 
ksetrajna (conscious embodied spirit) is ulterior; that which is de¬ 
rived from ignorance or action is a third (kind of power).’ Again 
the same Purana (I. xii. 69) says: ‘The hladinl, sandhini and the 
samvit (saktis) are all located in you (Visnu); (these powers can 
lead to) bliss or suffering or a mixture (of bliss or suffering) but 
they cannot affect you who are free from all reals (guna)\ 

‘In his essential nature Isvara is the plentitude of sat, (exis¬ 
tence) cit (knowledge) and dnanda (bliss), (and) his essential power 
takes three forms in these three aspects; thus the power ( sakti) of 
dnanda attribute is hladini, of sat is sandhini, and of cit is samvit, 
which is admitted to be jnana (knowledge). Cit-sakti is antaramga 
(essentially proximate), fiva-sakti (sakti of individual soul) is tapas- 
tha (lit. on the shore, that is between cit-sakti and maya-iakti), 
while mayd-sakti is external to Him; 24 but all the three saktis serve 
Him through love and devotion. 

‘The Lord’s six aisvaryas are the manifestation of the final trans¬ 
formation of His cit-sakti, and yet you have the presumption to deny 
such a power? The difference between l&vara and fiva (individual 
soul) is that He is the lord of maya, while the latter is controlled by 
maya, and yet you affirm that jiva and Kvara are identical! As the 
Gitd says: “My Prakrti is of eightfold composition; earth, water, fire 
ether, mind, intellect and ego. You must understand that behind 
this, and distinct from it, is That which is the principle of conscious¬ 
ness in all beings, and the source of life in all. It sustains the uni¬ 
verse.” 25 The Illustrious Form of I&vara is (made) of sat, cit, and 
dnanda, and yet you assert that It is a product of the transformation 
of the sattva real ( guya ). He who denies (or denounces) the Hlus- 
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trious Form is an atheist; such a man, who will be punished by 
Yama, is not only an untouchable, but should not even be looked 
upon. The Buddhist atheists deny the supremacy of the Vedas; 
those atheists who pay lip service to the Vedas are even worse than 
the Buddhists. Vyasa composed his aphorisms for the salvation of 
man; but perdition is certain if one listens to the interpretation of 
his aphorisms by the maya-vadins (monists). 

‘Vyasa has admitted the doctrine of transformation ( parinama - 
vdda ); by His inconceivable power (acintya-sakti) , He transforms 
Himself as the phenomenal world (but yet remains unaffected by 
it). The (Syamantaka) jewel produced gold everyday without 
undergoing any change (in its essential nature); so does Isvara 
produce the phenomenal world without undergoing any modifica¬ 
tion whatsoever. Objecting to that aphorism as Vyasa’s error. 
vivarta-vdda has been fancifully promulgated. 26 Creation is not 
false, it is transitory. Prcwava is the maka-vakya, 27 and is 
the image 28 of Isvara; from the prayava have evolved the Vedas and 
the world. (The words) tat tvam asi represent partial truth, but 
in disregard of the pranava you call them the maha-v&kya.’ 29 

Thus did the Master find a hundred faults with the fanciful inter¬ 
pretation (of the monists). Sarvabhauma tried to uphold his posi¬ 
tion by using such logical devices as infontfa, chaJa and nigraha etc. 30 
But the Master demolished them and established his own view, 
which Was that, the Vedas establish three propositions, namely, 
Bhagavdn is the object of substantiation, bhakti (devotion) is the 
duty ( abhidheya ) of man, and love is the need (prayojana)- 31 all 
the rest 32 are mere conjectures. He said 'Thus in the self-valid pro¬ 
positions of the Vedas he (Sarnkara) has introduced the laksand. 33 
The Acarya (Samkara) is not to be blamed; he was ordered by God, 
therefore he produced atheistic scriptures by his fanciful interpre¬ 
tations. As has been said in the Padma-purava (Uttar, LXII. 31): 
“O Siva, do thou by your fanciful scriptures drive the men away 
from me, and hide me also, so that the creation may become more 
and more diverse.” It is also said in the same PurStna (XXV 7): 
(“Siva said,) ‘O Devi, mnyn-mda (monism) is a false doctrine and 
is called Buddhism in disguise. I myself promulgated it in the 
shape of a brahmana (Samkara) during the Kali age.” ’ 

Sarvabhauma was awed into silence; then addressing him the 
Master continued: ‘Devotion to God is the chief object in life. Even 
the freed souls devote themselves to the worship of the Lord, such 
is the marvel of His infinite qualities. As the Bhdgavata says 
( Bh.P . I. vii. 10): “Hari possesses such attractive qualities, that 
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even sages who are free from all worldly desires feel for him 
unreasoning devotion.” ’ 34 

Sarvabhauma now asked Caitanya to elucidate the meaning 
of this verse; but the latter prevailed upon Sarvabhauma to explain 
its meaning. Sarvabhauma explained the verse in nine different 
manners, and then Caitanya smiled at him and said: ‘Sarvabhauma, 
you are as learned as Brhaspati, and none is his equal in expounding 
the scriptures. You have given scholastic explanations, but this 
verse is capable of yielding other meanings too.’ Then Caitanya 
ignoring the nine interpretations given by Sarvabhauma gave 
eighteen different explanations of this verse. 

First he determined the meaning of each word in the verse; 
then he gave 18 different explanation in connection with dtmdrama , 3S 
laying emphasis on each of the eleven words (of the verse) in 
succession. He established that, the Lord, His powers and His 
attributes are great but are incomprehensible and, unutterable. It 
is these which captivate the heart of the realized devotees, over¬ 
shadowing all other goals and spiritual practices, as is proved by 
the lives of Suka, Sanaka and other sages. 

Thus did Caitanya explain the verse in various ways, which 
filled his awestruck listener with the belief that this young monk 
was none other than Krsna Himself. ‘Alas’, thought Sarvabhauma, 
‘he indeed is Krsna incarnate, but I, in my ignorance, have griev¬ 
ously sinned by displaying to him my pride.’ With profound self- 
abasement he sought refuge with the Master, who graciously ap¬ 
peared to him first, as the four-armed Vi§nu, and then as Kr?na 
playing on the flute. At this vision Sarvabhauma fell prostrate 
on the ground like a log of wood; then he rose and began to pray 
with folded hands. 

The Master’s grace now bestowed on Sarvabhauma the know¬ 
ledge of all the tattvas (categories), and he began to describe the 
glory of the Name, prema-ddna 36 et cetera, and in a moment he com¬ 
posed a hundred verses. Hearing Sarvabhauma, Caitanya was 
pleased and embraced him; and Sarvabhauma fainted in an ecstasy 
of joy. Weeping, with his limbs stiffened, horripilating, a violently 
agitated and perspiring Sarvabhauma fell at the Master’s feet and 
began to sing, dance and cry. The sight delighted Gopinath and * 
Caitanya’s companions, who seem to have witnessed the incident, 
Caitanya then comforted Sarvabhauma, who praised the Master’s 
wonderful powers which had converted a hardened logician like him, 

Next day Caitanya went to the Jagannatha temple very early, 
and received from the priests some prasdda (food bffering to God) 
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with which he hastened to Sarvabhauma’s house, and woke him 
up. SSrvabhauma gratefully received some praaada which the 
Master gave him, and, without performing the obligatory morning 
rites, ate it. This was in conformity with the injunctions of the 
Padma-purana (a vaisnava text) and so Caitanya was very happy. 
He embraced Sarvabhauma and they danced in joy. 

Sarvabhauma now totally shed his scholarly pride. Hence- 
forth he knew nothing except the Master’s feet and expounded no 
scripture except that of bhakti. One day he asked Caitanya the 
chief means of cultivating faith, and the latter told him to chant 
Hari’s name: 

Harer-nama Harer-n&ma Harer-ntim—aiva kevalam 

kalau n=asty=eva n=asty—eva n=asty=eva gatir anyatha. 37 

Caitanya explained the full implications of this verse. 

Later in the day, Sarvabhauma sent with Jagadananda and 
Damodar sumptuous prasdd from Jagannatha temple and the fol¬ 
lowing two verses addressed to Caitanya: 

vairagya-vidya-nija-bhakti-yoga- 
Siksartham ekah puru§ah puranah 
Sn-Kr^a-Caitanya-ianra-dhati 
krpdmbudhir yas tam aham prapadye 
kaldn nastam bhakti-yogam nijam yah 
pradu?kartum Krsna-Caitanya-ndmti 
avirbhutas tasya padaravinde 
gddham gadham liyatam citta-bhrmgah 13 

Jagadananda took the precaution of copying the two verses on the 
wall, before handing the palm-leaf (on which the verse was written) 
to Caitanya. He read it once and tore it up. 

But Sarvabhauma was completely changed. One day he re¬ 
cited a verse from the Bh.P. (X. xiv. 8) where the last line con¬ 
tains the word mukti (liberation), but which he read as bhakti 
(devotion). For this great monist no longer hankered for libera¬ 
tion; he was now concerned solely with bhakti. When Caitanya 
pointed out his mistake, Sarvabhauma replied that he was no 
longer capable of uttering that word (mukti). 

At this a delighted Caitanya clasped Sarvabhauma firmly to 
his bosom. 

For the people of Puri, Sarvabhauma’s conversion was a miracle; 
true vaitftaua spirit was firmly rooted in the heart of a confirmed 
monist like the great Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, and this too after a 
few days’ contact with Caitanya. The young monk must be the 
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Darling of Vraja, they thought. Then did Kasi Miisra and others, 
the great men of Puri, come to pay their respectful homage to 
the Master. 

1. Puri, which is an abbreviated form of Jagannathapuri, is a modem name. In 
former days it was known as Nilacala or Sri-fcjetra. 

2. Santipur is about twelve miles south-east of Navadvipa. * 

3. ‘My friend! how to describe my boundless bliss to-day. At long last Madhava 
(Kr$na) has come to my house.’ 

4. Caitanya had at first decided to go to Vrndavana, which in those days was a 
forlorn village; its glory was restored much later by Caitanya and his followers. 
Hence Sari did not favour Vrndavana 

5. Chatrabhog is in 24 Parganas District, W Bengal 

6. From the other side of the river began the tenitory of King Prataparudra of 
Orissa. 

7. Remuna is six miles north-west of Baleswar in Orissa. 

8 Modern Bhargovi river, 6 miles north of Puri. 

9 Sir Jadunath Sarkar ( Chaitanya's Life And Teachings, p. 57 f.n.) suggests, 
that the place was evidently Jagannath Vallabh six miles north of Puri, from 
where the spire of the Jgannatha temple can be seen. 

10. Athara-ndla, which means eighteen water courses, is a bridge of 18 arches; a 
famous example of Onssan architecture, it is about 2 miles north of Puri. 

11 At this time food is offered to the deities and the temple is closed to the public. 

12 Food-offerings to Jagannatha Many people in Puri subsisted on this mah&- 
prasada till recently; it is wholesome, delicious and inexpensive. 

13 The priests still point out Caitanya’s fingerprints on the pillar. 

14. Caitanya visited the Jagannatha temple very early in the morning every day 
of his stay at Puri. 

15 Samkara had established ten orders, namely, Tirtha, Asrama, Vana, Aranya, 
Giri, Parvata, Sagara, Puri, Bharati and Sarasvati. It is said that for some 
reason, gamkara got angry with some of his disciples, and took away the staff 
of some of them and broke the staff into two equal halves of some others. Those 
whose staffs were broken (eg. Gin, etc.) arc known as the low orders, while 
those whose staffs were broken into two (eg. Bharati) are known as the 
medium-orders’ as Caitanya’s preceptor Kcsav was a Bharati, he too was a 
Bharati. hence he belonged to the medium order. 

16. Mahabharnta XIII. cxl, 92 The first line of quotation given in the CC agrees 
with the Mbh, but the second line is entirely different 

17. Gonlnath had married Sarvabhauma’s sister. This gave him license to argue 
with Sarvabhauma and even to reproach him though the latter was a far better 
scholar. None else would possibly have dared to speak to Sarvabhauma in this 
manner It is evident from the CC, that Goplnath had heard of Caitanya 
before his arrival at Puri. 

18 Which text Sarvabhauma was teaching is not mentioned, but it is almost certain 
that he was explaining the Br.S. 

19 Abliidha or mukhya-vrtti is ‘primary meaning’. Laksana has been defined by 
Mammata as follows- ‘When the primary meaning is precluded (by incompati¬ 
bility). another meaning, in affinity therewith, comes to be implied—either on 
the bas ; s of usage or for a special purpose.—this process of imposed implication 
is called “Indication”. Laksand’; Kdvvaprakdsa, II.9. Tr. bv Sir Ganganath Jha. 

20 Aisvarya means ‘majesty’ or ‘magnificence’; here it stands for ‘sdkti’, power; 
si'nynm Bhaanvtin. means ‘God himself, but here evidently it means Kpjna, 
see Bh P. I. iii. 28 

21. Here a similar verse from Kavi-kamapura’s Cnitav ya-candrodaya has been in¬ 
terposed bv Krsna-das Kaviraj, to emphasize Caitanya’s doctrine. 

22. See above f.n. 20. 

23 Six atsraryff" are: Complete power of domination: pci feet strength, perfect fame, 
possession of all wealth: omniscience and perfect sense of renunciation. 

24 All sakti belongs to God. but he is not qualified by mayd, that is unaffected, 
hist as a snake is not affected bv its own poison. 

95 1 Tr. by Swami Prabhavananda and C. Isherwood. 

26 Virarta-rada is Samkara’s famous doctrine, and means ‘doctrine of illusory 
transformation' as opposed to pa rin&ma-v&da which holds that the transforms' 
tion is real. 
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27. Pranava means the mystic syllable avm; according to Samkara, maha-vakya is 
tat tvam asi etc. (that thou art) see above p. 42. Here Caitanya puts forward 
his own idea. 

28. The word used is isvarer-murti: murti usually means image, but according to 
Papini (murtau ghanah II. iii. 77) it may mean a congealed or coagulated trans¬ 
formation, 

29. See above foot-note 27. 

30. VitarujA means a dispute m which attempts are made to discover the faults in 
the opponent’s thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative thesis; c hala 
means a rejoinder in which the statement of the opponent is wilfully misrepre¬ 
sented; mgraha means to make such statements as are not understood by the 
opponent even though thrice repeated. As we have suggested (above p. 131) 
Caitanya was probably quite adept in these forms of debate. 

31. Without need or necessity there cannot be any desire from which only an action 
can begin. 

32. That is adumbrated by Samkara. 

33. See above foot-note 19. 

34. This verse is from Suta’s reply to Saunaka’s question as to why did &uka the 
great sage, who was free from all bondage read the Bh P. 

35. The verse from the Bh P. translated above describes the sages as atm&rama, 
which we have translated as ‘free from all worldly desires’. Actually this word 
is very difficult to translate and means: ‘one who plays with himself.’ See Gita 
III, 17. Prabhavananda and Isherwood has translated it as one who ‘has found 
delight and satisfaction and peace in the Atman.’ 

36. Preman, according to the Gaudlya -vatsnavas, is one of the supreme objects of 
attainment, prema-dana means ‘to give prema as gift to somebody’, which is 
a great act of grace. 

37. 'Hari’s name, Hari’s name, Han’s name; there is no other means of salvation 
in the Kali age, no other, indeed none.’ 

38. ‘I take refuge with gri-Caitanya, the ocean of mercy; the incarnation of the 
One Primeval Man, now embodied (born) to preach other-worldliness and de¬ 
votion to himself (Krsna). My (fickle) mind (like) a bee (hops from flower 
to flower); may it settle forever on the lotus-like feet of Krsna-Caitanya, who 
has anpeared to revitalize his (Krsna’s) own hihakti-yoqa , which in course of 
ages had withered away.’ 
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Appendix 

CONVERSION OF VASUDEVA SARVABHAUMA 

The conversion of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma is an important event 
in the history of Gaudiya-vaisnavism. Sarvabhauma’s scholarship 
had won him recognition in Bengal, Mithila and Orissa. In Orissa 
he enjoyed royal patronage and his son Janesvar became a high 
officer in the Orissa army and got the title or rank of VahinSpati 
Mahapatra. It is not difficult to imagine the effect which Sarva- 
bhauma’s conversion by an unknown young monk must have pro¬ 
duced in Orissa. 

We have given full translation of the debate between Sarva- 
bhauma and Caitanya as given in the CC (II. vi. 114-189). It is now 
necessary to discuss the historicity of this passage which has been 
doubted by some modern scholars. 

Firstly, as usual, different biographies give different accounts. 
This has been fully discussed by B. B. Majumdar (MC. pp. 344-54) 
who thinks that Kr?na-das Kaviraj has been wise not to follow 
Vrndavan-das. Sri Radha Govinda Nath in his notes (CC. II. part 
1 pp. 199-202) has tried to reconcile, or at least to account for, 
the difference between the C.Bh. and the CC. and his arguments 
seem to be quite plausible. Majumdar has shown Krspa-das Kavi¬ 
raj’s indebtedness to Kavi-karnapura, but the fact is that, the latter 
made a hideous mistake in making Sarvabhauma speak like an 
ardent vaisnava even at his first meeting with Caitanya ( Caitanya - 
candrodaya). For, to make a man who had just written a com¬ 
mentary on the Advaita-makaranda to say: ‘kevala nirvise?atve 
Sunya-vad-avasarah prasajyeta ’ (Act. VI) is taking too great a 
liberty even making all allowances to a creative dramatist. It is 
not difficult to see the reason which prompted Kp$pa-das not to 
mention Kavi-karnapura as one of his authorities, though he has 
quoted from the latter; Kavi-karnapura apparently was not con¬ 
sidered a reliable authority,—a good poet, but a careless chronicler. 


Now, for the date of Sarvabhauma’s conversion, several scho¬ 
lars believe that the meeting took place much later (about 1512) 
on the following grounds: 

(a) When Sarvabhauma commented on the Advaitasmaka* 
randa he must have been a monist; therefore at that time he 
could not have been converted by Caitanya. 

(b) Sarvabhauma dedicated his commentary to PratSparudra, * 
and in his dedication mentions that Prataparudra has defeated 
Kr?i?adevaraya, the Emperor of Vijayanagara. 
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(c) D. C. Bhattacharya held that Rp^adevaraya ascended 
the throne in 1510, so Prataparudra could not have defeated him 
before, say the middle of the year; arguing from this, Bhattacharya 
concluded that Sarvabhauma’s conversion could not have taken 
place before 1512. 

(d) Caitanya arrived at Puri in the beginning of 1510, and 
according to the CC converted Sarvabhauma within 10 days. There¬ 
fore, Bhattacharya says that the CC’s account must be wrong. 

Now, there is a flaw in Bhattaeharya’s main assumption. Kr$ria- 
devaraya was crowned king in all probability on Agust 8, 1509. 
(R. C. Majumdar, Ed. The History And Culture of the Indian People, 
Vol. VI, The Delhi Sultanate, p. 309). Therefore, there was time 
enough for Prataparudra to inflict a defeat on Rpsnadevaraya’s 
army before Caitanya’s arrival at Puri; and there is no evidence 
which forbids us to assume that Sarvabhauma had completed the 
commentary by the time he heard of the King’s fresh victory and 
dedicated the work in advance of his return to Puri, which in any 
case was imminent, to thwart the Muslim invasion from Bengal. 

Hence we think that Krsna-das Kaviraj and other biographers 
are correct as to the time of conversion. 


Kp$oa-das’s description of the debate between Caitanya and 
Sarvabhauma seems to us to be based on a genuine historical tradi¬ 
tion for the following reasons: 

(1) Kp^aa-das’s statement is that, for seven days while Sarva¬ 
bhauma lectured on Advaita -vedanta, Caitanya listened with ab¬ 
solute silence; this seems to us to be an authentic description. 

Sarvabhauma was born in a family of advaita scholars. His 
father, Narahari Visarada has been called veddnta-vidyd-maya. 
Sarvabhauma did even better; he was not only an advaita scholar, 
but is famous as the man who introduced navya-nydya (neo-logic) in 
Bengal. When such a mature and accomplished scholar begins to 
interpret the first four aphorisms of the Br.S., then it is quite pos¬ 
sible that he will be intelligible to none but the most erudite. By 
this time Samkara’s doctrine had become extremely complicated 
due to the various interpretations by his followers, and criticisms 
by his opponents. Sarvabhauma was quite capable of interpreting 
Sathkara independently, and in doing so, refute the arguments not 
only of dualists but of other monists as well. Hence Caitanya’s 
silence was natural. 

Then Caitanya began to speak, and we have to consider whether 
the Gosvamins of Vpndavana were speaking through him as has 
been sometimes alleged. So we have to consider whether Caitanya’s 
statements involved any abstruse metaphysical discussion; we do 
not think so. 

t Caitanya’s statement shows that he knew the contemporary 
basic vaifwva arguments against monism. It is evident that he 
knew of Samkara's interpretation of tat tvam asi, but Samkara’s 
commentary was very widely read in those days, as has been 
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admitted by Jiva-Gosvamin himself in the TS (27). The concep¬ 
tion of three iaktis of Brahman, which forms the basis of Gaudlya- 
vai§navism, was admittedly derived from the VP, and it would 
be stupid to argue that Caitanya had not read the VP, the Bh.P. 
or the Gita. There is a reference to the Upani$ad {ap&nipada ...) 
and another to Br.S. (1. IV. 26). He has criticized Sarhkara for 
using laksana, but this defect in the Acarya’s interpretation was 
pointed out by Ramanuja and must have been common knowledge 
in those days among educated brahmanas with vai?nava leaning. 
Thus the sum total of knowledge displayed is not so staggering, 
that it could not be possessed by a man who had been teaching in 
Navadvipa for six to seven years. 

There is a quotation from the Caitanya-candrodaya written 
long after Caitanya’s death. Naturally Caitanya could not have 
repeated this verse, and it is equally natural to assume that Kr$na- 
das Kaviraj had the modicum of intelligence to realize this. Then 
why this anachronism? The reason seems to be that either Kr$^a- 
das and Kavi-karnapura based their accounts on the same tradition 
or Kr$na-das was following Karnapura’s account for the details, 
the former being more probable. At a certain point he felt that 
Kavi-karnapura’s Sanskrit verse was more faithful to the tradition 
than his Bengali, and incorporated the former. It may be noted that 
Kr?na-das Kaviraj was essentially a Sanskrit writer, his earlier work 
being the Govinda-lilamrta, of 2588 verses, which according to 
B. B. Majumdar (MC, p. 293) is the longest vai?nava-kdvya, in which 
the author has shown mastery over various and difficult metres. 
His other work is a commentary on the ^n-Kr^na-karndmrta. Hence 
his eagerness to illustrate his work with Sanskrit verses is only 
natural. Altogether he has quoted 763 Sanskrit verses 1011 times 
(i.e. some verses have been quoted more than once) in the CC. 

Then there was the ‘dispute’, in which Sarvabhauma took the 
help of chala etc., to establish his viewpoint but was vanquished 
by Caitanya. It will be observed that beyond merely mentioning 
this part of the affair in one verse, Kr$oa-das gives no description 
at all. Had he been drawing on his imagination, we might have 
possessed a realistic picture of a learned debate in those days. 

Still the question has been posed whether it was possible for so 
inexperienced a scholar like Caitanya to trounce a veteran like 
Sarvabhauma? The answer is that, all the evidence we have 
unanimously state that he did. There is no reason to doubt that 
Sarvabhauma accepted Gaudiya-vai^avism, as some of his devo¬ 
tional verses have been found. Caitanya was completely unknown 
in Orissa; soon he was to become very famous, for which there is 
ample independent Oriya evidence (MC. pp. 490-504). According 
to K?$ga-das Kaviraj and other biographers, his recognition came 
as a consequence of Sarvabhauma’s conversion, and this seems to 
be the only rational solution. 

The reader is referred to Saradananda’s description of Rama- 
Krspa’s dialogue with Pandit Sasadhar TarkacudamanS, and the 
former’s explanation of his upsurge of eloquence.,, (LP. II Guru- 
bhav, Uttar, pp. 251-54). As for Sarvabhauma’s manifestation of 
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hysterical emotionalism after being embraced by Caitanya, the 
reader may see what happened to Vivekananda after Rama-K^na 
touched him one day being unable to convince the former that 
Brahman is immanent in every object. (LP. II. Thakurer Divya- 
bhav o Narendranalh, pp. 161-163). Saradananda has here quoted 
Vivekananda and in this connection has stated (ibid, p. 164) that 
when Vivekananda (then Narendra-nath) related to him and to his 
cousin (later Svami Rama-Krsnananda), Rama-Krsna’s supernatural 
powers, they came to believe in the miracles said to be performed 
by Caitanya, and Jesus which they had hitherto disbelieved. That 
evening, Vivekananda, Saradananda and Rama-Krsnananda sat on a 
bench in the Hedua, and Vivekananda sang a well-known song in 
praise of Caitanya and Nityananda. (See also ibid, pp. 343; and 
392-400). 

It may be remembered that, at this period the fortune of the 
monists was at a low ebb. Jayatirtha had dealt with them severely, 
to iwhich they had not been able to offer any adequate 
reply. Madhusudana Sarasvati, who re-established Advaita- 
ved&nta to its former glory, was possibly yet to be born. Navadvlpa 
was a great centre of learning, and it can safely be assumed that tho 
vaisnava, criticism of advaita doctrine was not unknown to the 
Navadvlpa partitas. Caitanya could have picked up the 
vaiwava criticisms of Advaita-ueddnta quite easily at Navadvlpa. 
Is it too difficult to presume that he had read Ramanuja’s Vedartha- 
samgraha, or the Satadusanl of Vedanta-desika (1268-1369). 
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MADHYA-L1LA (n) 

Travel in South-India 

1 

Caitanya’s stay in Puri lasted for about two months. Possibly 
he arrived at Puri a few days before the dola-y&tra, which may have 
taken place by the middle of March (1510), and at the beginning 
of Vaisakha of 1432 Saka era (c. 15 April to 15 May, 1510) decided 
upon an extensive tour of South India. 

He thanked his companions profusely and requested them to 
permit him to travel alone in search of his brother Visvarup. They 
were to stay at Puri till his return from Ramesvaram. The com¬ 
panions were convinced that the Master was going to South India 
to preach his faith; the apparent reason could not possibly be the 
real one because they knew that Visvarup was dead. 1 

They were all very depressed; Nityananda wanted that either 
he, who knew the south, or one of them should accompany Caitanya. 
This request was politely but firmly rejected. Repeated requests 
from the four companions—Nityananda, Jagadananda, Mukunda, 
and Damodar Svarup—could not move him. Then Nityananda 
cleverly pointed out that he must have at least one companion to 
carry his extra cloth, kaupina and a jug of water, for he was always 
engaged in prayer. 2 Secondly someone had to watch over even 
those insignificant articles when he was in a trance. As this was 
very true, Caitanya agreed to take with him a brahmana named 
Kf$$a-das 3 as his travelling companion. 

Caitanya then went to Sarvabhauma and the latter had to 
give his consent 4 to the projected journey, but requested the Master 
to stay at his home for a few days before setting out. Then after 
about four days, Caitanya decided to start on his long journey 
without any further delay. So he went to the Jagannatha temple, 
paid his respects to the Lord of the World, and received as a 
token of godspeed, Jagannatha’s garland offered him by the temple 
priest. 

Then Caitanya left Puri proceeding along the sea coast by way 
of Alalnath. Sarvabhauma, by way of bidding farewell, requested 
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him to meet Ramananda-raya, who was then staying near the 
Godavari. ‘Ramananda is a sudra’, Sarvabhauma said, ‘but please 
do not ignore him on that account. Formerly, 1 failed to realize 
his great spiritual powers, and laughed at his vaisnava attitude and 
philosophy. But now, thanks to you, I have realized the real import 
of Ramananda’s doctrine. When you meet him you will realize 
his greatness.’ Caitanya agreed to meet Ramananda and clasped 
Sarvabhauma in an embrace of farewell. Then as he left, Sarva¬ 
bhauma fell in a faint, but Caitanya without even glancing back 
started off on his long tour. 

Nityananda arranged to send Sarvabhauma back to his home, 
and he and other companions and Gopinath 5 came with him to 
Alalnath. There they stayed for the night. In the morning Cai¬ 
tanya left, followed by Krsna-das, while his companions rested there 
for a day, and then with heavy hearts returned to Puri. 

Caitanya’s journey now begun. He walked very fast, with 
the grace of a lion, and continuously recited: 

Kjsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Kr$na he 
Krsna Kr^na Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsna he 
Ky^na Krsna Krsna Krsna Krsiia Krsna raksa mam 6 
Krsna Krsna Kr$na Krsna Krsiia Krsna pahi mam 7 
Rama Rdghava Rama Rdghava Rama Rdghava rak$a mq.m 
Kr§na Kesava Krsna Kesava Krnsna Kesava pahi mam 

When he came across anyone, he would request him: ‘Please say, 
Hari! Hari!’ And the strangers attracted by him used to repeat 
Hari! Hari!’, and followed him for a distance. Then Caitanya 
embraced them in a gesture of farewell, and those people in a 
strange sensation of delight not only recited the name of Kr?na, 
but induced other villagers to do so. Thus the villages which the 
Master traversed became vaisnava, and by the time he reached 
R§me£varam the whole south had become vaisnava. 

This is what the devout Krsna-das Kaviraj writes, 8 which is 
apparently a panegyric, but possibly not entirely so, for, as Br'itish 
scholar has observed: ‘The truth these extravagant claims really 
seek to convey is that everywhere Chaitanya went crowds were 
deeply impressed by his evident devotion. Nowhere in the world 
are the common people so quick to render homage to religious 
sanctity as in India. Chaitanya combined with the traditional sanc¬ 
tity of the sannyas! the powers of a gifted revivalist. The effect 
was tremendous. It is easy to believe that whole villages were 
stirred by the passionate intensity of his emotions, and while under 
the spell, joined enthusiastically in his devotions. But this is 
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very far from saying that these same villagers were changed 
from their various sectarian beliefs and practices into faithful 
Vaishgavas of the Chaitanya cult. 

‘There were definite results from Chaitanya’s travels, however, 
that were not ephemeral. His devotion did leave a permanent im¬ 
press on the Vaishnavism of the south land. It does not seem 
too much to say that his personal influence effected a general stimu¬ 
lation of Vaishnava sects wherever he went. In the Kanarese 
country, for example, we find that he is credited with helping to 
bring in a Vaishnava revival, the mendicant singers who popularised 
Krishna worship having received their inspiration, in part at least, 
irom him. Another interesting piece of evidence points to definite 
influence in the Maratha country which links the famous Tukarama 
with Chaitanya. Tukarama, who was born more than a century 
after Chaitanya, refers in one of his abhangs (No. 80, p. 31, The 
Poems of Tukarama, Vol. I, edited by J. Nelson Fraser; see also 
note on p. 404) to three Krishna-worshippers as his teachers. These 
men were Baba Chaitanya, Kesava Chaitanya and Raghava Chai¬ 
tanya, and are referred to as followers of the Bengal saint. The 
fact that all three bear this name would seem to lend weight to the 
supposition that Chaitanya left behind him in the Maratha country 
an influence that did not die away.’ 9 


In due course, Caitanya arrived at Rajahmundry on the Goda¬ 
vari; this was the capital of the province of Vidyanagara. 

After finishing his bath in the Godavari, Caitanya engaged 
himself in nama-samkirtana, when Ramananda-raya, the governor 
of the province, arrived there with a large retinue including brdh - 
mottos versed in the Vedas. Ramananda finished his bath and 
performed all the necessary rites. Caitanya realized that this man 
must be Ramananda, whom Sarvabhauma had recommended; he was 
eager to meet him, still he waited, watching Ramananda. In the 
meantime the young handsome monk had caught Ramananda’s 
attention, so he came and bowed at Caitanya’s feet. Caitanya raised 
and embraced the Governor and asked him: ‘Are you Raya-Rama- 
nanda?’ Ramananda said: ‘I am indeed that vile slave of a £udra\ 
At this Caitanya clasped him passionately and both fell down on 
the ground in an ecstasy of devotion, senseless with love, merely 
lisping ‘Kr$ria! Kr$na!’ 

The brahmanas were shocked that such a noble looking sonnyfc 
sin should not only have embraced a sudra, but be pmotionally moved 
by the latter. To their relief, Caitanya checked himself, because 
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he too was aware of the effect of his action on strangers. So he 
made Ramananda sit by his side, and told him about Sarvabhauma’s 
recommendation. Ramananda’s elaborate reply shows that he was 
a true vaisnava. However, it was ultimately decided that they 
would meet in the evening, and Caitanya left with a brahmana, 10 
who had invited him to be his guest. 

In the evening Ramananda with a single attendant came to 
Caitanya. They repaired to a secluded place and without wasting 
any time Caitanya asked: ‘Say something about the ultimate goal 
according to the scriptures.’ Ramananda replied: ‘One can obtain 
devotion to Visnu by performing his caste-duties properly. As the 
Vifnu-purana (III. viii. 9) says:* Worship Visnu, the Supreme Being, 
by performing the sacred duties of your caste; there is no other 
means of pleasing him.’ 

Caitanya: ‘This is a superficial criterion; proceed further to 
the core of the problem’. 1 ' 

Ramananda said: ‘Dedication of (the fruit of) all action to 
Ky$na is the final goal, as has been said in the Gita (IX. 27). 

“Whatever your action, 

Food or worship; 

Whatever the gift 
That you give to another; 

Whatever you vow 
To the work of the spirit: 

O Son of Kunti, 

Lay these also 
as offerings before me.” ’ 

Caitanya again raised the same objection, and Ramananda said: 
‘Renouncing the caste duties is the limit which a man can attain; 
As has been said in the Bhagavata (XI. xi. 32): “He too is one of 
the holiest of men, who knowing well the merits and pitfalls of such 
course, worships me by forsaking the Vedic rites and ceremonies 
due to his caste, though these too were ordained by me.” Again 
it has been said in the Gita, (XVIII. 66): 

“Lay down all duties 
In me, your refuge, 

Fear no longer, 

For I will save you 

From sin and from bondage.” ’ 

Again Caitanya raised the same objection saying that all these were 
superficial doctrines, and Ramananda replied: ‘Faith based on 
knowledge is the terminal value. As the Gita (XVIII. 54) says: 
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“And he who dwells 
United with Brahman, 

Calm in mind, 

Not grieving, not craving, 

Regarding all men 
With equal acceptance: 

He loves me most dearly.” ’ 

Caitanya’s objection was still the same and he again requested 
Ramananda to probe further into the mystery of human deliverance. 
Ramananda replied: ‘Pure bhakti without a trace of knowledge is 
the omega of human attainment. As Brahma says in the Bhagavata 
(X. xiv. 3): “O Lord! He who does not make the slightest effort 
in knowing thee but simply listens to thy praises, and submits his 
body, speech, and mind to thy service, usually receives thy grace.” ’ 

But Caitanya persisted in his objection and Ramananda said: 
‘Bhakti derived from preman (love) is the ultimate goal a human 
being can reach. As has been said: “O devoted one! the heart 
of Sri-Kysna melts even if worshipped without various upacara 
but only with preman , just as food and drinks are enjoyable so long 
there is appetite. Seek in your heart passionate love for Kr?na, if 
indeed you can ever feel it; desire for Him alone is the price you 
have to pay for it,—a price which is dearer than the accumulated 
merits of ten million births.” ’ 

Still Caitanya was not satisfied with the answer and remarked 
as before, so Ramananda said: ‘The acquisition of the attitude of 
the servant for the Lord ( dasya-bhava ) is the quintessence of love. 
As the Bhagavata (IX. v. 16) says: “What remains to be obtained 
the servants of the Lord, the very sound of whose name makes 
people pure?” or as Yamuna says: “O Lord! when shall I enjoy 
the bliss of thy perpetual servitude, and, serving thee constantly 
get rid of my mundane desires.” ’ 

Now Caitanya said: ‘Yes this is true, but let us hear something 
more, beyond this’. Ramananda said: ‘Devotion in the form of 
comradeship ( sakhya-bhdva) is the ultimate within the reach of 
human being. As Suka-deva said to Parik§it in the Bhagavata 
(X. xii. 11). “Thus did the Lord play with the fortunate cow¬ 
herds though He is the essence of blissful union with Brahman 
to the gnostics, the highest deity to His servants, and a mere boy 
to those enveloped in illusion.” ’ 

Caitanya said: ‘Excellent, but please let us penetrate yet 
deeper’. Ramananda replied: ‘Parents’ love for tfee child is the 
highest goal of the devotee. As the Bhagavata (X. viii. 46 and 
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X. ix. 20) says: ‘O Sage! what pious deeds did Nanda and fortunate 
Ya£oda perform (so that the former got Kr$na as his son) and that 
Kr$pa sucked her breast. The favour which that gopt (YaiodS) 
received from Hari was denied to Siva, Brahma and even to Lak$mi 
who always clings to Him.” ’ 

Caitanya said: ‘This indeed is excellent, but please proceed 
further.’ Ramananda replied: ‘Passion as for a lover ( kanta-prema) 
is the highest form of devotion that a man can attain. As Suka- 
deva said in the Bhagavata (X. xlvii. 60, X. xxxii. 2): 'During the 
rdsa festival, the fair maidens of Vraja attained their heartfelt 
desire when He embraced them: not to speak of other women, not 
even did Laksml, who is always attached to Him, did ever receive 
such favour, not did the apsarases. There before their very eyes 
appeared Kr$na, in yellow garments and flower garlands, with a 
smiling lotus-like countenance, verily like Cupid himself.”’ 

Ramananda continued: “Various are the means of attaining 
Kfs$a, and degrees of such attainment. But whichever means 
( bhava) is natural to a particular man is best for him. The grada¬ 
tion of means are apparent when judged in isolation from an absolute 
point of view.” 

Ramananda then went on explaining the basic theory of rasa 
which was later developed by the Gaudiya-uai$«auas. He stated 
that the five rasas, or devotional sentiments manifest themselves in an 
ascending order of values. 12 Srf-Kr^na can be attained only 
through preman, to which indeed He submits, as stated in the Bh. P. 
(X. lxxxii. 45) where &ri-Krsna says: “O gopls! Blessed am I that you 
love me so; it will make you immortal.” Kr$na is eternally under 
the obligation to have the same sentiment for His devotee which 
the latter has for Him. For He promised in the Gltd (IV. 11): 

“Whatever wish men bring me in worship, 

That wish I grant them. 

Whatever path men travel 
Is my path: 

No matter where they walk 
It leads to me.” 

‘But as His love for His devotees can never reach the corres¬ 
ponding level of the latter’s preman for Him, He always remains 
under obligation to them. As Krsna Himself tells the gopis in the 
Bh&gavata (X.xxxii.22): “Dear gojfis! you have proved your de¬ 
votion to me by breaking the ties of home; my love for you can 
never match your intensity of feeling even if I were to try for an 
aeon; may your devotion to me be its own reward.” Verily; Sri- 
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Krsna is the ultimate in beauty and grace, but even His charm 
appear to increase when he is in company with the ladies of Vraja. 
As the Bhagavata (X. xxxiii. 7) describes: “As the brilliance of the 
emerald becomes more intense when it is set in a gold-stone, so 
radiates the effulgence of Krsna when girt round by the belles of 
Vraja.” ’ 

♦* 

On hearing this Caitanya said: ‘This must be the extreme limit 
of devotion, but please tell me if there is anything beyond it.’ 
Ramananda was awed by this question and replied: ‘I never thought 
that any man could lead an inquiry beyond this point. Of all kinds 
of preman, that of Radha’s (for Krsna) has been lauded as the 
highest in all the scriptures. As the Padmapurdna (Uttara. 45) says: 
“Radha and (even) her hurt da (that is, anything relating to her) 
is equally dear to Visnu; of all the gopi-s she is Visnu’s dearest darl¬ 
ing.” Similarly says the Bhdgavala (X xxx 28): “Verily indeed 
did that woman fervently adore Krsna; for, infatuated, with her, He 
has taken her to a lonely place, forsaking us all ,3 ” ’ 

Caitanya said: ‘Speak on; it is a delight to hear you. But since 
Krsna eloped with Radha for fear of the gopis, His love for Radha 
could not have been very deep. But if you can prove that for 
Radha’s sake Krsna openly forsook the other gopis, then only I shall 
be convinced that He loved her passionately.’ 

Ramananda replied: ‘Listen then to the glory of preman; there 
is no other example of love like Radha’s in the universe. Rr§oa 
left the rasa-dance and wept as he began to search for Radha. As 
has been said in the Gita-Govinda (III. i. 2), ‘Krsna’s passion for 
Radha was the shackle which tied him to desires; meditating on 
RadhS he left the beautiful girls of Vraja. Wounded by Cupid’s 
arrows, Krsna began to search for Radha, and then, with a penitent 
heart, sat lamenting in the bower on the bank of the Yamuna.” An 
analysis of these two verses will yield a well of nectar. A billion 
of gopns could not relieve Him of his passion for Radha, so exalted 
is her qualities.’ 

Caitanya said: ‘I have now learnt the extreme limit of the 
mysteries of rasa (devotional sentiments). Now I would like to 
hear the essence ( svarupa) of Krsna and Radha, and the categories 
of rasa and preman.’ 

With great humility, Ramananda proceeded to explain these 
obstruse principles to the Master. 14 When he finished, Caitanya 
said: ‘Yes, this is true, but please proceed further.’ Ramananda 
now confessed his inability to do so and said: ‘Human intellect can¬ 
not go beyond this point. There is indeed the prema-vilasa-vivarta 15 
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but would you like to listen to it?’ So saying Ramananda began to 
sing a Vrajabuli song of his own composition and Caitanya prevent¬ 
ed him from speaking by clasping his mouth, and said: “Yes; this 
indeed is the ultimate goal; and thanks to you I have now realized 
it. But how to attain it.’ Again Ramananda began to explain the 
process of mystique realization, and ended by saying: ‘To attain 
Kp?na, one should adopt the attitude of a gopi, and continuously 
meditate on the dalliance of Radha and Krsna. One must give up 
the ideas of magnificence associated with Krsna, and submit to the 
gopis•, otherwise, one can never attain Him, as indeed even Lak$mi 
failed to do, though She worshipped Him.’ 

Hearing this Caitanya embraced Ramananda, and they shed 
tears of emotion. Thus they spent the night 

In the morning, as Ramananda left, he begged the Master to 
stay for at least about ten days. Caitanya replied that he was so 
pleased with Ramananda’s discourse, that, he would like to enjoy 
his company for the rest of his life. ‘Come to Puri’, said Caitanya, 
‘there you and I will happily spend our days in talking about 
Krsna.’ 

In the evening when Ramananda came Caitanya asked: ‘What is 
knowledge?’ 

Ramananda: ‘There is no knowledge except devotion to 
Krsna.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Who is the most illustrious among men?’ 

Ramananda: ‘The man famous as a devotee of Krsna’s 
preman.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Which is the most valuable possession?’ 

Ramananda: f Preman for Radha and Krsna.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Which is the worst misery?’ 

Ramananda. ‘Separation from Krsna’s devotees.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Who is the freed soul?’ 

Ramananda: ‘He who has Krsna-prema’. 

Caitanya: ‘What song is natural to a man?’ 

Ramananda: ‘Those which describe the secrets of Radha and 
Kppga’s dalliance.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Which is the most beneficent (course of conduct).* 

Ramananda: ‘Association with Kr?pa's devotees.’ 

Caitanya: ‘What should we constantly remind ourselves of?’ 

Ramananda: ‘Name, qualities and incidents from Krsma’s 
life.’ 

Caitanya: ‘What is the highest object of meditation?’ 
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Ramananda: ‘Radha and Kr$na.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Where should a renunciant live?* 

Ramananda: ‘In Vrndavana, the Vraja-bhumi where the rasa- 
Vila is eternal.’ 

Caitanya: ‘Which is the sweetest melody?’ 

Ramananda: ‘Those which are tuned to the love-songs of R&dha 
and Kr§iia.’ , 

Caitanya: ‘What is the foremost object of worship?’ 

Ramananda: ‘The coupled name Radha-Krsna.’ 

Caitanya: ‘What are the respective destinations of those who 
desire liberation (mukti) and those who desire devotion 
( bhakti)V 

Ramananda: ‘Those who desire liberation become like inert ob¬ 
jects, while those who desire devotion, assume celestial 
bodies. The stupid crow pecks at the bitter ash-fruit 
( nimba ) while the gourmet of a cuckoo feeds on the frag¬ 
rant mango-blossoms of preman. The ill-fated scholar is 
doomed to taste arid knowledge, while the lucky ones (the 
devotees) sip the nectar of Krsna’s preman.’ 

Thus they spent the night talking of Krsna in an ecstasy of fervour. 

In the morning, Ramananda left to attend to his business and 
returned in the evening. He recited the first verse of the Bhaga- 
vata and told Caitanya: ‘I am worried, because when I first met 
you, you looked like a sannyasin; now you appear to me as a dark 
complexioned young cowherd (Krsna) enveloped in emanations 
from a golden coloured deity (Radha), revealing the flute which 
you hold to your lips, and the shifting glances of your lotus-like 
eyes. And as I see I marvel; please tell me what is this?’ Caitanya 
tried to divert him saying, that a great devotee sees Kr?na every¬ 
where. Ramananda said: ‘Please do not try to put me off. You 
are indeed Krsna garbed in Radha’s emotional fervour born to taste 
your own delightful rasa. That is your secret: to taste your own 
preman; incidentally you have filled the world with preman. You 
have come to deliver me; how is it that you should delude me.* 

Then the Master smiled and revealed to RamSnanda his true 
Self, in which were blended Krsna, the sovereign of rasas and R5- 
dhika, the supreme devotional sentiment ( maha-bhava ). In sheer 
rapture, Ramananda fell down in a faint. The Master brought him 
round to his senses by touching him, and he was perplexed to see 
the sannyasin sitting there. Then the Master embraced Ram£nand& 
and assured him, that none but he had perceived this form. JI* 
said: ‘You know my essential categories, lil& and rUsa, hence I have 
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revealed this form to you. My complexion is not fair, but it 
appears fair due to its contact with the body of Radha, who touch¬ 
es none but Kr§na. I concentrate my mind on her emotional feel¬ 
ings, and thus I taste the delicious sweetness of Kr?na. I have no¬ 
thing to hide from you; even if I did, your love for me would reveal 
everything. But please keep this secret to yourself; otherwise people 
will laugh at my mad antic. I am a madcap, you are another, hence 
we are of a pair.’ 

thus the Master spent ten happy days with Ramananda dis¬ 
cussing the various aspects of Krsoa, and the mysteries of Vraja- 
lila. Then his time for departure came, and he bade Ramananda 
farewell. His last instruction to Ramananda was to give up world¬ 
ly life and retire to Puri, where the Master promised to join him 
within a short time. It was more than a year before they met 
again. 


Starting from Rajahmundry, Caitanya traversed the entire 
south till he reached Ramesvaram. From there, he proceeded north 
through Kerala till he reached Gujarat. As stated above, Govinda 
has given a fairly coherent account of the route followed by the 
Master, but as his authority is dubious, we are not taking his ac¬ 
count into consideration. Krsna-das Kaviraj frankly admits that, he 
is unable to arrange systematically the names of the places visited by 
the Master, hence he is only noting down the names of the places 16 
—evidently the important ones—visited by the Master. 

From Rajahmundry, Caitanya’s first halt was at the Gautami- 
Gamga (a branch of the Godavari) then he went to the following 
places: Mallikarjuna (70 miles from Kurnool, on the southern bank 
of the Kjsga); Ahobala (Kurnool Dt. famous for the Nrsimha tem¬ 
ple); Siddhivata, (or Siddhavata. 10 miles east of Cudappa); Skanda- 
k$etra -tlrtha (or KumarasvamI, in Tuluva, 26 miles from Hospet on 
the river Kumaradhara); Vrddha-KasT (modern Vrddhacalam in 
South Arcot District on the Vellar river); Tripadi (Tirupati, North 
Arcot Dt., 72 miles north-west of Madras); Trimalla (Tirumalaya, 
Tanjore Dt., 6 miles west of Tirupati); Vemkatacalam (Venkata-giri, 
near Tirupati); Pana-Narasimha (Mamgala-giri seven miles from Bez- 
wada Kp&a Dt.); £iva-K§ncI (Conjeeveram, Chingleput Dt., 46 miles 
south-east of Madras city); Vi$ou-Kancl (five miles from Conjeeve¬ 
ram); Trikil-hasti-sthan (22 miles north-east of Tirupati on the river 
Suvama-mukhi); Pak$i-tirtha (between Conjeeveram and Mahabali- 
puram) Vrddha-kola-tTrtha (1 mile from Mahabalipuram); Vedavana 
(20 miles north-east of Tanjore); Kumbhakarna (Kumbakonam, Tan- 
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jore Dt.) 17 ; Sivaksetra (Siva temple in Tanjore city); Papanaiana (8 
miles south-west of Kumbakonam; there is another place of the same 
name in the Tinnevelly Dt., 29 miles from Palam-kota, either of the 
place or both may have been visited); SrI-Ramga-Ksetra (Srirangam, 
2 miles north of Trichinopoly); R$abha Parvata (Palni Hills, Madura 
Dt.); SrI-Saila (Palni Hills, in Madura northern part of the Malaya 
mountain); Kama-kosthl-puri (possibly the famous Kama-koti monas¬ 
tery in Conjeeveram); Daksina-Mathura (Madura, or Cumbaconam); 
Durvesana (on the sea, seven miles from Ramnad); Mahendra-iaiZa, 
(the whole range of hills from Orissa to the Dt. of Madura including 
the Eastern Ghats was known by the name of Mahendra-paruata); 
Setubandha-Ramesvaram; Dhanuskoti; River Tamraparm (locally 
called Tambaravari or the united stream of Tambaravari and the Cit- 
tar in Tinnevelly which rise in the Agasti-kuta mountain); Naya- 
Tripadi (Nava-Tripadi 20 miles to the east of Tinnevelly); Cidayatala 
(probably Cidambaram which is also known as Cittambalam); Tila- 
KahcT, probably modern Tela-Kasi, north-east of Tinnevely; Gajen- 
dra-moksa (20 miles to the west of Tinnevelly); Panagadi (30 miles 
south-west of Trivandrum); Camatapura (may be Camatkara-pura, a 
former name of Vadnagar, Gujarat); Sri-Vaikuntha (on the Tamra- 
parni, 20 miles south-east of Tinnevelly); Malaya-parvata (Western 
Ghats, Malabar coast); KanyakumarT; Amall-tala; (may be present 
Amadpur, five miles from Nausari, Gujarat, formerly known as 
Amrapura and dAmbapataka); Mallara (Malabar); Tamala-Karttika 
(probably Tamracuda-krora, the full name of Korura, the capital of 
Cera or Kerala, in the Coimbatore Dt. situated near Cranganore on 
the left bank of the river Amaravatl a tributary of the Kaveri); 
Vatapani (Bhutapandi, in former Travancore State, Tobal Taluk, 
north of Nagarcoil); Ananta-Padmanabha (Trivandrum); Payo$nI 
(river Purti in Travancore); Simhari (Srmgeri, the famous monas¬ 
tery Mysore); Matsya-tTrtha (a small lake situated on the hill 8 or 
10 miles to the west of Tirupanankundram not far from the river 
Tungabhadra in Mysore State) ; Udupa-Kr&na (Udipl the famous 
Madhva centre); Phalgu-tirlha, Tritakupa (Tricur, Kerala); Visala 
(Ujjayini); Pancapsara-firtha (either at Gokarna or near Fhalguna 
or Anantapura, 56 miles to the south-east of Bellary, Madras); Go¬ 
karna (N. Kanara Dt.); Surparaka (Sopara, in Thana Dt. 26 miles 
north of Bombay); Kolapura (in Maharashtra State, formerly a 
Native State), Lamga-Ganesa (may be Langarpeth between Miraj 
and Kurdowadi on the South Central Railway); Pan^upur (Pan- 
dharpur, famous tlrtha, 38 miles west of Sholapur, Maharashtra); 
Kyana-venna (the united stream of the Kr?na and the Vepa rivers; 
Vilvamamgala, the author of the Kr?nakarndmrta lived on the W£s- 
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tern bank of this river); Tap! (river Tapti); Mahismatx (identifica¬ 
tion is difficult; see H. C. Ray Chaudhury: Political History of An¬ 
cient India, (1950), p. 145, f.n. 2; but CC. evidently means Mahes- 
varapura on the river Narmada); Dhanutlrtha (usually identified 
with the famous Dhanuskoti near Ramesvaram; but here it may be 
Dhandhuka in Gujarat, Ahmedabad Dt. or Dhanu, a small station 
in Gujarat next to Bulsar, Western Railway); Nirvindhya (river 
near Ujjain); Rsyamukha-parvata (a mountain situated eight miles 
from Anagandi on the bank of the Tungabhadra); Dancjakaranya (a 
large forest area roughly between Bundelkhand and the Krsna); 
Pampa-sarouara (means a lake, but here it indicates the tributary of 
the river Tungabhadra which rises from the Rsyamukha mountain; 
it is in the Bellary Dt. north of the Hampi town); PancavatT (near 
Nasik, Maharashtra); Nasik (Maharashtra); Tryamvaka (20 miles 
from Nasik, where the Kumbhamela is held); Brahma -giri (probably 
the same as Brahma -tirtha on the Godavari); Kusavarta (source of 
the Godavari near Nasik); Vidyanagara (on the Godavari; Rama- 
nanda Raya’s province). 18 


We may now relate some of the events which took place during 
this travel, as recorded by Krsna-das Kaviraj 

In Siddhivata, Caitanya was the guest of a brdhmana who con¬ 
stantly recited the name of Rama. Leaving Siddhivata, Caitanya 
visited a few places and then returned there; now he found the 
same brdhmana repeating the name of Krsna. The brdhmana con¬ 
fessed that since his childhood he had been reciting Rdma-ndma, 
but seeing Caitanya, his lifelong habit had changed; ‘Therefore’, 
said the brdhmana, ‘you must be the incarnation of Krsna’, and fell 
at his feet. 

In a village near Vrddha-KasI, Caitanya held discussions with 
the followers of the different systems of orthodox philosophy, and 
convinced them of their mistake; thereupon they turned vaisriava. 
Possibly these debates were held elsewhere also, but in this village 
Caitanya met Buddhists, for the first time in his life. He refuted 
all the arguments put forward by the Buddhists, and discomfited 
them in public to their chagrin. Then the Buddhists hatched a plot, 
and offered Caitanya some impure food. But suddenly a large bird 
intervened and picked the plate with its beak and almost immediately 
dropped it from a height scattering the dirty rice on the Buddhists; 
yet more serious was that as the plate fell it struck the neck of the 
Buddhist dcarya with such force that he fainted. His disciples then 
raised loud cries of lamentation, and prayed to Caitanya to restore 
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their preceptor. Caitanya asked them all to recite the name of 
Kr$na, and as they performed Krsna-samkirtana, the Buddhist 
teacher came to his senses with the name of Hari on his lips; this 
transformation astonished everybody, but in the meantime Caitanya 
had vanished from there. 19 

In Srirangam, Caitanya lived for four months ( adturmdsya) as 
the guest of one Vemkata -bhafta. He was a Sri -vaisnava, but be* 
came a disciple of Caitanya. Gopala-bhatta, one of the six Vrnda- 
vana -gosvdmins, and a teacher of Krsna-das Kaviraj was probably 
the son of this Vemkata-bhatfa. 

Vemkata -bhatta was a great devotee of Lak$ml and Narayana, 
and this pleased Caitanya. Yet one day he began to impress on 
his host the superiority of Krsna and the gopis. Vemkata-bhafta 
began to argue quoting scriptures, but being puzzled begged Cai¬ 
tanya to explain their contradictory statements. Caitanya first estab¬ 
lished the superiority of Krsna and the gopis over Lak$ml and 
Narayapa, but then seeing his host crestfallen, assured him that, 
there was no difference between Krsna and Narayapa or between 
Laksrnl and the gopis ; and that it was sinful to distinguish one 
from another. ‘The same Lord’, Caitanya said, ‘assumes various 
forms, according to the meditation of His devotees.’ 

In Srirangam there was a hrahmana who recited the Gfttu 
daily, but did not understand it, being ignorant of Sanskrit. One 
day, this peculiar devotee was pointed out to Caitanya, as the for¬ 
mer was reciting the text within the temple precinct. As the brah- 
mana appeared to be thrilled with emotion, Caitanya asked him as 
to what possible enjoyment he could derive by this mere utterance 
of the scripture. The hrahmana said: ‘I am an uneducated man, 
and do not understand the meaning of the words I read; still I read 
the Gita, because my preceptor has ordered me to do so. I feel an 
ineffable joy as I visualize the gyamala-sundara (Kr$na) seated on 
Arj una’s chariot, whip in hand holding the reins, and instructing 
Arjuna. I see Him so long as I read the Gita, so I continue reading 
it.’ Caitanya embraced him saying: ‘You have realized the real 
sense of the Gita; you alone are fit to read it.’ The br&hmOQa 
then fell at his feet and declared that Caitanya was Kp?pa. Devo¬ 
tion had purified the brahmana r s mind, so he realized the Master’s 
real nature, and the Master also instructed him. The br&hrrusoa 
became his devotee. 

At the R$abha mountain, Caitanya met Paramananda Purl, a 
disciple of Madhavendra, and a brother disciple of Caitapya’s pre¬ 
ceptor, Isvar Puri. Paramananda promised to Qpme and stay with 
him at Puri. 
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At Madura, Caitanya’s host was an eccentric brahmana. When 
it was past noon, Caitanya asked him: ‘Why, Sir! you have not cook¬ 
ed yet.’ The brahmana replied: ‘Master! I live in the forest, ordi¬ 
nary food is not available here. Lak^mana will soon bring wild 
fruits, vegetables and rice, and then only Sita will cook.’ Caitanya 
was very happy to see his method of devotion. However, his me¬ 
ditation over, the brahmana cooked the usual food, and Caitanya 
had his meal quite late in the afternoon, but the brahmana observ¬ 
ed fast. In reply to Caitanya’s eager solicitations, the brahmaya re¬ 
plied: ‘Life has no charm for me; I want to enter fire and end this 
miserable life. Sita is the Mother of the world, She indeed is Maha- 
laksmi, and Ravana has touched her. Since I heard this, I have 
decided to destroy myself, because even my acute misery is not 
killing me.’ Caitanya assured him saying: ‘Why do you think 
thus; analyze the facts critically. The Lord’s consort Sita is made 
of cit (intelligence) and ananda (bliss), and ordinary eyes cannot 
see, not to speak of touching Her. When Ravana came Sita dis¬ 
appeared, and Ravana stole an illusory ( mdya ) Sita. The scrip¬ 
tures declare that non-material objects are beyond perception. So 
have faith in me, and never again harbour such unworthy thoughts: 
in your mind.’ This comforted the brahmana; he took his food, 
and gave up his suicidal ideas. 

Then Caitanya left the brahmana and in course of his travel 
came to Ramesvaram where he heard the recitation of the Kurma- 
purdna in an assembly of brdhmanas. It was related that, when 
Sita saw Ravana, she took shelter with Agni (Fire-god) who con¬ 
cealed her and taking her to Parvati (consort of Siva), replaced an 
illusory Sita, whom Ravana stole. Later, when Rama subjected 
Her to an ordeal by fire, Agni restored the real Sita. This story 
reminded Caitanya of his brahmana host devoted to Rama, and he 
got a copy of the Purana taken out; but in order to impress the 
brdhmaya, he begged for the old manuscript and hastened to Madura. 
There he showed the brahmana, the verses from the Purana. The 
latter’s joy can be easily imagined. 

Somewhere in Malabar Caitanya came across a group of people 
whom Kma-das Kaviraj calls Bhatta-mari, who apparently were a 
sect of left-handed tantrikas. They deluded Caitanya’s servant, 
Kwua-das, with woman and money, and the foolish man went over 
to them. So Caitanya went to the Bhatta-maris, and demanded the 
immediate return of his servant. In reply the Bhatta-mdris with 
weapons in hand attempted to attack him, but the weapons fell from 
their hands, and they themselves were injured. In the confusion 
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that followed, Caitnaya caught hold of Kr$na-das’s hair and forcibly 
dragged him away, and immediately left the place. 

In a place on the river PayasvinT, Caitanya found the Brahma- 
samhita, and had it copied. It became an important text of the 
Gaudlya-vaisnavas. 

At Srrhgeri, Caitanya visited Samkara’s famous Monastery, but 
does not seem to have entered into any discussion with the monks 
there. Then he went to Udipi, and here he had a long discussion 
with the Madhvas and criticized their doctrine. The Madhva aoarya 
admitted the validity of Caitanya’s arguments and conclusions, but 
confessed his inability to change the creed preached by the founder 
of their sect. 

At Pandharpur, Caitanya was enchanted with Vitthalanatha; 
he prolonged his stay there, and spent his time in singing and 
dancing in the temple of Vitthala. Here by chance he came across 
Ramga Puri, a disciple of Madhavendra. They soon became very 
friendly, and one day Ramga Puri told Caitanya, that he had once 
gone to Navadvipa wih Madhvendra; there he had eaten the curry 
of plantain-flower (rnocd) cooked by Jagannath Misra’s wife, who 
was certainly the best cook in the world. Her son on becoming a 
sannyasin had adopted the name of Samkararanya, and had died at 
Pandharpur. Caitanya then informed him that he was the son of 
Jagannath. 

Somewhere on the banks of the Kr§na-Vena, Caitanya found the 
Kfsna-karnamrta and had it copied. Later Kr§na-das Kaviraj was 
to write a commentary on the Krsna-karn amrta . 

When Caitanya returned to Vidyanagara, Ramananda came to 
meet him; after they had recovered from the exuberant joy of 
reunion, Caitanya gave Ramananda, the two manuscripts ( Brahma - 
samhita and Krsna karnamrla ) and said that these two texts support¬ 
ed Ramananda’s conclusions. Ramananda had the manuscripts 
copied. 

Ramananda informed Caitanya that, according to the latter’s 
instructions, he had applied to the King, and now he had been 
permitted to go to Puri. But as he would be accompanied with a 
large retinue, consisting of troops, horses, and elephants, he suggest¬ 
ed that the Master should precede him, by at least ten days journey. 

Caitanya agreed to this sensible plan, and left for Puri. He 
halted at Alalnath, (about 15 miles from Puri), where he had left 
his friends on his outward journey, and sent his servant Kp^a-dis 
to convey to them the happy tidings of his return after about two 
years. In a body they rushed to meet the Master. 
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1. This statement (CC, II vii. 12) has led to many types of speculation, but 
the explanation seems to be simple. According to monastic regulations, a 
monk has to return to his home for a few days, ten years after his initiation. 
As Visvarup had not returned, he was taken to be dead. 

2. Caitanya constantly uttered the name of Krsna, and counted the number of 
times he had done so, which is obligatory in ndma-japa; thus both the bands 
were always engaged, and even if he could carry his extra kaupina and 
cloth on his shoulder, it was impossible for him to carry the water-jug, with¬ 
out which no sannyasin travels. 

3. According to the Kadaca of Govinda-das, Kr§na-das (not to be confused with the 
author ol the CC) journeyed with Caitanya for a short distance and was then 
required to return, so that Govmda was Caitanya’s sole companion on this 
tour. As we have stated above, Govmda-das’s Kadaca is the most contro¬ 
versial book in Caitanya literature, hence we are not referring to it here. A 
good summary of this book will be found m D. C. Sen. Chaitanya and His 
Age, pp. 191-216. 

4. Caitanya was not m the habit of saying, ‘I shall do this', or, ‘I have decided 
to do this.’ He always said ‘Please permit me to do this’, and this request 
was understood to be his firm resolution, from which it was next to impossible 
to budge him. 

5 Sarvabhauma had sent Gopinath to his house to fetch four kaupiims and 
prasad-anna for Caitanya. 

6 ‘Protect me’. 

7. ‘Protect me’. 

8 CC. H vii. 91-105. 

9. M T Kennedy: The Chaitanya Movement (1925), pp. 41-2, and fn p. 42. 

10. Kr^na-das Kaviraj has made it quite clear that Caitanya always stayed with 
bratimanas during his travel. CC II. vn. 129-30 

11. It is impossible to tianslate Krsna-das’s immortal sentence 'Prabhu kahe eho 
bahya age kaha sar', but this is the sense which he wanted to convey. Lite¬ 
rally it means ‘the Lord said, “This is extraneous, (proceed) further (and) 
say (the) fundamental.’ ‘Eha bahya' etc has been beautifully rendered by 
Kavi-kamapura in his Maha-kavya as bahy-ati-bahyam bata bahyam elat. 

12. That is, sdnta-rasa is inherent in dasya and attains perfection in the latter; 
similarly, santa and dasya are m sakhya , all these three in vdtsalya, and all 
the four m madhura-rasa. Ramananda cited as an example the five elements, 
namely ether, air, fire, water and earth, each of which and their combination 
subsist in the next element. 

13. Radha. is not mentioned in the Bh.P This chapter of the BhP describes 
that during the idsa-liln, Krsna selected one particular gopi, who is not 
named, and retired with her to a secluded place. The Gaudlya-vatsnauas 
identify this gopi with Radha The verse begins as: ‘anaydradhito nunam' 

f which means, ‘verily by her He has been woishipped,’ and docs mention 
Radha. 

14. Ramananda’s discourse (CC II vm. 105-148) cannot be made intelligible 
without elaborate explanatory notes, hence those are omitted here For these 
details see below Chapter XXV. An abridged translation of this part has been 
given by Sir Jadunath Saikar: Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings, (3rd ed. 1932), 
pp. 95-97. Here Krsna-das Kaviraj has interpolated verses from the works 
of Vmdavana-gosvdmiTis, and also from his own Govinda-lildmrta, see ap¬ 
pendix to this chapter. 

15. Prema-vUdsa-vivarta is a technical teim. It indicates a type of love which 
is capable of inducing simultaneously the joy of union and pang of separa¬ 
tion; with complete oblivion to selves and surroundings; and imbuing the 
lovers with a sense of identity to each other. This is beyond the neach of 
human being and is only possible for Radha and Krsna Caitanya alone enjoyed 
thin blissful state; hence as we shall see he now stopped Ramananda from pro¬ 
ceeding further. The Sanskrit rendering of this Vraja-buli song by Kavi- 
Kamapura is given below in Chapter XXIV. 

16. CC. n. ix. 4. 
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17. The verse is Kumbhakarna-kapaler dekhi sarovar (CC. II. ix. 72). We feink 
kapdl here is a corruption of Tamil koytl, ‘a temple. The verse would then 
mean that, ‘having seen the lake inside the temple at Kumbakonam; a big 
tank is found in every big South Indian temple. 

18. Most of the places mentioned in CC (II. ix) have been identified by Sri 
ftadha Govinda Nath in the appendix volume of his edition of the CC, 
N. L. De: Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India (1027), 
and Sir Jadunath Sarkar op. cit. pp 122-27. For Brahmagiri which we have 
identified with Brahmatirtha see K. D, Bajpai: The Geographical*Encyclopaedia 
of Ancient and Medieval India (Varanasi, 1967). 

19. This incident from the CC is usually cited to prove its author’s credulity. 
Undoubtedly it needs faith to believe in such miracles; however, the general 
belief that, Kr$na-das Kaviraj has said that the plate sundered the head of 
the Buddhist teacher, does not appear to be correct. Of course he has said 
that ‘as the plate fell m a curve (the Buddhist’s) mathd kata geld which 
usually means ‘the head was struck off’, but also may mean ‘the head suffered 
an injury.’ That the second meaning is intended is proved by his next state¬ 
ment, namely, ‘the acarya fell murcchita’ that is senseless (not dead). CC. 
II. ix. 49-50. 
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Appendix to Chapter XVI. 

DIALOGUE WITH RAMANANDA 

We have practically translated the major part of the dialogue 
between Caitanya and Ramananda, as given m the CC., for this re¬ 
presents the quintessence of Gaudlya-vaisnavism, but is the most 
criticized part of the CC. (See S. K. De: Early History of the Vais- 
nava Faith and Movement in Bengal, pp. 93-4, f.n.). Another 
ground of adverse criticism has been that Kr§na-das Kaviraj plagia¬ 
rized from Kavi-karnapura without acknowledgment. (MC. 
pp. 321-29). We shall take up the second point first. 

Krppa-das Kaviraj has gratefully acknowledged his debt to three 
earlier biographers, namely Damodar Svarup, Murari Gupta, and 
Vrndavan-das of which the first is not available. Though he has 
quoted several verses from Kavi-karnapura, he has nowhere men¬ 
tioned the latter as his authority. But B.B Majumdar has shown 
that in this particular scene (Caitanya and Ramananda’s dialogue) 
several verses in the CC have striking similarity with Kavi-karjna- 
pura’s works; hence he has concluded that, though Kx$na-das states 
positively at the end of this chapter (CC. II. viii. 26i) that he has 
based it on Damodar Svarup’s Kadacd, in fact he got most of his mate¬ 
rials from Kavi-karnapura’s two works. We, however, do not think 
that a positive conclusion on this point is possible before Damodar 
Svarup’s Kadacd. is discovered for both Kavi-karnapura and Kr§,na- 
das Kaviraj may have borrowed from this Kadacd in which case their 
similarity would be natural Therefore, till the Kadacd. is discover¬ 
ed, the old vaisnava must get the benefit of doubt. 

It is also evident that Krsija-das’s account of this is much more 
elaborate than Kavi-karnapura’s. Where did he get these details, 
if he merely relied on the latter? Here the criticism is on a slightly 
different ground. 

We have stated above that the CC has presented here the funda¬ 
mentals of the Gaudlya-vaisnavism. Now the problem is: did Rama¬ 
nanda really unfold this doctrinaire metaphysics to Caitanya? 
Later the Vrndavana-goswmins, and Kr§na-das Kaviraj too, elabo¬ 
rated this basic dogma into an elaborate and intricate philosophical 
system. Is it not possible, therefore, it has been argued, that, Kr$na- 
das Kaviraj should have made Ramananda say and Caitanya ap¬ 
prove the philosophy of the Vrndavana -gosvdmins? This certainly 
is plausible, particularly when one remembers that Krsna-das Kavi¬ 
raj has punctuated this dialogue with quotations from the works of 
Rupa-, Sanatana- and Jiva-gosvamins and his own work, (all written 
after Caitanya’s death) and a verse from the Brahma-samhitd, which 
according to Kr?na-das Kaviraj was discovered by Caitanya later 
during this very tour! This indeed is incongruous. 

As pointed out above, Krsna-das Kaviraj was a writer in Sans¬ 
krit. and to this probably he owes the habit of profusely quoting 
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Sanskrit verses, which may not be inapt, but are often uncalled for. 
He started writing the CC. at an advanced age, and by the time he 
finished it, he was partly infirm, as he admits in one of the most 
moving passages of the CC. (III. xx. 84-85). It has been our impres¬ 
sion that this old man interposed a Sanskrit verse wherever he felt 
that it expressed his ideas more clearly than his Bengali, of which 
he was probably not quite sure, and which was not fre& from defects 
as Dr. S. K. De has shown (op. cit. pp. 52-3). He never bothered 
about the verses he was quoting, nor the interpretation which 
modern scholars would put upon the date of their composition. 
Hence we think that the interpolation of the verses, composed at a 
date after the incident took place, proves nothing beyond the pecu¬ 
liar mental make up of the author, which his contemporaries under¬ 
stood quite well. 

It is also worthy of consideration that, if Kr§na-das Kaviraj had 
really intended to pass off certain verses as genuinely spoken by 
Ramananda or Caitanya, he could have easily composed a few, and 
today there would be no means of checking him. It is likely, there¬ 
fore, that, he quoted those verses from later writers, which he knew 
were imbued with the idea derived from the report of this famous 
dialogue, or from texts like the Bh.P. which either proved the point 
under discussion or may have been actually quoted in Damodar Sva- 
rup’s Kadacd, which to a man like Kr?na-das Kaviraj was as good 
as gospel. We must not forget, however, that both Caitanya and 
Ramananda were capable of quoting from the Bh.P. and the Gita- 
Govinda. 

There is no doubt that this dialogue took place; many years later 
when Ramananda was at Puri, Caitanya sent Pradyumna Brahma- 
carl to the latter for instructions, and Pradyumna requested Rama¬ 
nanda to repeat to him what he had told the Master at Vidyanagara. 
(CC. III. v. 56-7.) The problem is whether Ramananda is correctly 
reported by Kr$na-das Kaviraj. Here we have to remind ourselves 
of the following fact: 

In Caitanya’s debate with Sarvabhauma, the former had merely 
criticised monism, and emphasized the sakti aspect of Brahman which 
were quite common knowledge in those days. There were further 
discussion between Caitanya and Sarvabhauma, but we do not know 
what passed between them. Then when Caitanya was leaving for 
the south. Sarvabhauma advised him to meet Ramananda, and re¬ 
called that formerly he (Sarvabhauma) used to laugh at the latter’s 
vaipnava theories, but admitted that after coming into contact with 
Caitanya, he had realized the implications of Ramananda’s ontology 
(CC. II. vii. 65-66). This shows that Sarvabhauma had realized that 
Caitanya’s doctrine approximated Ramananda’s philosophy, but as the 
former had not yet been able to evolve a systematic doctrine, Rama¬ 
nanda’s mature knowledge and erudition might be helpful to him. 
Hence his advice to Caitanya. 

Caitanya met Ramananda, and here instead of arguing, he con¬ 
tinued to ask for more information. To those who believe in mysti¬ 
cism, this would indicate that Caitanya had realized all the steps that 
RSmananda was describing, but had not yet discovered their intellee- 
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tual framework, or wanted to find out a man who had worked it out 
independently. On the other hand, Ramananda had read about these 
mystique processes, and though he was not without some form of rea¬ 
lization, he was far from reaching the summit, which Caitanya had 
climbed with a bound so to say. 

The most important part of this dialogue is that, here for the 
first time we come across the philosophical background of Radha 
cult and rasa theory, the twin pillars of Gautflya-vai^navism. And 
what is more significant is that it is not Caitanya who expounds the 
doctrine but Ramananda who has been described as a sahaja-vai?- 
nava by Kavi-karnapura ( Caitanya-candrodaya, VII. p. 159); and 
Bamananda practised certain peculiar customs which were abso¬ 
lutely forbidden lo all known vaipnava sects including the Gaudlya- 
vaisnavas. It is quite possible therefore, that the philosophical 
back-ground of Badha and the fundamentals of rasa theory had 
been developed by these sahaja vai$navas. An orthodox scholar 
like Sarvabhauma would never bother to listen to such a doctrine, 
however interesting they might be. 

It is significant that a few years later when Caitanya refuted 
monism at Varanasi, he used almost the same arguments, which he 
had advanced with Sarvabhauma, but added a new element to his 
doctrine, namely, that preman was the fifth purvsdrtha which per¬ 
mits men to enjoy the madhura-rasa of Kpsna, and preman is capa¬ 
ble of controlling Kr§na (CC. I. vii. 137-138). The development 
may be traced to Bamananda. 

We think therefore, that Kr$na-das Kaviraj’s description of the 
dialogue, is as faithful a report of the famous incident as was possible 
under the circumstances. Its value for a proper understanding of 
Gautfiya-vai^navism is inestimable. 

The story of Badha and Kr?na’s amours, and the hladirii-iakti 
of Brahman and the identification of hladinl-sakti with Badha, seems 
to have been Bamananda’s contribution to Gaudiya-vai$navism. 
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MADHYA-LILA (iii) 

Caitanya Settles at Puri 

1 

On his return, Caitanya found to his dismay that he had be¬ 
come a celebrity in Orissa. During his absence, King Prataparudra 
had come to learn of Sarvabhauma’s conversion, which made him 
eager to meet the young monk. So he had called Sarvabhauma, 
and requested him to arrange a meeting with the Master. Sarva¬ 
bhauma promised to do so, after the Master’s return, and in the 
meantime, requested the King to select a suitable residence for Cai¬ 
tanya. Prataparudra mentioned Kasi Misra’s house near Jagan- 
natha temple. 

Kasi Misra was the chief priest of Jagannatha temple. He 
gladly arranged for Caitanya’s accommodation in a house which is 
now known as Gambhlra. It was in a small room at Gambhlra, 
that Caitanya spent his life at Puri. 

Caitanya was happy to learn of the arrangement; when Kasi 
Misra came to welcome him, he embraced the former and appeared 
to him as the four-armed Visnu. 

It seems that Caitanya spent the first day either at his old 
residence, or at Sarvabhauma’s house and then shifted to Gambhlra. 
There Sarvabhauma brought a sizable crowd of men, all eager to 
see the Master. Then Bhavananda-raya, Ramananda’s father, with 
his four sons, came to meet Caitanya. Of Bhavananda’s sons, Vani- 
nath was detailed to look after the Master’s needs. 

Caitanya’s first act was to get rid of his servant Krsna-das. He 
recalled to his followers the incident with the Bhatta-mdris, and firm¬ 
ly announced that he would not be responsible for such a man, and 
that Krsna-das must go away. So his companions sent Ki^na-das to 
Navadvipa to inform SacI of her son’s safe arrival. Accordingly, 
Kr§na-das went to Navadvipa and conveyed the news of the Master’s 
safe return to Sari, Advait and others. They were exceedingly happy 
and the followers decided on a visit to Puri. 

In the meantime, Caitanya’s personal group began to increase 
in number. First came Paramananda Purl, whom Caitanya had 
met at the R$abha mountain. Paramananda was Caitanya’s senior, 
so he was received with great repect, and adequate arrangements 
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were made for his stay. Then came Caitanya’s old Navadvipa 
friend, Damodar Svarup, an accomplished scholar. He was soon 
followed by Govinda. Govinda was Isvar Puri’s servant; at the 
time of his death, Isvar Pun had asked Govinda to go and serve 
Caitanya. Isvar Puri’s other servant Kasisvar was to join later, 
but Govinda remained the Master’s personal servant; there were 
two other servants, named, Ramai and Nandai. Besides these, 
there was Caitanya’s favourite musician Hari-das, the fcirtan singer; 
later this man committed suicide when Caitanya dismissed him 
from his entourage. 

SSrvabhauma came to Caitanya with the request that he should 
allow the King to come and see him. But Caitanya flatly refused. 
‘I am a sannyUsin’, said he; ‘the sight of a king or a woman is to 
us as harmful as swallowing poison.’ When Sarvabhauma repeated 
his request, Caitanya threatened to leave Puri if he were again asked 
to see the King. This silenced Sarvabhauma. 

Within a short time, Pratnparudra came to Puri and sent for 
Sarvabhauma. The latter submitted to the King what had passed 
between him and the Master. In bitter disappointment, Pratapa¬ 
rudra said, ‘The Master has redeemed even scoundrels like Jagai and 
Madhai; probably he has decided to shower his grace on everyone, 
with one exception: myself.’ But he was determined to see the 
Master, and told Sarvabhauma, that if he failed to see him, he would 
give up even his throne. 

This set Sarvabhauma thinking and he suggested that Pratapa¬ 
rudra could easily meet Caitanya during the chariot festival three 
weeks later when he was sure to dance in front of the chariot. This 
happy solution pleased the King. 


A large group from Navadvipa now arrived in Puri to meet the 
Master, but also in time to see the chariot festival. This visit to 
Puri became a part of their life, and they, men, women, and children 
continued to visit the Master every year. Jt was during one such 
annual pilgrimage that, Kavi-karnapura, then a child, was petted by 
the Master and given the title, by which he is now known. Except 
that Caitanya paid a brief visit to Bengal, this gathering of friends 
was to remain his only link with his native land. Both he and his . 
friends eagerly looked forward to this annual reunion. 

There was no difficulty in finding accommodation for the large 
number of guests; but Hari-das refused to stay with them. He had 
also refused to enter Caitanya’s residence. This was due to his ex- 
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treme humility; he felt that since he was born as a Muslim, his con¬ 
tact would pollute his Hindu friends. As he could not be persuaded 
to change his mind, a separate residence 'was fixed for him in a 
garden near the Gambhirti. There Caitanya used to go and meet 
Hari-das everyday. Hari-das never went to the Jaganmatha temple 
either, and for the same reason. 

In the meantime, Prataparudra sent a message to Sarvabhauma, 
reiterating his determination to meet Caitanya; the King threaten¬ 
ed that if he were disappointed, he would give up his kingdom, and 
die as a beggar. Sarvabhauma showed this letter to Caitanya’s fol¬ 
lowers, and a deputation headed by Nityananda waited upon him. 
But they failed to prevail upon the Master. Then came Ramananda 
the finished courtier; Caitanya now suggested that he should meet 
Prataparudra’s son, and that would amount to meeting the King, for, 
the scripture says: atma vai jdyate putrdh (one is born as one’s son). 
So the Prince came and Caitanya embraced him. 

The chariot festival was now imminent, so Caitanya took upon 
himself the task of cleaning the Gundica-bddt. 1 Reluctantly the offi¬ 
cials agreed to his proposal, for they felt that this menial’s job was 
unbecoming to king’s protege. But they were mistaken. Under 
Caitanya’s magic touch, the cleaning of the Gundica-bddi became a 
festival of devotion. After cleaning the Gndica-badi, Caitanya and 
his followers spent some time gaily swimming in an artificial lake, 
after which the entire congregation sat down to a memorable feast. 

On the chariot-festival day (ratha-ydtra) people assembled very 
early in the morning and thronged the temple and the route leading 
to the Gundica-bddi. Caitanya and his companions got up even 
when it was still dark and finishing their morning ablutions hasten¬ 
ed to the temple, eager not to miss any part of the ceremony. They 
saw Jagannatha, Balarama and Subhadra taken out of the temple 
and gently pulled over cotton pillows to the waiting chariots, as Gaja- 
pati Prataparudra with a gold broom swept the way in front of the 
Lord of the world. 

Then amidst roars of 'MayAim', 2 the Deities were placed on their 
chariots and men began to pull at the ropes. Caitanya garlanded his 
companions and anointed their foreheads with sandal-wood paste. 
He then divided them into four groups, each with six singers and two 
mrdamga players. Damodar Svarup, Srivas, Mukunda and Govinda 
Gho? led the music in each of the groups, while Advait, Nityananda, 
Hari-das and Vakreivar joined the respective groups as dancers. 
They were joined by three other Bengali groups, from Kulingram, 
Santipur and Srikhanda. Of these seven groups, four sang in front 
of the chariot, two on two sides, while one group made up the rear. 
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And thus they proceeded dancing and singing along with the slow 
moving chariots and the faithful rent the sky with shouts of ‘Hari! 
Hari’ and ‘Jaya Jagannatha’. Suddenly Jagannatha’s chariot stop¬ 
ped as if to witness the kirtdna , and as they sang and danced with 
redoubled fervour, Prataparudra saw with wonder that Caitanya 
seemed to be present in each of the seven groups at the same time; 
indeed the members of the groups were under the same impression, 
but they could not perceive, as the King did, the situation in the 
other groups. 

After participating in the samkvrtana for some time, Caitanya 
decided to dance. He then collected together the seven groups and 
selected ten from them—Srlvas, Ramai, Raghu, Govinda, Mukunda, 
Hari-das, Govindananda, Madhav, and Govinda—to join him, while 
the rest were to encircle them and sing. Then Caitanya paid his 
deep reverence to Jagannatha by prostrating before Him, and re¬ 
cited various Sanskrit verses in His praise. Then he began to dance. 

This, as we have said, was Caitanya’s main attraction and may 
be said to be the only form of his public appeal. While dancing in 
ecstacy, he became a personification of devotion, if at all such a phe¬ 
nomenon is possible; and from the available records it appears that, 
during these dances he was able to communicate mystically with the 
masses, who, temporarily at least, became enveloped in an aura of 
spirituality; it had lasting effect on many. 

His companions encircled him in three concentric rings, while 
Prataparudra himself with his officers formed an outer cordon to 
save them from being trampled by the surging crowd, infatuated by 
the sight of this devotional dance. 

Caitanya recited a few Sanskrit verses of which the last is said 
to be his own composition, probably on the spot. Addressing Jagan¬ 
natha he exclaimed: 

n=aham vipro na ca narapatir n=api vaisyo na sudro 

n=aham varni na ca grha-patir na vanastho yatir va 

kintu prodyan-nikhila-paramdnanda-purn-amrt-dbdhe 

gopi-bhartuh pada-kamalayor dasa-das-anudasah 3 

The description of Caitanya’s performance shows that, it was not 
an ordinary or regular dance to which we are accustomed, nor was it 
a ritualistic dance of any known tradition. Caitanya, as we have 
stated, possessed a remarkable physique; tall, powerful and lithesome. 
With a sudden roar he leaped and skipped about with such a super¬ 
human swiftness that his body appeared like a moving circle and at 
times he fell heavily on the ground, so Nityananda stood by him to 
save him from fall. His devotional fervour was manifested in vari- 
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ous physiological changes such as extreme pallor and shivering, mus¬ 
cular rigidity, copious flow of tears, profuse perspiration, running of 
the nose and foaming at the mouth. 

Then he slightly calmed down and began to recite a verse: ‘Here 
is my husband, the same man, who made love to me when I was a 
maiden; these lovely Caitra-nights are the same; this breeze too blows 
as of yore from the kadamba grove laden with the fragrance of 
malati blooms; and I too am the same. But my heart yearns for our 
amours on the Reva’s banks under the vetasl tree.’ 4 

Once as Caitanya was about to fall down, Prataparudra caught 
him in his arms as Nityananda had also become distrait through emo¬ 
tion. Immediately Caitanya recovered his senses, and seeing the 
King, began to lament that he had been touched by a worldly soul. 
The King became apprehensive, but Sarvabhauma assured him, that 
the Master had been very pleased with him for his having performed 
the service of Jagannatha's menial that morning. 

In the meantime the chariot had struck, so Caitanya circumam¬ 
bulated it and going behind, began to push it with his head, and imme¬ 
diately the ponderous vehicle began to move as if it had sprung into 
life. And thus it came to Balagan^i, where the chariot was halted 
for some time and food offered to Jagannatha. This was also time 
for a little rest after the morning’s exertion, so Caitanya with his 
companions entered an adjoining garden. 

With eyes closed, Caitanya lay on the ground possibly in deep 
meditation, and there came Prataparudra. As instructed by Sar¬ 
vabhauma, he had discarded his glittering attire and put on the 
dress of an humble vaisnava. With the mute consent of all the 
vaipnavas there, Prataparudra began to massage Caitanya’s legs, as a 
profession of humility, and began to recite softly from the BhagavataS 
Slowly the Master responded, and after listening to a few verses eager¬ 
ly exhorted the King to continue. Then as Prataparudra read: ‘They 
alone are really generous, who solace the distressed with thy words, 
and bring fresh life to them: thy words are praised by the seers, 
for they destroy all sins; blessed is the moment that thy words reach 
one’s ears. 6 ’ 

‘You are generous, you are generous indeed’, exclaimed Cai¬ 
tanya, and embraced the King, and asked: ‘Who are you. my dear 
friend, who have been so kind as to pour in my ears the nectar of 
Kpsna’s lilaV The King replied: ‘I hope you will make me the 
servant of your servant.’ Then Caitanya appeared to the King as 
the six-armed Visnu. The King prostrated at Caitanya’s feet, and 
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was allowed to depart after being enjoined not to divulge what he 
had seen. 

Caitanya and his friends had their meal which consisted of the 
offerings made to Jagannatha. 7 Then the time came for draiwing 
Jagannatha’s chariot again, but this time it could not be moved: 
even huge elephants, goaded by the mahouts could not move it an 
inch. Then Caitanya came, had the elephants removed, and as 
before, pushed the chariot from behind with his head and imme¬ 
diately it moved with effortless ease. Shouts of ‘Jaya Jagannatha’ 
were now heard mixed with shouts of ‘Jay a Gauracandra *, ‘Jay a - 
Sfi-Krsna-Caitanya!’ 

Thus Jagannatha reached the Gundica-bacli and was properly 
enthroned. In the evening Caitanya danced again at the time of 
arati. Actually for the eight days that Jagannatha spent at Gundica- 
badi, Caitanya used to dance there every evening during the arati. 
In the mornings also, after ablutions, he used to come and perform 
samldrtana there. Then the interlude was spent in swimming gayly 
with his friends in the Indradyumna lake; there like small urchins 
they used to throw water at each other, and even the venerable Sarva- 
bhauma and Advait forgot their age and Ramananda his dignity 
under the Master's spell, and joined the frolic. 

Then Jagannatha returned to the main temple and normal life 
was resumed. Caitanya was at the temple when the doors were 
opened early in the morning: he sang, danced, and recited verses 
in praise of Jagannatha till the first bhoga v was served. Then he 
left the temple and went to meet Hari-das, who being a Muslim 
would not come to Cailanya’s house. From Hari-das’s house he 
returned home and engaged himself in ndma-samkirtana. The pil¬ 
grims from Bengal stayed at Puri for four months, and during this 
period Advait came and worshipped Caitanya every morning. 
In return Caitanya also worshiped Advait saying ‘Yo’si so’si 
namo’stu te’. 9 

Then came the Janma$tami festival. This time Caitanya had 
as his companions during the dance, Prataparudra, Kasi Misra, Sarva- 
bhauma and an official named Tulasl. During Janmastami, it was 
customary to act like a milkman ( gopa ) and as Caitanya danced, Ad¬ 
vait remarked that the Master would really look like a milkman, if 
he could play with the stick. Nothing daunted, Caitanya picked up 
one, and played with it expertly much to the amusement of the on¬ 
lookers, and Nityananda also joined him. Similarly, he and his 
companions played the role of monkeys on the Vijaya-dasaml day. 10 
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Four months were now over, and the time came for the pilgrims 
to depart. Caitanya drew aside Nityananda and gave him certain 
instructions, but no one else knew what passed between them. 11 Ad- 
vait was requested to diffuse Kr$na -bhakti (devotion to Kr$na) among 
all strata of the society, irrespective of caste; indeed he was enjoin¬ 
ed by the Master not to exclude even a candala from the benefit of 
his instructions. Nityananda was told to propagate the doctrine of 
prema-bhakti (loving devotion) throughout Bengal, and for this pur¬ 
pose Ram-das, Gadadhar and a few others were detailed to assist him. 
Srivas was charged to deliver some clothes and Jagannatha’s maha- 
prarada to Sacl. Caitanya told him: ‘Prostrate before my mother and 
ask her forgiveness on my behalf. Instead of serving her, I have be¬ 
come a monk; thus I have failed in my duty to her. I have acted 
like a mad man, but a mother does not find fault with her mad son. 

1 am at Puri according to her instructions, but I shall go and see her 
from time to time. Actually in my subtle body, I go and see her every 
day. Remind her, that on the last vijaya-dasami day she cooked 
several vegetables which I liked, and as she offered it to the deity, 
she began to weep thinking of my fondness for them. I went and 
ate everything. When her eyes cleared, she could not understand 
as to who had eaten the food. She thought that possibly some 
stray animal had eaten it or possibly she had not offered any food 
at all. J3o she went out and cooked again. Tell her this incident 
to make her believe in what I say.* 

Caitanya then called the pilgrims individually and spoke to 
them personal words of comfort, and embraced them as they left. 
Only Gadadhar, Paramananda Puri, Jagadananda, Damodar Sva- 
rup, and Damodar Pandit, besides the two servants remained with 
him at Puri. 

1. Gundica-bddi is the place where Jagannatha is carried in the chariot and 
stays for one week. 

2 Manimd in Oriya means ‘Lord’ and is equivalent to ‘Your Majesty’. Only 
Jagannatha and the King are addressed as Manimd. Here it refers to Jagan¬ 
natha. 

3. ‘I am not a brdhmana, nor a king (ksatriya) neither a vaisya, nor a sudra; 

I am not a brahmacarin, nor a householder, nor a vanaprastha, nor a ran- 
n yasm; I am the slave of the slave of the slave of the lotus feet of the Lord 
of the gopis (Kr$na), who is the essence of the overflowing ocean of nectar, 
the universal bliss.’ 

4. This is the well-known verse from the Kdvyaprak&sa, (v. 1) and begins ‘yah 
kaumara-harah,’. 

5. BhP. X xxxi; in this chapter the gopis pray for the return of Kr$na, who 
had suddenly disappeared from the raaa-manfala. 

6. Bh.P. X. xxxi. 9. 

7. Here Kr^na-das Kaviraj (CC. II. xiv. 24-32) gives a long list of delicacies 
which are quite interesting. 

8. Bhoga means the food offered to the deity. Jagannatha is offered bhoga 
several times a day. Upala-bhoga, which Caitanya attended, is the earliest 
bhoga of the day. 
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9. ‘Whoever you may be, I bow to you’. Peculiarly enough this is a part of a 
mantra for worshipping Siva. The complete mantra is as follows: 

Radhe Krsna Rome Visno Site Rama Sme Siva; 

Yo’si sd si namo nityam yo’si so’ St namo’stute. 

This shows Caitanya’s non-sectarian attitude. 

10. This festival celebrates Ramachandra and his monkey troops defeat of Ravana 
and his army. 

11. From the CC (II. xv. 38-9, and II. xvii. 58) it appears that Caitanya had at 
least two confidential talks with Nityananda. It may be guessed that the 
Master was giving his ideas about the organization of the sect, which may 
have been the reason for Nityananda’s return to Puri next year against 
Caitanya’s wishes. (CC, II. xvi. 13). Possibly he wanted further instruc¬ 
tions which he received. (II xvi. 18) Similarly Rama-Krsna used to give 
private instruction to Vivekananda at the Kasipur garden house regarding the 
future organization. LP II. Thakurer Divyabhdv o Narendranath, p. 279. 
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Journey to Bengal and Vrndavana. 

1 

Caitanya had a longing for Vrndavana; he wanted to go there 
from Gaya, but, ultimately decided to return to Bengal. After he 
became a monk, his desire was to settle at Vrndavana, but in defe¬ 
rence to his mother’s wish, he settled at Puri. Now the desire to 
go to Vrndavana, the Vraja-bhiimi, once more took hold of him. 
But the news made Prataparudra uneasy; he called Sarvabhauma 
and Ramananda and asked them to see to it that the Master did not 
leave Puri. 

So Sarvabhauma and Ramananda took counsel together and re¬ 
quested Caitanya to see the chariot festival and stay on till autumn 
(Karttika). In the month of Karttika, they represented that, now 
upper India would be very cold, hence it would be preferable to go 
after the dolaydtrd (end of winter and beginning of summer). Thus 
they raised one objection after another, and Caitanya elected to 
follow their wishes. 

In the meantime, a large party of pilgrims from Bengal again 
came to Puri, and they spent four happy months with the Master. 
Next year also they came and after their departure, Caitanya re¬ 
quested Sarvabhauma and Ramananda to permit him to go to Bengal 
to see his mother. His idea was to go to Bengal first, and then pro¬ 
ceed to Vrndavana. Sarvabhauma and Ramananda saw the futility 
of preventing him any more, but suggested that he should spend the 
rainy season at Puri, and set on his journey on the vijayH-dasarrii day. 
Caitanya heartily agreed. 

On the appointed day, Caitanya left Puri followed by an admiring 
crowd. With difficulty he managed to persuade his Oriya followers 
to return home, and with a few of his select companions proceeded 
to Cuttack. Here Prataparudra came and prostrated himself at the 
Master’s feet and received his blessings. Since their memorable 
meeting, Caitanya met the king, apparently without any reservation, 
and the King felt so greatly beholden to him that Caitanya later came 
to be known as the ‘saviour of Prataparudra’ (Prataparudra-sam- 
trata). But Caitanya never went out of his way to meet the King, 
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nor did he ever meddle in political affairs. Actually, as we shall 
see later, he refused to intervene on behalf of Ramananda’s brother, 
when the latter was punished by the King for misfeasance. 

Prataparudra made elaborate arrangements for the Master's 
comfortable journey through his kingdom. In due course, Caitanya 
reached the Orissa-Bengal frontier. The Muslim official of Bengal 
fell under the charm of the Master’s personality, and made adequate 
arrangements to ferry him across the river which formed the boun¬ 
dary between the two kingdoms. The same boat carried Caitanya 
and his companions to Panihati (near Calcutta). 

It is difficult to trace the route followed by Caitanya in Bengal, 
for the testimonies are as copious as they are conflicting. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that he did not visit Navadvipa, but came up to San- 
tipur, and stayed with Advaitacarya for some time. There came 
SacI, and this was the last time that she was to see her son. Cai¬ 
tanya also went to Ramkeli, now a village, about 18 miles to the 
south-east of Malda in the Rajshahi District. This was the family 
seat of two high officials, known as Sakar Mallik and Dabir Khas, 
who later became famous as Sanatana Gosvamin and Rupa Gosva- 
min, and established the school of Gaudiya-uaisnaua philosophy at 
Vrndavana. 

At Ramkeli, the Master attracted such a vast crowd, that the 
news of his activities reached the Sultan, Husain Shah. He called 
one of his Hindu officials, named Kesav Khan, and asked him for 
details about Caitanya and his activities. Kesav tried to minimize 
the Master’s importance, lest the Sultan should persecute him; the 
Sultan, however, was not deceived, and gave orders that Caitanya 
was not to be disturbed in any manner. 

But the Hindu officials were still apprehensive; they felt that 
the Sultan might be induced to change his favourable opinion about 
the Master at any moment; hence it would not be politic for him 
to stay so near the capital. When Caitanya came to learn of their 
misgivings, he said that his mission in life was to preach the doc¬ 
trine of bhdkti to everyone, irrespective of caste or creed; if the 
Sultan wanted to see him, he was prepared to go. He refused to 
move from Ramkeli in fear of persecution, and his bold attitude put 
heart into his followers. 

But, when the time came to leave for Vrndavana, the crowd 
was so great, and so persistently did they follow him, that Caitanya 
gave up the idea of proceeding to the cherished land, more parti¬ 
cularly when Sanatan pointed out that it would be unseemly to go 
to Vpndavana with a host of followers. So the Master retraced his 
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steps towards Puri. Possibly he again visited Santipur, in which 
case, this was the last meeting of mother and son. From there, he 
came by easy stages to Panihati and then to Varahanagar (Bara- 
nagar, Calcutta) and stayed, where the Sn-p&ta established by 
Srimat Svam! Ram-das Babaji now stands. 


The biographies do not give any idea as to how long Caitanya 
stayed in Bengal. But it could not have been for less than at least 
two months. As he had started on his outward journey on the 
vijayd-dasami day, it may be assumed that he returned to Puri be¬ 
fore the summer had set in. At the request of his companions, he 
stayed at Puri for the next four months till the rains were over, and 
left Puri in autumn. His companions managed to attach to him as 
attendant a bralimana named Balabhadra Bhattacarya. He was to 
carry the Master’s meagre belongings, collect eatables and cook; 
for, Caitanya never ate anything cooked by a non--brdhmava. 1 

Instead of taking the main route from Orissa to Upper India, 
Caitanya followed an unfrequented path across the Jharkhand 
forest. The forest route was lonely as Caitanya had wished for, 
and lovely too, but also dangerous. Many a times they came across 
ferocious beasts, sometimes herds of them, but while the faint 
hearted Balabhadra trembled, the Master, always in ecstasy, passed 
the animals oblivious of any danger. One day they found a tiger 
lying on the road. Caitanya, as usual in an ecstatic mood, did not 
see the tiger and stumbled against it. As was his habit on such 
occasions, he exclaimed ‘Krsna! Krsna!’ and the tiger got up, and 
then the tiger began to dance saying ‘Kr§na! Krsna!’. Under slight¬ 
ly different circumstances, a herd of elephants began to dance ex¬ 
claiming ‘Krsna! Kr$na!’ a few days later. Then one day tigers and 
deer began to dance saying Krsna! Krsna’ 2 The Master also came 
across some aboriginals and they too were redeemed. 

In course of time they reached Varanasi (Benares). There, 
as Caitanya was taking his bath at the Manikarnika Ghat, he met 
Tapan Miira. Tapan Misra was a bmhmana and formerly a resi¬ 
dent of East Bengal. When Caitanya as Nimai Pa^ujlit had gone to 
East Bengal with his students, Tapan came to him and asked for 
certain clarifications regarding some religious problem. Nimai, it 
is said, cleared all his doubts, and asked him to settle at Varanasi. 
Hence Tapan was there. 

At Tapan’s request, Caitanya accepted his hospitality and on 
his way to the former’s house, visited-Viive^vara terriple and Vindu- 
madhava. At Tapan’s house, his friend Candraiekhar came and at 
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their earnest request, Caitanya decided to halt for a few days at 
Varanasi. Candrasekhar was also an old friend, so it was decided 
that, the Master would stay with Candre£ekhar and have his meals 
with Tapan . 3 

Then, as probably since the days of gamkara, Varanasi was the 
stronghold of the monists. Prakasananda Sarasvati was the chief 
dialectician of the school of monism there, and when someone men¬ 
tioned Caitanya to him, he abused the Master in no uncertain terms. 
A Marathi brahmana, who had become attached to Caitanya, report¬ 
ed this to the latter. But Caitanya ignored the insinuations and 
also tactfully refused the Marathi brdhman.a’s invitation to a meal 
Caitanya humourously observed that, he had come to Varanasi to 
sell his bhdvalcd.lt (emotionalism) but found that there were no 
buyers; but as the load was too heavy to be carried back, he was 
prepared to sell it at a nominal price. Next morning, after a stay 
of ten days, he left Varanasi for Mathura. 

On his way, Caitanya halted at Allahabad for three days, and 
from there he went on to Mathura, staying overnight wherever 
necessary. At Mathura he straightaway went to the Visram-ghat 
and in an excess of devotional fervour began to sing and dance. 
Here a brahmana joined him; soon a small crowd gathered and the 
priest of the Kesava temple garlanded him, convinced like the crowd 
that the handsome young monk was a great man come to Mathura to 
liberate them. 

Caitanya also was convinced that the brdhmaiya was a devotee of 
a high order, so on regaining normality, he took him aside and asked 
him for his antecedents. The brahmana replied that, he was a dis¬ 
ciple of Madhavendra Puri. As Madhavendra was the preceptor of 
Ssvar Puri, Caitanya’s preceptor, he prostrated himself at the brah - 
mana’s feet to the latter’s great consternation. Then Caitanya in¬ 
formed the brahmana of their spiritual relation, and the poor man 
danced in joy. When Caitanya learnt that Madhavendra had ac¬ 
cepted the brahmana's invitation to have a meal at his house, he 
proposed that, he too should do the same. To this the brahmana 
protested, pointing out that he was a Sanawdid brahmana, from 
whom sannyasins do not accept food, so that Caitanya would be cri¬ 
ticized for breaking this taboo. But Caitanya insisted on following 
Mfidhavendra’s tradition and had his meals at the brahmanas’ house . 4 
The brahmana then showed him round Mathura and then they pro¬ 
ceeded to Vfndavana. 

On his way to Vyndlvana, Caitanya fell into trances several 
times; he rather danced than walked from Mathura to Vrndavana. 
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Even Krsna-das Kaviraj, instead of describing his emotions, contents 
himself by stating, that it was hundred times more intense than what 
it was at Puri. 

Cailanya’s most important act in Vrndavana was discovery of 
the Radha-fcutida. He then went to Govardhana, but was unwilling 
to climb the hillock . 9 So he was in a dilemma, for *he was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to see the image of Gopala-Krsna located in the 
temple on the lop of the hillock. As he was deliberating over this 
problem at night, some one informed the residents of Govardhana, 
that the Turks were coming to plunder them that very night. As 
such raids were quite common, the villagers left their homes the 
same night taking the image of Gopala with them to a village called 
Gathuli. Next morning, Caitanya heard of this unexpected deve¬ 
lopment, and saw Gopala at Gathuli. 

Caitanya stayed at Vrndavana for several days, and then return¬ 
ed to Mathura. At first he stayed with the Sanaudia brahmana, but the 
growing number of visitors forced him to shift to Akrur-ghat. From 
there he sometimes visited Vrndavana, where he performed nama- 
samkJrtana up to midday. At this time, a Rajput, called Krsqa-das, 
left his home and family and joined the Master’s entourage. 

A rumour spread that, Kr$na was again showing himself at 
nights in the Jumna (Kalidaha) dancing on the hood of the snake 
Kaliya When this strange appearance was reported to Caitanya 
by eye-witnesses he smiled and said: “Everything is possible’. For 
three nights people saw Krsna, and reported their experience to 
Caitanya. One day, the temptation to see K?$na proved too strong 
for Balabhadra, and he begged the Master’s permission to go and 
see Kr^na at night. In reply the Master first applied an admonish¬ 
ing slap and then said: ‘Don’t be a fool. Why should Krsna appear 
in this Kali-age? Self-deluded idiots are making all this noise; 
don’t be mad; stay where you are, and wait till tomorrow.’ Next 
morning when people came, Caitanya asked: ‘You must have been 
coming after having seen Krsna’. Their apologetic reply was that 
the fishermen were fishing at night with lamps, and had been mis¬ 
taken for dancing Krsna. 

Thus Caitanya passed his days happily at Mathura and Vrnda¬ 
vana: one day sitting on the Akrur-ghat he began to think that this 
was the place where Akrura met Kr§pa; on this spot the people ol 
Vraja did get a glimpse of Goloka heaven; and suddenly he jumped 
into the river. Kr$na-das began to shout; Balabhadra ran to the 
place and managed to drag him out of water. This set Balabhadra 
thinking; he told the Sanaudia brahmana that, he could save the 
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Master that day being near at hand, but if such a thing, were to. 
occur at Vrndavana, who would rescue him? The crowd of visitors 
also were becoming unmanageable and there were too many in¬ 
vitations; and on top of these the Master seemed to be continually 
in a trance, which, to Balabhadra did not bode well. Hence he sug¬ 
gested that they leave the place. The Sanaudia heartily agreed and 
proposed that they should go to Allahabad, and bathe there on the 
Makara-samfcrdnii day. 

So Balabhadra went to Caitanya and told him: 1 am unable to 
stand this crowd of visitors any more. All of them are eager to 
invite you. They can’t find you in the morning and pester me. I 
would be very happy if we could go to Allahabad and bathe there 
on the Makara-samfcranfci day.’ 

Caitanya did not wish to leave Vrndavana, but he was averse 
to hurting the feelings of the man who had served him well; hence 
he agreed. 

Next day Caitanya left Mathura accompanied by Balabhadra, 
the Sanaudia brahmana, Krsna-das and another Bengali brahmana- 
After proceeding for some distance, they sat down under the shade 
of a tree for rest, and suddenly Caitanya went into a trance; he 
fell on the ground foaming at the mouth and his breathing practi¬ 
cally stopped. As the three followers were waiting for the Master 
to regain his normal sense, ten Muslim horsemen arrived there. 
They concluded that Balabhadra and the other three were highway 
robbers, and had administered some poison to the handome man, 
now senseless, to rob him. So they arrested the four amidst vehe¬ 
ment protest. 

While altercations were going on, Caitanya suddenly jumped up 
and began to dance shouting ‘Hari! Hari!’ The thunderous roar of 
‘Hari!’ Hari!’ from his booming voice struck the Muslims with awe, 
and they released the four men. Caitanya was oblivious to his sur¬ 
roundings, but Balabhadra made him sit down, and then he saw the 
soldiers. They saluted him and said that he had been poisoned 
by his companions intent on robbing him. Caitanya assured 
them that they were acting under a grievous misapprehension; 
the four men were his companions, and he was a monk with no such 
possession which anyone might covet. 

Then followed a long discussion between Caitanya and one of 
the Muslims, dressed in black, whom Kr§na-das Kaviraj calls a ‘plr’. 4 
The pir was convinced by Caitanya’s arguments, and was renamed 
Ram-das. Another Muslim, whose name, according to the CC, was 
Bijuli Khan also became a convert, and later became famous as 
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a maha-bhagavata. Apparently, the rest of the party, numbering 
eight, remained true to their faith. 

After this, there was no further trouble on the way, and Cai- 
tanya and his companions arrived at Allahabad. 

It has been mentioned above that the brothers Rup and Sanatan 
had met Caitanya at Ramkeli. Soon after, they decided* to give up 
their worldly pursuits and join the Master. So they disposed of 
their wealth, and while Rup and his younger brother Anupam manag¬ 
ed to escape, Sanatan was imprisoned by the Sultan. During this 
time Rup had managed to keep himself informed of the Master’s 
movements and when he heard that the latter had gone to Vpnda- 
vana, he and Anupam proceeded thither, informing Sanatan of their 
destination. However, Rup and Anupam met the Master at Allaha¬ 
bad. They approached him with great humility, but were welcomed 
most cordially. 

It was at this time that Vallabhacarya, the great Vai$nava 
teacher, and the propounder of the Suddhadvaita school of Vedanta, 
came to see Caitanya from his place at the nearby village of Adel.' 
Caitanya introduced Rup and Anupam to Vallabhacarya and the 
latter invited all of them. The next day they went to Adel, and 
had their meal with Vallabha, who honoured Caitanya in every pos¬ 
sible manner. The CC describes the respectful homage which Val¬ 
labha paid to Caitanya. Probably this is no exaggeration, for at this 
time, Vallabha was a house-holder, while Caitanya was a monk, and 
it is the duty of a house-holder to bow down to a monk. Moreover, 
the following incident, recorded in a book of Vallabha’s sect, shows 
the high regard which the latter had for Caitanya. “Once upon a 
time Sri Krsna Chaitanya, while going from Bengal to Vrindavana, 
came to Adel where the Acharya was living, after mid-day. The 
latter asked his wife to give him some food. She replied that as it 
was late in the day, all the food, which had been consecrated, had 
been used up, and added that no holy food would be available until 
the next offering to the Image was made. At this the Acharya fed 
Sri Chaitanya from the food which was prepared for the next offer¬ 
ing. As this was an unusual proceeding on his part, one of his dis¬ 
ciples asked him why this was done, whereupon the Acharya told 
him that Sri Krsna Himself resided in the heart of Sri Chaitanya and 
that because of it food given to him was an offering made to God.” 8 
There are reasons to believe that Rup and Sanatan maintained their 
friendship with Vallabha, and later with the latter’s son Vifthala- 
natha. 

At Allahabad, Caitanya took up in hand Rup’s Spiritual progress. 
He imbued Rup with his own power (iakti) and instructed* him in his 
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doctrine, including all the siddhdntas he had learnt from Rama- 
nanda (CC. II. xix. 106). For ten days Caitanya taught Rup, and 
then sent him and his brother to Vrndavana, and himself proceeded 
to Varanasi. 

A few days later, Sanatan arrived at Varanasi on his way to 
Vrndavana. He was delighted to learn that the Master was there, 
and went to Candrasekhar’s house where Caitanya was staying. Like 
his brother Rup, Sanatan approached the Master with extreme humi¬ 
lity, and begged that a lowly creature like him might not be touched. 
But the Master embraced him fondly saying, ‘I touch you to purify 
myself; so strong is the power of your devotion that you can eman¬ 
cipate the whole world’. 

While coming, Sanatan had grown a beard, and, with the strain 
of the travel, presented an unkempt appearance. So at the Master’s 
bidding, he went out shaved, bathed and put on a new set of clothes 
given him by Candrasekhar. But he had kept with him an expen¬ 
sive Bhot (of Bhutan) blanket, which his brother-in-law had presented 
him while he was fleeing. When he returned after his bath, the 
Marathi brdhmaya was with Caitanya, and he requested Sanatan to 
have his meals at his house every day. Sanatan refused, saying 
that he would prefer to beg from different persons each day. But 
while he was speaking with the brdhmaya he noticed that the Mas¬ 
ter was pointedly noticing his Bhot blanket. So he decided to get 
rid of it. After midday, Sanatan went to a Ganges ghaf and saw a 
man drying an old cotton wrapper; that man was bewildered when 
Sanatan proposed that he should exchange the wrapper for the blan¬ 
ket, but was ultimately prevailed upon to do so. Caitanya was 
very happy when Sanatan returned minus that blanket, a sign of 
opulence ill suited to the man, whom he had marked out to be the 
chief theoretician of his doctrine. 

Having settled down, Sanatan asked the Master three questions: 
‘Who am I? Why is the pain of tri-tdpa consuming me? 9 What 
is my duty? I do not know what is good for me. I do not even 
know how to frame a question about the end, and the means to 
achieve the end. Have mercy on me and tell me the pith and sub- 
stance of reality’. 

Caitanya told Sanatan, that due to Lord’s grace, he (Sanatan) 
knew the answers and was no longer suffering from tri-tdpa. His 
attitude showed his extreme humility; but as he was a fit person 
Caitanya promised to impart to him the fundamentals of his creed. 

For two months did the Master instruct Sanatan. At the end, 
Sanltan »asked him: To Sarvabhauma you gave thirteen expla- 
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nations of the verse from the Bhagavata (I. vii. 10); please let me 
hear those explanations.’ Caitanya laughed and replied: ‘I am a luna¬ 
tic, Sarvabhauma is another. I do not remember the nonsense I 
told him. Ordinarily I cannot dwell on such things; but when 
stimulated by contact with people like you, I can say something.’ So 
saying Caitanya again began to explain the verse. 10 

Sanatan was also the witness of another discussion. The Mara- 
tha brahmana , who had become closely attached to Caitanya, was 
sad at heart because the monists were denouncing the Master in 
forceful language. So he thought that the only way to stop the 
calumny would be io confront the traducers with the Master; once 
he left Varanasi, it would be impossible to remove the blot on his 
fame, which, the brahmana felt, would haunt him for the rest of his 
life. So the brahmana invited all the sannyasins he could, and 
came to Caitanya. There his hosts, namely, Candrasekhar and Tapan 
Misra joined the Marathi brahmana, and between them, they per¬ 
suaded him to accept the invitation to have his meal with the saw- 
ny&sins. 

Caitanya seems to have reached a little late at the Marathi 
brahmana's house, for by the time he arrived there the other san¬ 
nyasins had already gathered. For, earlier while returning from 
his bath he had gone to Vindu-Madhava, and began to dance in the 
court-yard while Candrasekhar, Paramananda, Tapan and Sanatan 
conducted ndma-samkirtana. This attracted a huge crowd and ulti¬ 
mately Prakasananda with some other sannyasins also came to see 
the much derided dance. Caitanya stopped dancing as soon as he 
realized the presence of the sannyasins, and bowed at Prakasa- 
nanda’s feet, and the compliment was returned by the latter. At 
this, Caitanya expressed deep contrition that a man like Prakasl- 
nanda should touch his feet, since he was not fit to be even the lat¬ 
ter’s disciple. Not to be outdone in politeness, Prakasananda re¬ 
plied that by touching Caitanya’s feet, he was washing off the sin 
of having criticized Caitanya. After exchanging further compli¬ 
ments, Caitanya entered the meeting place and bowing to the con¬ 
gregation, sat in a corner. There he exhibited some mystic power, 
and his body began to irradiate his spiritual splendour. This at¬ 
tracted the monks, and they all stood up, and Prakasananda, the 
chief among them, first requested Caitanya to take a proper seat., 
and when the latter begged to be excused, led him to the centre of 
the assembly with due respect. 

Then Prakasananda began to inquire: why had not Caitanya 
met them? Why being a monk he performed samkirtana and even 
danced? Why had he given up studying the vedanta and, taken to 
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emotionalism? In reply Caitanya informed them that, as he was a 
very ignorant and uneducated, his guru had enjoined that, instead 
of reading the vedanta, he should constantly recite the name of 
Kr$na. 

With this prefatory self-abnegation, obligatory to all the vai§- 
Vai\as of his sect, Caitanya began to expound his doctrine of the 
importance of the name of Krsna. This was followed by a disserta¬ 
tion in which Caitanya pointed out the faults in Samkara’s system, 
and practically repeated the arguments with which he had convinc¬ 
ed Sarvabhauma, though he added some new points, or rather new 
categories. At the end, the monists were convinced of their mis¬ 
take; their attitude was changed, and henceforth they began to re¬ 
cite the name of Krsna." This seems to have satisfied Caitanya, 
for, it does not appear that the sannydsins joined his sect, nor that 
he made any attempt in that direction, beyond insisting that they 
should read the Bh.P., which according to him was the commentary 
on the Br. S., and the Upanisads. It may be added that, after the 
discussion was over, the host informed his guests, that the Master 
was capable of giving sixty-one interpretations to a verse of the 
Bh. P. (I.vii.10). Immediately, there was a general request, and 
Caitanya bowing down to their demand explained the verse, pre¬ 
sumably in the manner in which he had explained it to Sanatan. 

This incident made Caitanya famous in Varanasi, and while the 
mass engaged themselves in irdma-samkirtana the scholarly sannyd¬ 
sins began to read the Bh. P. However, to his intimates Caitanya 
remarked jocularly: ‘I came to sell emotionalism in Kasi, but there 
are no buyers; it does not sell and it is difficult to carry the load 
back home. You too were all sad at the idea, that I should burden 
myself with this heavy load, so according to your wish I have dis¬ 
tributed it free.’ Possibly, this was said only half in jest; for it is 
evident, even from the CC, that, Caitanya did not convert the monists 
to his faith. It is, however, quite likely, that during his prolonged 
stay at Varanasi, he had been able to induce the people—both the 
mass and the scholars—to adopt a more positive attitude to vai?nava 
religion and devotional fervour. 

It was hardly possible to do anything more. Caitanya had be¬ 
fore him the example of Vallabhacarya, who, frustrated by his re¬ 
peated failure to establish his thesis at Varanasi, had removed him¬ 
self to Adel. And Caitanya had no written text, except the Bh. P., 
to provide his followers with a framework of reference; even for 
the Bh ■ P. he depended on Srldhara Svamin’s commentary. But that 
by this time he had decided to establish a sect is clear. He ordered 
SanStan to write a vaisnava-smrti containing guTu-lak?ana; sisya- 
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laksana; the method of examining them; the deity; mantrarvic&ra; 
man tra-adhikarl; mantra-sodhana; diksd; obligatory morning rituals; 
sauca; acamana, and other details including the sandalwood paste 
marks with which a vaisnava should ornament his body. 12 

Five days after his meeting with Prakasananda and other san.- 
nydsins, Caitanya sent Sanatan to Vrndavana, and himSelf left .for 
Puri, returning by the same route through the Jharkhand forest. He 
enjoyed this lovely route, happy in the primitive surroundings, and 
away from the crowd of admirers which he attracted everywhere 
else. 


In due course he returned to Puri after an absence of about ten 
months. He never left Puri again. 13 

1 The same is true of Rama-Kr$na also, with only one exception: one day he 
ate rice cooked by Vivekananda. 

2. These two stories are usually cited to prove the extreme credulity of Kr$na- 
das Kaviraj. These stories were related by Balabhadra, CC. II. iii. 69. But 
before judging the historicity of the CC. on the basis of such stories it is 
necessary to remind oneself of the age in which it was written. Even Sam- 
kara quoted with approval in Br. S. II. i 27. 

acintyah khalu ye bhava. na tams tarkena yojayet (s^dhayet ) 
prakrtibhyahparam yac ca (yat tu) tad acintasya laksanam. 

Mahdbharata, Bhisma, VI li. (‘Do not apply reasoning to what is unthink¬ 
able! The mark of the unthinkable is that it is beyond all material mani¬ 
festation.’) According to Anandagiri, prakrti here means that which is not 
seen and acintya means that which one learns from the teacher. See also 
Nllakantha’s commentary, Citrasala, ed. Bhisma, V, 12. 

3. As Chandrasekhar was not a brahmana, (he was a vaisya by caste) Caitanya 
would not take food in his house. 

4. Tapan Misra was a brahmana, but even in his house Balabhadra cooked 
Caitanya’s meals. CC. II. xvii, 84. Here it seems Caitanya ate the food 
cooked by the San audio, brahmana. These incidents have no direct bearing on 
Caitanya as a religious preacher, but they are significant as illustrating the 
extreme social stratification of this age Secondly, Dr. Nizami has stated: 
‘Probably never before in the long history of Hinduism, religious leaders had 
sprung from those strata of society to which Chaitanya, Kabir... belonged. 
There was hardly any saint of the bhakti school who had not passed some 
of his time in a Khanqah. K. A. Nizami: Some Aspects of Religion and 
Politics in India During the 13th Century, Aligarh Muslim University, 1961, 
p. 264). We would be happy if such a state of affairs existed in that age, but 
the evidence is nil, and so is the probability from the evidence we have just 

, cited. For an account of Hindu attitude of food touched by Muslims, see the 
story of Subuddhi Roy, CC. II. xxv. 139-167. Dr. Nizami is also wrong about 
Caitanya’s social position. 

5. So that his feet may not touch the holy place, for to Caitanya the little hillock 
was an object of worship. 

6. CC. II. xviii. 175. We are omitting the discussion. We believe that the 
Qalandars used to be dressed in black. 

7. Krgna-das Kaviraj calls it Adail. 

8. M. C. Parekh, Sri Vallabhcharya — Life, Teachings and Movement, Rajkot, 
1943, p. 167. 

9. Tri-tfipa means ‘three fires’ or ‘three pains’; they are (1) adhy&tmika, that 
is, bodily ailments or mental sufferings, (2) ddlKibhautikfl, that is, pain in¬ 
flicted by men or animals; (3) tidhidaivika, that is, pain suffered due to 
change in surroundings, such as heat, cold, rain, etc. 
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10. Kf^na-das Kaviraj has given details of Caitanya's instructions to Sanatan in 

more than 700 verses covering 4 chapters (CC. II. xxi-xxiv). These instruc¬ 
tions form the basis of Caitanya’s doctrine and will be explained later in 
chapters on doctrine. For a discussion on the historicity of Kr$pa-das’s 
account of the meeting of Caitanya and Sanatan, see Appendix A to this 
chapter. ' I k 

11. For a discussion of the historicity of this meeting, see Appendix B to this 
chapter. 

12. CC, II. xxiv. 239-57. Even now a procession is taken out annually in Vara¬ 
nasi, most probably in January, to commemorate Caitanya’s visit to the city. 

13. Kr^na-das Kaviraj has divided the period of Caitanya’s life into Adi, Madhya 
and Antya-lila. The Adi-lila comprises the first 24 years and ends when 
Caitanya takes orders. Madhya-lila relates the story of the next six years 
which we have just completed. Of these six years, about three years and a 
half were spent in travels: two years in the south, eight months in Bengal 
and about ten months in north India. The rest of the period he was at Puri. 
(CC. II. xix. 2-29.) 
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Appendix A (Chapter XVIII) 

Historicity of Sandtana-sikja 

Modern scholars are sceptic about the historicity of Caitanya’s 
instructions to Sanatan as related in the CC. It has been shown 
(MC. 383) that some at least of the verses of the CC. are the Bengali 
versions of corresponding verses of Sanatana Gosvamin’s Brhad- 
Bhagavtamrta, Rupa Gosvamin’s Laghu-Bhagavatamrta, and JIva Go¬ 
svamin’s Sat-sandarbha and the Sarva-samvadini. It has therefore 
been suggested, rather assumed, that Krsna-das Kaviraj put into 
Caitanya’s mouth the doctrines of the Gosvamins mentioned above. 

The natural corollary to this assumption would be, to put it 
bluntly, that Caitanya did not preach any doctrine, nor did he leave 
any positive contribution to either vaisnava theory or practice be¬ 
yond the spreading of samkirtana. The second corollary would be 
that, the Gosvamins were very sharp men, and that they had evolved 
certain theories, which Kr§na-das Kaviraj cunningly propagated as 
the Master’s doctrine, fuliy knowing that he was committing per¬ 
jury of the worst kind. From these two hypotheses, one would be 
justified in declaring that the theoretical part of Gaudilya-uaisna- 
vism (including the rituals but excluding samkirtana) were the 
creation of the Gosvamins mentioned above, and it is fraudulent to 
claim that Caitanya had anything to do with it. As such a conclu¬ 
sion is opposed to all evidence, we have to reject it, as well as the 
assumptions of which it is a logical corollary. 

The scholarly attitude seems to us somewhat peculiar. Sana¬ 
tana Gosvamin and Rupa Gosvamin were high officials under a 
Muslim Sultan, practically till the day they left for Vrndavana; 1 but 
modern scholars are inclined to attribute to them the credit for esta¬ 
blishing the theoretical background of a new creed mainly on the 
hypothesis that Caitanya was incapable of doing so, though he had 
already spent about 6-8 years in teaching, and then about 4-5 years 
amidst scholars and devotees including men like Sarvabhauma, and 
Ramananda and about two years in the south, the home of Vaipna- 
vism, after having spent the first twenty-four years of his life at 
Navadvipa, then the greatest centre of intellectual activities east of 
Varanasi. 

The case of JTva Gosvamin stands on a different footing, for he 
was trained, practically from his boybood by his uncles Rup and 
Sanatan. Similarly, Raghunatha-dasa Gosvamin was trained by 
Damodar Svarup, who incidentally was Caitanya’s constant compa¬ 
nion at Puri ever since he returned from the south. 

However, if it is found that, there are valid grounds for con¬ 
cluding, that the similarity between the verses attributed to Caitanya 
in the CC, and some verses in the works of Rup and Sanatan are due 
to the latter’s having based their works on the doctrine they had 
learnt from the Master, then it would analogically follow that their 
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nephew JIv had done the same, having learnt the Master’s doctrine 
from his uncles. 

It may be argued that during their long official career, Rup and 
Sanatan did not find enough time to devote to their writing, but 
during their lonely sojourn at Vrndavana, they could find the time 
to develop their thesis. 

Then the question would naturally arise as to what did they see 
in Caitanya which could attract men of their calibre? Rup and 
Sanatan were accomplished scholars. Rup had probably written 
three works before he met Caitanya, and Caitanya was once angry 
with his friend Jagadananda for having presumed to advise Sanatan, 
for, he said, Sanatan was a veteran authority on scriptures. (CC, III. 
iv. 162). Both of them must have been shrewd men of affairs, other¬ 
wise they could not have risen so high. Still they gave up every¬ 
thing at the Master’s call and for about three decades lived a life of 
abject penury. Can this extreme devotion be accounted for only by 
Caitanya’s ecstatic dancing and devotional sarhkirtana ? Ordinary 
people might be attracted to him through these, but would it be 
enough for men like Rup and Sanatan? It should be noted that no¬ 
where it is stated that Caitanya had shown any miracles to Rup and 
Sanatan, like appearing as the incarnation of Visnu. What then could 
have attracted Rup and Sanatan? We do not deny that Caitanya’s 
great personality attracted the two brothers, or even hypnotized them; 
but was it sufficient to sustain their interest, particularly since the 
total time they spent in the Master’s company did not exceed about 
one year. Indeed it has been sometimes suggested, that the two 
brothers stayed with Caitanya for such a short time, that, it was not 
possible for him to impart to them the doctrines attributed to him 
in the CC. But from the way in which Kr$na-das Kaviraj has put 
it, this does not appear to be at all improbable. 

Secondly, both the brothers believed that Caitanya was an in¬ 
carnation of Krsna. In his Brhad-Bhdgavatamrta (Marhgala verses 
1 & 3), Sanatan has identified Caitanya with Krsna, and stated: ‘Yady- 
api Sri-Caitanya-devo avatara. ..’ etc Rupa Gosvamin has said: 

‘na yat katham api srutav-upanisadbhir apy=ahitam 
svayam ca vivrtam na yad gurntar-dvatar-dntare 
kfipannasi ras-ambudhe tad iha bhakti-ratnam ksitau 
Saci-suta mayi prabho kuru Mukunda mande krpawP. 

This reference to Vedas and Upanisads, and the statement sva¬ 
yam ca vivrtam, indicates clearly that Rupa Gosvamin meant doc¬ 
trine and not merely sarhkirtana and dancing, which no one expects 
to find in the Vedas and the Upanisads. Almost similar statement 
is made by Rupa Gosvamin in the mamgala verse (2) of the Bhakti- 
rasamfta-sindhu . 

Secondly, if Rup and Sanatan were passing off their doctrines as 
Caitanya’s, would their contemporaries have faith in them? In an 
interesting letter written by Vlrabhadra, Nityananda’s son, and then 
the chief of Gaudiva-uaisnauas, it is stated: ... Prabhu-sakti Rup- 
adt Srimad — Rupa-Gosvdmidvara grantham prakdsitam . . . . 3 ’ From 
this it may be reasonably concluded that, Vlrabhadra was satisfied 
that the works of Rup and Sanatan contained the Master’s doctrine. 
That would not be difficult, as nowhere it is stated that Caitanya kept 
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his doctrines a secret, and revealed it only SBUataO, he 

must have discussed it with his intimates of which there are etlOUgh 
indications. ' ' , 

Now, we have to discuss Caitanya’s 61 explanations of a verse 
from the Bh. P. (I. vii. 10). According to the CC. (II, vi. 168-179) 
Sarvabhauma first gave 9 explanations of this verse, and in reply 
Caitanya gave 18 explanations. After Caitanya had explained his 
creed to Sanatan, the latter expressed a wish to hear the explana¬ 
tions as has been stated above, (p. 211-12). This time Caitanya gave 
61 explanations, and repeated the same in respone to public clamour 
in the meeting with the monists as mentioned above, (p. 213). 

Nobody denies that Sarvabhauma was capable of giving nine ex 
planations of this verse, or for that matter, of any other. Now, let 
us assume that Caitanya had also really given 18 explanations, 
possibly inspired by contact with Sarvabhauma, as he explained to 
Sanatan. Sarvabhauma’s conversion was a famous event in those 
days, and Sanatan’s teacher was Sarvabhauma’s younger brother, 
so it is quite likely that Sanatana had heard of this incident, 
and was naturally curious to hear it. Apparently no one had kept 
any notes, nor remembered the 18 explanations, for Krspa-d5s Kavi¬ 
raj gives no details. 

Sanatan, however, was just that type of man who would keep 
notes, or probably gifted with a prodigal memory which was not 
uncommon in those days, and he passed it on till K??na-das Kaviraj 
recorded it. (Sanatan had learnt from Balabhadra and noted the 
route followed by Caitanya in his journey to Vrndavana. Later 
Sanatan followed the same route. CC. III. iv. 201). In the mean¬ 
time, as we have seen, this strange feat was mentioned in the assemb¬ 
ly of monks and Caitanya had to repeat it. 

However, neither Sanatana Gosvamin nor JIva Gosvamin gives 
any of the Master’s explanations in their respective commentaries 
of the Bh. P. wherefore the whole episode has been dismissed as 
imaginary. But the fact is, that, the type of the explanations as 
recorded in the CC, is not to be found in any commentary. For 
example Caitanya begins: e Atman means, Brahman, deha (body), 
mind, yatna, dhrti, buddhi, svabhava; muni means, manana-sila. 
mauni, tapasvin, watt, rsi, muni.’; and thus he goes on. Is it any 
wonder that Sanatan and Jiv were obliged to overlook the Master's 
explanation in their commentaries; not only such is not the way in 
which a commentary is written, but it would take several lives to 
write a commentary on the Bh. P. on this model, and what would 
be the ultimate result? An enlarged glossary. The Master’s ex¬ 
planations were suitable material for a biography, not for a com¬ 
mentary. There is little philosophy in Caitanya’s commentary on 
this verse of the Bh. P. This may appear surprising, hence it is 
necessary to remember that he was a grammarian and from child¬ 
hood possessed of a keen sense of humour. The 61 explanations 
of one verse is probably an example of his humour as a grammarian. 
There is no reason to disbelieve Kr?$a-das Kaviraj when he states 
that the monks were wonderstruck when they heard the 61 ex¬ 
planations; everyone would be. „ 

However, Kj-?na-das Kaviraj states that having heard 61 ex- 
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planations the people decided ‘Caitanya-gosiin Kpsna’; this has been 
taken to mean that these explanations impressed the audience so 
much that they decided that ‘Caitanya was indeed an incarnation of 
Krsna’. We think, however, that this line has a simple explanation. 
PrakS&ananda (and presumably his followers also) used to refer to 
Caitanya, simply as ‘Caitanya’, and never as ‘Srl-Kpsna-Caitanya’ as 
he ought to have been referred to (CC. II. xvii. 113-123). Possibly 
therefore a pun was intended, either by the monks or by Krsna-das 
Kaviraj or hy both. This does not mean, however, that Prakasa- 
nanda and his associates were not impressed by Caitanya. This we 
shall discuss in the next appendix. 

From the above discussion it would follow that, there is no 
evidence to indicate that Rup and Sanatan had evolved any theory 
before meeting Caitanya, neither is there anything to indicate that 
Caitanya was incapable of forming the theoretical background of 
his sect. On the contrary, the probability is that, when they met, 
Caitanya was more likely to have evolved the basic tenets than the 
two brothers. Rup and Sanatan systematized the Master’s tenets 
on a scholarly basis. They were eminently suitable for this task, 
and their appointment shows Caitanya’s capacity for selecting men, 
practically at first sight. To select two ministers of a Sultan as the 
chief theoreticians of a vaisnava sect needs extraordinary vision. It 
is quite likely that he shall have preferred them as men with good 
academic background, but with a mind free from theological con¬ 
victions or sectarian bias of any kind. 

From all accounts that we possess, all the Vrndavana -gosvamins 
appear to have been extremely pious men. Without strong positive 
evidence, it would be unreasonable to impute any motives to them, 
particularly that, they attempted to pass on their doctrine as the 
Master’s. The same is true of Krsna-das Kaviraj. When he was 
writing the CC., many were alive who had enjoyed intimate contact 
with the Vrndavana -gosvamins and also with other associates of the 
Master. Would they have kept quiet if Krsna-das Kaviraj had com¬ 
mitted the sacrilege of putting into the Master’s mouth doctrines 
enunciated for the first time by the Gosvamins? We think, there¬ 
fore, that Krsna-das Kaviraj had compelling reasons to believe that 
what he was ascribing as the Master’s utterances was really the 
Master’s, which was later elaborated by the Gosvamins in their 
works; hence the similarity and Krsna-das’s frequent quotation from 
their works, knowing fully well that these were written much after 
the Master’s death. 

1. Sanatan and Rup took the Krsna-rrumtra from a brdhmon a after Caitanya 
had left Ramkeli. Thereafter Rup left Ramkeh, Sanatan remained and in 
the company of 20-30 brahmanas started discussing the Bh P. For his neglect 
of dutv he was soon imprisoned by the Sultan Sanatan managed to escape 
by bribing the jailer, and straightaway made for Vrindavana, and on his 
way met Caitanya at Varanasi. 

2. ‘The jewel of bhakti which is not to be found in the Vedas or the Upani?ads, 
which you did not reveal in your former incarnations, that you are now dis¬ 
tributing on earth. O Mukunda (who are now born as) son of Saci (Cai- 
tanya) have mercy on us f ’ Quoted in MC. p. 153. 

3. MC. p. 682. The letter is not dated, but must have been written before the 
CC 
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Appendix B. (Chapter XVIII1 
Prakasananda 

0 

The story of Prakasananda is also rejected by modern scholars 
mainly on the following ground: 

No other biographer except Krsna-das Kaviraj mentions the 
name of Prakasananda. Vrndavan-das states that after his return 
from Gaya, Caitanya twice expressed a desire to subdue Prakaia- 
nanda, but about the actual meeting he is silent. 

Krsna-das Kaviraj has related many incidents in Caitanya’s life 
as well as of his associates like Rup and Sanatan, which are not given 
in any biography which are considered to be authoritative by modern 
scholars; but the silence of such biographers does not indicate that 
wherever Krsna-das Kaviraj is giving some new information not avail¬ 
able elsewhere he must be wrong. Anyway a different criterion of 
criticism seems to be applied to Jayananda universally regarded as 
the most unreliable biographer: yet his two statements, namely that 
Caitanya’s ancestors came from Jajpur, and that he died of a wound, 
are accepted by the modern scholars though neither of these state¬ 
ments are corroborated by anyone. Therefore the silence of the other 
biographers cannot be accepted as of decisive importance, and we 
have to judge the internal evidence. 

Firstly, Sanatan was present during this memorable occasion; 
therefore it would not have been difficult for Krsna-das Kaviraj to 
obtain the details, if not from Sanatan, then at least from Rup and 
Jiv, both of whom must have heard this story from the former. 

Secondly, would Krsna-das Kaviraj have dared to fabricate a 
storv about'the Master.'which, apart from the impiety involved, 
v ould, if detected, have branded his book as an infamous work. And 
chance of detection was not totally absent; for though the CC was 
written about a century after Caitanya is reported to have met Pra¬ 
kasananda, people in Varanasi have a long memory about such inci¬ 
dents: particularly in those days when sectarian rivalry was extre¬ 
mely keen, to leave such loophole would have been an act of imbe¬ 
cility. 

Thirdly, Kr?na-das Kaviraj has described this incident twice, 
once in his introductory chapters (I. vii) in which he has dealt with 
the fundamental tenets of Gau^lTya-vaisnavism, and again in proper 
sequence. (II. xxv). Apparently he attached to it unusual impor¬ 
tance. It has been suggested that Krsna-das Kaviraj may have added 
Ihis incident, possiblv because in the beginning of the 17th century it 
was necessary to include such an incident to sustain Caitanya s repu- 
lation (MC. p. 332). This suggestion, which does little credit to 
Caitanya’s reputation or to Krsna-das’s integrity, is not supported bv 
any evidence. On the contrary, MacJhusudana Sarasvatl, a much 
greater advaita scholar than Prakasananda, had by “that time practi¬ 
cally avowed the importance of bhakti. However, the objections rais- 
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ed in the MC (pp. 329-33) has been fully met by Sri Radha Govinda 
Nath m CC. Introduction volume pp. 41-56. Hence we need not oo 
into those. 

Forthly, we have to take into account the evidence of the work 
of Prakasananda namely, the Vedantasiddkdnta-muktcjvall. 1 In this 
text Prakasananda has made some admissions which are curious for 
a monist: 

(1) Prakasananda admits that Maya -sakti is the upadana- 
karana of the world; it is located in Brahman. ( VSM , p. 121, v. 38). 

(2) He has written a verse (p. 54) which directly implies, as 
the translator has pointed out, that the Bheddbheda doctrine is not 
illogical. 

(3) As rdgi-gltam. he quotes the following verse: 

varam Vynddvuue sunye srgdlatvam sa icchati 
na tu nirvisayam moksam mantum arhati Gautama . 2 

He does not refute the sentiments expressed in this verse. 

(4) He has inserted certain verses declaring his faith, of course 
in advaita, but not only is the place inappropriate, but the following 
verse seems to be uncalled for an advaita text: 

n~asti Brahma saddnandam iti me durmatih sthitd 
kva gaLd so. na jdndmi yad~-aham tad vapuh sthitah f 

(5) Prakasananda states: (p. 101) ‘atra kecit tat-tvam-asy-adi- 
vdkye laksand eva tdvat na amgiknyate ' 4 . Then proceeds to defend 
the use of laksand in explaining the mahavdkya at great length. 

(6) Though at the beginning of the VSM, Prakasananda has 
given the usual example of rope and snake, at the end he states of 
vivarttavdda: ‘tasya bdla-vyutpatti-mdtra-prayojanatayd upanisat- 
i dtpary y-dv isaya l vat.' 

' (7) In the dedicatory verses at the end it is stated: 
Nardyava-samdsaktd Sriyd sapatnya-dusitd 

Thus Prakasananda directly admits Brahman's sakti as the upd 
dana-karana , (material cause), quotes a verse which seems to be typi¬ 
cal of Gaudiya-uas/iauas without any comment other than this is the 
saying of rdgi man that is, those who follow the raga-marga or Gau- 
tfiya-vaisnavas; by implication admits the validity of the Bheddbheda 
doctrine; rejects Vivarttavdda and dedicates his book to LaksmI and 
Narayaaja. By whom could he have been influenced? Not by 
Vallabhacarya, for he had left Varanasi, being unable to impress the 
scholars there, and there is no tradition in his sect that he ever over¬ 
came Prakasananda in a debate. 

On the other hand, Caitanya’s most authoritative biographer 
says that he defeated Prakasananda in a debate. There does not 
seem to be any reason to disbelieve this statement. 

A further point to be noted is that, of all the great vaisnava 
teachers, Caitanya was the least sectarian. Though he firmly op¬ 
posed jSamkara’s Maya-vdda, he always paid the highest respect to 
Saihkara. Also Caitanya made it one of the principal offence to 
make any distinction between Siva and Vi§nu. Hence he was more 
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likely to have influenced Prakasananda than any other VdiftkWO 
teacher. 

Finally, when Caitanya went to Varanasi (c. 1516), the posi¬ 
tion of the monists was far from secure; they had not yet been able 
to reply to the criticisms of Jayatlrtha (1365-88), and Vyasa-tfirtha 
(1478-1589) was writing his polemics. It was Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, who vindicated the glory of advaita doctrine-in the 16th 
century. But Madhusudana also wrote the Bhagavad-bhakti-rasa- 
yana, and a commentary on the first verse of the Bh. P. It is quite 
possible that Caitanya imbued the monists of Varanasi with bhakti 
doctrine of which Madhusudana’s works were the results. 

1. Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavall by Prakasananda—Published with a Hindi trans¬ 
lation by the Acyutagranthanvald Karyalaya, Kdit, 1993. S.E. 

2. O’ Gautama! it is better to be a jackal in deserted Vrndavana, rather than to 
wish for nirvtsaya emancipation (of the monists)’. Ibid, 82. 

3. T was under the foolish idea that Brahman is not eternal bliss; I do not 
know where my intelligence was when I was in that state.’ Ibid. p. 149, v. 46. 

4. ’Some one objects to the use of laksand in explaining “That thou art”.’ 
Prakasananda’s defence of laksana (pp. 101) does not seem to be very con¬ 
vincing. For (example his statement that laksana should be admitted for ex¬ 
plaining the maha-vakya ‘anyatha sarvatra laksan-occheda-prasaihgah’, p. 105. 

5. ‘The vivarttavada is meant only for boys; it does not pertain to the under¬ 
standing of the Upani?ads.’ Ibid, p. 171. 

6. ‘This book ( Pearl-neck lace-of- V edanta is) attached to the neck of Nirayana, 
(causing thereby) jealousy (in the heart of) Lak$mi (like unto a) co-wife.’ 
Ibid, p. 185. 
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ANTYA-L1LA (i) 

The Last Phase 

The Master’s return to Puri put his followers into a flurry of 
joy. He also was very happy to meet them again. Damodar Sva- 
rup sent a messenger to Navadvipa with the glad tidings of the 
Master’s safe return, and soon the pilgrims started for Puri. Here¬ 
after, so long Caitanya was alive, they came to Puri annually, with 
one break; Caitanya had thought of going to Bengal, and so had 
asked them not to come to Puri. As it turned out, however, he 
was unable to leave Puri. 

In the meantime Rup also arrived in obedience to the Master’s 
order. He stayed for ten months and during this time wrote two 
plays, the Lalita-Madhava and the Vidagdha-Madhava. He was 
induced to read them or at least parts of them before a distinguished 
gathering, including the Master, and was highly appreciated. After 
the holi festival, Rup was allowed to return to Vrndavana; the 
Master asked him to send Sanatan. 

People from all over India came to Puri on pilgrimage. Many 
of them took this opportunity to pay their respects to the famous 
Monk of Puri. Caitanya received them kindly and instructed many 
of them, or as Ky§na-das Kaviraj puts it, ‘imbued the suitable ones 
with his own sakti.’ 

In Bengal, his movement was spreading, mainly due to the mis¬ 
sionary activity of Nityananda. But one Nakul Brahmaoarin also 
seems to have helped the propagation of Caitanya’s doctrine. His 
ecstatic fervour resembled that of the Master’s, and it was claimed 
that the Master had impregnated his heart with his own power. 
Nakul was tested by Sivananda Sen, and passed the test. Kppja- 
das Kaviraj adds, that, the Master was always present in Sacl’s 
house, wherever Nityananda danced, or Snvas sang lcirtana, and in 
the house of Raghava. 

About this time, Caitanya sent a message to his followers, that, 
he was likely to come to Bengal in the winter, so they need not 
come to Puri that year. Hence they postponed their annual visit; 
but Caitanya did not come and they became extremely depressed* 
particularly Jagadananda and Sivananda Sen, Kavi-kanjapura’s 
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father, who guided the annual pilgrimage. To them came Nrsimha- 
nanda who assured them that he would bring the Master on the 
third day. Nrsimhananda sat in meditation and, after two days, 
informed Jagadananda and Sivananda that, the Master had come 
up to Panihati, and would arrive at their place by noon next day. 
Next morning they cooked an elaborate meal and offered them on 
three different plates, one for Jagannalha, one for Nrsimha (the 
deity) and another for the Master. As they sat outside in medita 
tion, Nrsimhananda saw the Master enter the temple and eat all the 
food. Sivananda was doubtful; but next year when they visited 
Puri, the Master himself told Sivananda and others that the food 
which Nrsimhananda had offered him last year in the month of 
Pausa was the best that he had ever tasted. Similarly, he used to 
eat in his mother’s house everyday. 1 

One day the Master was invited by Bhagavan Acarya to have 
his meal at his house. 2 In order to give the Master the best possible 
food, Bhagavan Acarya requested Chota-Hari-das 3 to fetch some 
good quality rice from Sikhi Mahitl’s old sister, Madhavl, both of 
whom were counted amongst Caitanya’s foremost devotees, practi¬ 
cally on par with Damodar Svarup and Ramananda. Chota-Hari- 
das got the rice, which was so good that the Master was interested 
to know where was it obtained from. Acarya told him, that he had 
got it from Madhavi. Then the Master asked: ‘Who went to Ma- 
dhavi.’ Acarya told that Chota-Hari-das had gone to her. Cai 
tanya praised the food and ate calmly, but on returning home order¬ 
ed Govinda that Chota-Hari-das was not to be admitted to his pre¬ 
sence. 

Chota-Hari-das found to his consternation that his entry was 
banned, but could not find the reason for his punishment. He began 
to fast, and after three days had passed Damodar Svarup and others 
asked the Master as to what fault Chota-Hari-das had committed, 
and also informed him that, Chofa Hari-das had been fasting for 
three days. Caitanya sternly replied: ‘I cannot bear to see the face 
of a vairdgin 4 who speaks to a woman. The senses are very uncon¬ 
trollable, and even a dummy woman made of wood attracts the atten¬ 
tion of a sage. Ordinary men just adopt the guise of a vairdgin (mar- 
kata-vairdgya), and then satisfy their sensual desire by talking to 
women.’ So saying, he abruptly went inside his house. 

Next day all the intimate companions begged the Master to for¬ 
give Chota-Hari-das; they represented that, he had had his lesson 
and would not repeat the offence any more. The Master replied: ‘I 
cannot bring myself to see the face of a vairdgin who has conversed 
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with a woman. Please attend to your own business, and stop idle 
talks; if I again hear you requesting me on behalf of Chota-Hari- 
das, you will not find me here.’ The companions were thoroughly 
shaken and silently they left, as the Master rose for his meals. 

Next day Paramananda Puri came to plead on behalf of Chota- 
Hari-das. Paramananda was Madhavendra’s disciple, therefore a 
brother disciple of Caitanya’s guru Isvar Puri; for this reason Cai- 
tanya always showed him marked respect, and it was naturally felt 
that Paramananda’s request on behalf of Choia-Hari-das could not be 
in vain. But everyone was mistaken. 

Caitanya received Paramananda as usual, respectfully, and 
making the latter take his seat asked: ‘Please Sir, what is your order?’ 
Paramananda told him that Chota-Hari-das might be forgiven. In 
reply Caitanya said: ‘Please Sir, you stay here with all the vaisyavas, 
and permit me to retire to Alalnath. I shall stay there alone with 
only Govinda as my companion.’ He immediately called Govinda, 
and having prostrated himself at the feet of Paramananda, started 
for Alalnath. Paramananda ran to Caitanya and with great difficulty 
induced him to return, cajoling him by suitable words. 

When Paramananda’s intervention failed, the companions told 
Chota-Hari-das that, he had better give up his fast, and bid his time. 
He followed their advice, and everyday the poor man watched from 
a distance as the Master went to the Jagannatha temple early in 
the morning. However, the example was not lost on others; 
as Kr§i?a-das Kaviraj says: ‘They stopped talking with women even 
in their dreams’. 

One year passed, but Caitanya was still inexorable. In the 
early hours of one morning, Chofa-Hari-das came and prostrated him¬ 
self before the closed doors of the Master’s house; then he left for 
Prayag (Allahabad). There he gave up his life in the waters of the 
TrivejpS, so that he might serve the Master in the next life. This 
news reached Puri, but was probably not reported to the Master, who 
one day asked for Chota-Hari-das, and was told that he had left Puri. 
When Sivananda and other devotees came on their usual pilgrimage, 
iSrivas asked for Chofa-Hari-das, and Caitanya replied: 'Sva-Jcarma 
phala-bhuk pumdn’. 5 Then Chota-Hari-das’s end was related and 
Caitanya commented with a light heart: ‘This is the penalty for look¬ 
ing at a woman.’ 

About this time, a young brahmana boy, developed great attach¬ 
ment for Caitanya’s company, and, in spite of Damodar’s admoni¬ 
tions, came to see the Master every day, and was warmly received 
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by the latter. 6 Once Damodar unable to repress his feelings blurted 
out: ‘Everybody calls you a gosvdmin 7 ; now your fame as gosvdmin 
will be firmly established in Puri.' Caitanya taken aback asked; 
‘Damodar, why this tirade?’ Damodar replied sarcastically: ‘You 
are the almighty Lord, you may act as you please, and who can com¬ 
plain? But can you gag the gossiping public? Can’t you see it for 
yourself? Why do you keep company with a widow’s son? Though 
she is very chaste, her fault is that, she is extremely beautiful. You 
are also a very handsome young man. Why do you give ground for 
gossip?’ 

Damodar’s harsh words delighted the Master; these he thought, 
‘are the words of a genuine friend spoken in love’. A few days later, 
he sent Damodar to Navadvipa to look after his ageing mother; he 
could not think of a better man. Damodar was to come to Puri from 
time to time carrying news from 6acl, and back to her. 

Rup had gone to Bengal from Puri and about the same time Sana- 
tan left Vrndavan for Puri. He was travelling alone, through the 
Jharkhand forest and paid no heed to food or indeed any creature 
comforts. As a result, he was infected with a horrible skin disease 
with running sores. He was so debilitated that he felt his end to 
be near, and decided to immolate himself under the wheels of Jagan- 
natha’s chariot. 

In this frame of mind he reached Puri where a little inquiry led 
him to Hari-das’s abode. 8 Hari-das embraced him in joy, and a little 
later Caitanya entered, as was his custom, every morning on his way 
back from Jagannatha’s temple. In spite of Sanatan’s vehement 
protest, Caitanya embraced him, and welcomed him most heartily. 

Thus every morning Caitanya came to visit Hari-das and Sana- 
tan and spent a delightful time in their company. One day suddenly 
Caitanya began to address Sanatan: ‘Sanatan, you cannot attain Kj^a 
by merely giving up this body. You can only reach him through 
devotional service. To seek death is a characteristic sign of tamos; 
it can never lead to His feet. Only devotion can generate preman, 
which alone can bring Kj-sna to a devotee. So give up your stupid 
resolution, and devote yourself to learning His glory, and sing His 
praise. A man born in a low caste is not unfit to serve Him; and a 
brahmana is not necessarily fit for His service. A man who serves. 
Him with devotion is really great, while a man without devotion is 
despicable. Krsna worship is not based on caste or creed. His grace 
is more freely bestowed on the poor than on the rich or the learned. 
Among the forms of worshipping Rr$na, the best is nama-samkirtana; 
this mode of worship is faultless and easily begets preman * 
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Sanatan now fell at Caitanya’s feet, and exclaimed; *1 am the 
lowest of the low; what would you gain by keeping me alive?’ Cai- 
tanya replied: ‘You have dedicated yourself to me; so your body is 
mine. Why do you want to destroy someone else’s property? 1 
shall use your body for various services. You have to write on 
bhakta (devotee), bhakii (devotion), Kr?na-prema, determine the 
categories, and the obligatory duties and customs of vai?navas; you 
will also have to discover the sacred spots in Mathura and Vrndavana, 
which are very dear to me. I want to spread my religion there, but 
mother’s order obliges me to remain at Puri. Hence you have to do 
everything on my behalf. Your body is the instrument of my action; 
how can I tolerate your idea of destroying it?’ Sanatan meekly re¬ 
plied: ‘I shall act as you will.’ 

The pilgrims from Bengal came and the Master introduced 
Sanatan to them. They left after four months but Sanatan stayed 
on. One day Sanatan in reply to the Master’s summons, took the 
shortest route, along the sea shore; the hot summer sands blistered 
his feet, but oblivious to all physical pains he hurried. When 
Caitanya saw his blisters and asked him, Sanatan noticed it, and 
said that he did not come by the shaded roads because he did not like 
anyone to touch him. Caitanya was so pleased with his humility, 
devotion and sense-control, that he embraced him, in spite of his 
vehement protest, and smeared his body at places with pus from 
Sanatan’s sores. 

Sanatan was deeply grieved. One day he took counsel with 
Caitanya’s intimate friend and companion, Jagadananda. Sanatan 
complained that he could not prevent the Master from embracing him 
and getting smeared with pus. Jagadananda advised him to return 
to Vrndavana after the chariot festival; ‘The Master also wants you 
to settle down there’, he told Sanatan. 

Next day Caitanya came and as usual embraced Sanatan forcibly. 
Sanatan again told him, that he should not be touched; and then he 
added that he would leave Puri after the chariot festival as advised 
by Jagadananda. Caitanya was beside himself at the mention of 
Jagadananda’s temerity. ‘Jaga, a pigmy, has the presumption to ad¬ 
vise you!’ he said. ‘You are like his guru in transcendental matters, 
and he tells you how you should behave. You can instruct even me, 
and that fool thinks he can teach you.’ Sanatan fell at Caitanya’s 
feet and said: ‘I now know you accept Jagadananda as your intimate, 
and treat me on formal terms. Jagadananda is fortunate indeed.’ 

Caitanya was slightly abashed but said: ‘No, Jagadananda is not 
dearer to me than you. But you are thoroughly conversant with the 
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scriptures, and in comparison with you Jaga is a green horn. His 
conduct has been most impertinent, and this I cannot tolerate. Your 
body is not made of ordinary prdkrta stuff, it is aprdkrta. The sense 
of distinction between good and bad is a mental illusion. I am a 
monk; to me sandal wood and mud are identical. When a mother 
cleans her child, she does not mind even its excreta. A vai$nava's 
body is never prakrta; at the time of initiation, he surrenders himself 
totally, and Krsna renders him like unto Himself, and the vaifnava’s 
body becomes transformed into cit and ananda.’ Addressing Hari- 
das, who had intervened on Sanatan’s behalf, he added: ‘Kr?na deve¬ 
loped sores on Sanatan’s body and sent him to test me; if I had not em¬ 
braced him, I would have been punished. Indeed when I embrace 
Sanatan, I smell the fragrance of sandal paste.’ So saying Caitanya 
again embraced Sanatan, and his sores disappeared. 

Sanatan stayed at Puri for one year and left for Vrndavana after 
the holi festival. This time he had noted from Balabhadra the route 
which the Master had taken through the Jharkhand forest, and in high 
ecstasy followed the Master’s trail. Soon after Rup returned from 
Bengal, and Caitanya sent him to assist his brother. The two 
brothers then settled down at Vrndavana and started on their labour, 
in which they were later joined by their nephew Jiva Gosvamin, son 
of Anupam. These three gradually built the superstructure of Gau- 
tfiya-i'aignava philosophy according to the blue-print drawn up by 
the Master and on the firm foundation of prema-bhakti laid down 
by him. 

Some time after Rup had left Puri, Raghu-nath Das, another of 
the Vrndavana-gosuainirts arrived there. The scion of an extremely 
wealthy and influential family, Raghu-nath had met Caitanya dur¬ 
ing the latter’s last visit to Santipur. At that time, Caitanya had 
sternly told him to return to his family, and try to conduct life be¬ 
fitting his status but without attachment. Raghu-nath implicitly 
followed the Master’s orders, but his craving for giving up worldly 
pursuits increased. A few years later, he met Nityananda at Pani- 
hati, where at the latter’s bidding Raghu-nath feasted the large num¬ 
ber of assembled vai$navas with milk, curds, and ci#i. v Nityananda 
then advised Raghu-nath to join the Master at Puri. A few days later, 
he eluded his guards, and reached Puri in twelve days. This time 
Caitanya was pleased to see him and handed him over to Damodar 
Svarup for instructions. Kr$na-das Kaviraj, who had the fortune 
to see all the Vrndavana-posixxmins, with the possible exception of 
Sanatan, has left a vivid description of the austerities practised by 
Raghu-nath. Caitanya was very pleased with him, and gave him 
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his personal Govardhana-sild and a string of beads, 10 which he used 
to put on during prayers. 

' Vallabhacarya also came to Puri and met Caitanya. Vallabha 
was proud of his scholarship, but was awestruck when he saw 
Caitanya and his companions dancing in front of the chariot during 
the festival. Vallabha then requested Caitanya to listen to his 
commentary on the Bh.P. Caitanya refused saying that, he was 
not competent to hear such discussion; the recitation of the name 
of Krsna was enough for him. Vallabha then wanted to explain 
the meaning of the word ‘Kr§na’, but Caitanya replied that, so far 
as he was concerned, Krsna meant Syama-sundara and Yasoda- 
nandana. Vallabha then tried to interest people at Puri, but failed 
to attract them to listen to his commentary on the Bh.p. 

One day Vallabha told Caitanya: ‘You consider yourself as 
the wife of Krsna, how then do you utter His name?’ Caitanya re¬ 
plied: ‘We are carrying out His orders. A chaste woman never 
disobeys her husband.’ Another day Vallabha proudly declared 
that he had, in his commentary, refuted the explanations given 
by ‘Svamin.’ Caitanya laughed and said: ‘She who disobeys her 
husband (svamin) is a harlot. 11 ’ 

At night Vallabha began to ponder on Caitanya’s changed con¬ 
duct. At Prayag, Caitanya had enjoyed his hospitality, but here 
at Puri he seemed to have become indifferent. Ultimately he found 
the solution. ‘I have developed a tendency to overcome opposition 
by disputes, and parade my scholarship. Caitanya wants to remove 
my pride like a true friend, and like a fool I feel annoyed.’ Next 
day Vallabha came and thanked Caitanya profusely. Caitanya again 
tried to impress on Vallabha the merits of Sridhara-svamin’s com¬ 
mentary, but Kr$$a-das Kaviraj does not record Vallabha’s answer; 
probably he kept quiet. Vallabha invited Caitanya to have his 
meals with him one day, and Caitanya went to the Acarya’s house 
with all his companions. 12 Vallabha was so much influenced by Cai¬ 
tanya’s doctrine that he requested Gadadhar, one of Caitanya’s 
companions to initiate him. Gadadhar, however refused on 
account of Caitanya, who, it seems, was opposed to the idea. 13 

Rama-candra Purl a disciple of Madhavendra, now came to Puri. 
Caitanya received him with the honour due to him as his preceptor’s 
brother disciple. But he seems to have been a monist, and had 
attracted the wrath of Madhavendra; besides this he had other pecu¬ 
liarities. One day he invited Jagadananda, Caitanya’s intimate com¬ 
panion, and forced him to eat a very heavy meal. After Jagada- 
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nanda had finished eating, Rama-candra began to criticize the glut¬ 
tony of Caitanya’s followers, which, he said, was notorious. Then 
Rama-candra began to investigate Caitanya’s habits; one day seeing 
some ants in Caitanya’s room he exclaimed: ‘There must have 
been some sweets in this room last night; hence the ants. Fie on 
such greedy monks and their gluttonous desire.’ So saying Rama- 
candra left. * 

Caitanya was stunned. So long the cost of his daily food never 
exceeded four panas of cowrie shells, which also included the food 
of his two servants, Govinda and Kasisvar. Even when he accepted 
an invitation, this limiting cost of food was not allowed to be in- 
creased. Now he ordered Govinda to decrease the amount to one 
small measure of rice and a small quantity of vegetable not to exceed 
five gantfas in cost. This was meant to feed the three of them. 
There was consternation among the companions, but Caitanya and 
his servants continued on their semi-starvation diet. Then Rama- 
candra came and admonished him for neglecting his health, and 
reminded him of the sayings of the Gita (VI. 16-17). Caitanya 
meekly replied that, he was a child compared to Rama-candra, and 
he was indeed fortunate that a man like Rama-candra had taken up 
the task of instructing him. 

Paramananda came and requested Caitanya not to mind what 
Rama-candra had said, but to resume his normal food habit. Cai¬ 
tanya replied that Rama-candra was not wrong; a monk should 
not be a glutton, and must take only a measured quantity of food 
just sufficient to maintain himself. Still at the insistence of Parama¬ 
nanda and other friends, Caitanya increased the quantity of food, 
but for the rest of his life it was only half of his normal diet. Some 
time later, Rama-candra left Puri to the great relief of everybody. 

All this time, however, Caitanya was as happy as usual. The 
day was spent in visiting the Jagannatha temple, nama-samkirtana 
and ecstatic dances; at night he sat with Damodar Svarup and RamS- 
nanda enjoying their discussion on subtle theories of rasa. Crowds 
gathered in front of his house, eager for a darsana of the Master; 
he came out and asked them to utter the name of K?$oa. 

One day some men reported to Caitanya that, Gopl-nath was 
being tortured and would be executed very soon. Gopl-nath was 
the younger brother of Ramananda, Caitanya’s constant companion. 
He had defaulted in his payment of the due to the King, and had 
tried to settle it by giving the King some very good horses. The 
King had sent an expert to value the horses, and Gopl-nath had 
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mocked at the latter’s physical deformity. So the expert under¬ 
valued the horses, and on a false charge had got an order issued 
for Gopi-nath’s execution. 

Caitanya was not moved in the least; on the contrary he re¬ 
marked that Gopi-nath should have paid his taxes duly, and his 
failure to do so must have been due to his immoral character. Then 
another man came and reported that Vaiji-nath’s family—presumably 
including Ramananda—had been arrested. Caitanya merely replied: 
‘What can I do? The King naturally wants his revenue to be 
paid.’ Then Damodar Svarup and other companions came and ap¬ 
pealed to Caitanya to intervene, since Ramananda and his entire 
family were so closely attached to him. This time Caitanya lost his 
temper and said: ‘So you desire that I go to the King and beg his 
favour. I am a sannyasin worth five gandas, why should the King 
make me a gift of 2 lakhs of kalian, H even if I were to beg?’ At 
this time another man came with the information that the execution 
was imminent. Caitanya said: ‘I am a beggar, I cannot do any¬ 
thing. If you want to save Gopi-nath, go and pray to Jagannatha, 
who can do anything.’ 

Then Hari-candan Mahapatra went and made a representation 
to the King on Gopi-nath’s behalf. He pointed out that, even if 
Gopi-nath were executed the King would not get his dues. The 
King agreed and stayed Gopi-nath’s execution. 

But Caitanya was extremely annoyed. When Kasi Migra came 
to see him, he complained: ‘I am being so much disturbed here 
that I feel that I should go away to Alalnath. Bhavananda’s is a 
family of officials, and they spend the King’s money on themselves. 
How can the King be blamed if he demands his money? So he 
put Gopi-nath on the rack and four times they came and disturbed 
me with this news. I am a sannyasin and must reside at a secluded 
spot. Today Jagannatha has saved him; who will save him if he 
defaults again? The discussion of such mundane topics is extremely 
annoying, and I do not think that I should remain here.’ 

With great difficulty Kasi Mi£ra persuaded Caitanya to stay at 
Puri, and returned home where Prataparudra came a little later. 

It was Prataparudra’s custom to come to his preceptor Kail Misra’s 
house every day of his stay at Puri and massage the latter’s legs. 
That day while he was engaged in massaging, KaSi Misra told him 
about Caitanya’s reactions to Gopi-nath’s affairs. Prataparudra 
readily proposed that he would give up his claim, but Kasi Misra 
pointed out that Caitanya did not want him to forego his revenue. 
PratSparudra then requested Kasi Miira to tell the Master that 
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Bhavananda and his sons were very dear to him, implying that no 
harm would befall Gopi-nath. He released Gopi-nath, wrote off 
the amount due from him, and after warning him not to default 
again, doubled his salary. 

This news depressed Caitanya. When Kasii Misra came he said: 
‘Kasi Misra, what have you done. You have made me accept a 
favour from the King.’ Kasi Misra pointed out that the King did 
not want Caitanya to know that he was writing off the amount due 
from Gopi-nath. This satisfied Caitanya. In the meantime, Bha¬ 
vananda and his five sons came there to express their gratitude 
to the Master. Gopi-nath fell at his feet and begged that he might 
also retire like his brothers Kamananda and Vani-nath. Caitanya 
discouraged him, but at the same time warned him not to spend 
the King’s money for his personal purpose. 

Then Hari-das died. 15 He was getting old and was no longer 
capable of reciting the name of Krsna 300,000 times a day as 
was his lifelong habit. Caitanya requested him to decrease the 
number. In reply Hari-das said: ‘Though born a Muslim, due to 
your favour, I have been honoured by brahmanas. Now I have 
only one desire left. You are going to finish your Ilia; that I do 
not want to see. Permit me to leave this world before you.’ Cai¬ 
tanya said: ‘Hari-das, Kr?na will grant you all your desires. But 
I feel happy when in the company of you all; it is not proper that 
you should leave me.’ But Hari-das insisted. 

Next morning, Caitanya came to see Hari-das with all his com¬ 
panions. Hari-das bowed to him and to the other vaisnavas. Then 
Caitanya asked: ‘Hari-das, how are you?’ Hari-das replied: 
‘Master, you are merciful.’ Then Caitanya and his companions be¬ 
gan sarhklrtana. They surrounded Hari-das in a circle, and Cai¬ 
tanya began to describe Hari-das’s great qualities; all the vaisnavas 
bowed at his feet. This time Hari-das did not prevent them. He 
then sat facing the Master, and for sometime held his feet in his 
bosom fixing his eyes on the latter’s face. He took dust from the 
Master’s feet and rubbed it all over his body. Then he began to recite 
the name, ‘Srl-Krsna-Caitanya’, as tears flowed from his eyes; with a 
final cry of ‘§rI-Kr$na-Caitanya’ his pious soul left the mortal frame. 

As the assembled vaisnavas began to shout ‘Hare K|^na! Hare 
Kr?na!’, Caitanya gathered Hari-das’s gaunt frame in his arms and 
began to dance, and danced for a long time. Then under the guid¬ 
ance of Damodar Svarup, Hari-das’s body was taken, to the sea shore, 
where it was bathed in the sea. He was then given a sand-burial 
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amidst samkirtana. Caitanya himself spread the sand, and later 
built a platform to mark the place. 

After the burial service was over, Caitanya bathed in the sea 
and came to the main gate of Jagannatha temple. There he spread 
his outer garment and begged food from a merchant. They gladly 
gave whatever they had, and soon there was enough to feed the 
multitude, which had been collected for the occasion. Caitanya 
himself served them. 

These incidents broke the tenor of his life now; more and more 
he immersed himself in devotional ecstasies. The annual visit of 
Bengali pilgrims had the effect of diverting his mind to normal level. 
To them he said: ‘You come here every year to see me heedless 
of the strain of this long journey. Even so I cannot ask you not 
to come, for I feel happy in your company. I have asked Nityananda 
to stay in Bengal, still he comes. Advaitacarya comes out of affec¬ 
tion for me, I am bound to him by ties of love. You all take so 
much trouble to see me, while I am all the time sitting here. I do 
not know how to repay your kindness. I am a sannyasin; I have 
no wealth save this body which I dedicate to you. Sell it where 
you will.’ The Master’s words brought tears to all eyes. They 
left after about a week, and possibly were destined to see him only 
once more. 

1. There are reasons to believe that Caitanya was worshipped as a deity during 
his lifetime. Possibly the worship started about this time. If Kr$na-das 
Kaviraj has arranged these incidents chronologically, then these incidents took 
place within two years of Caitanya's return from Vmdavana, that is between 
1516-1518. We may add here that Vijaya-Krsna Gosvamm, a famous saint 
of modern Bengal, has said that Rama-Krgna appeared to him in person at 
Dacca, while actually living at Calcutta. L P. II, Guru-bhdv Uttar, p. 220; 
Thakurer Divyabhdv o Narendranath, p. 359. 

2 Caitanya took only one meal a day 

3. His name was Hari-das: but m order to avoid confusion with the great 
Muslim devotee, he is referred to as Chota (junior) Han-das. He was 
Caitanya’s favourite singer. 

4. A monk of Caitanya’s sect is called a vairagm. 

5. ‘A man has to bear the consequences of his action.’ The CC does not state 
whether the news of Cfiota-Hari-das's death was reported to Caitanya or not. 
But we think it is implied in the manner the incident is related. 

6. This Damodar should be distinguished from Damodar Svarup. 

7. Gosvdmin means ‘one who has conquered his senses’ (i ndriya=go). 

8. Rup and Sanatan were as good brdhmanas as any, but they had served under 
a Muslim; hence they considered themselves as defiled and stayed with 
Muslim Hari-das. Caitanya approved this self-abnegation. 

9. An annual me Id is held at Panihati to celebrate this occasion. Rama-Kr$n’s 
last public appearance was at this meld; his cancer had already started and 
the exertion which he underwent at this meld by dancing for a long time, 
forced him to take to bed. LP. II Thakurer Divyabhdv o Narendrenath, 
pp. 267-78; and p. 284. 
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10. Govardhana-sild is a kind of 6a la grama, which non-bmhmanas may not wor¬ 
ship even among the Ga udlya - vaisnavas, though such practice is sanctioned 
in the Hari-bhakti-vilasa (I. V. 450-51) as well as in the commentary ascribed to 
Sanatana Gosvamin. 

11 ‘Svdmm’ means ‘husband’; here it stands for Srldhara Svamin the great com¬ 
mentator of the Bh.P. Vallabha used the word as a pun, and Caitanya took 
it up. 

12. For a discussion of the historicity of Vallabha’s meeting with Caitanya, see 
appendix to this chapter. 

13 Followers of Vallabhacarya usually worship Bala-Gop$la while Caitanya’s 
followers usually worship Radha-Krsna; for a discussion of Caitanya’s in¬ 
fluence on Vallabha see appendix to this chapter. 

14 This was the amount involved. 

15. Hari-das alone among his principal followers died during Caitanya’s lifetime. 
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Chapter XIX 

Caitanya and Vallabhacarya 

Scholars are of divided opinion about the historicity of the CC’s 
description of Caitanya’s meetings with Vallabha. There is no 
doubt, however, that Vallabha went to Puri and met Caitanya there, 
for it is related not only in the CC, but in the texts of Vallabha’a 
sect as well. According to the latter, Vallabha and Caitanya start¬ 
ed for Puri at the same time (from Allahabad) but while Caitanya 
returned through the forest, Vallabha came by the regular route, 
and arrived later. The story relates that, Caitanya told Vallabha 
that, elephants had attacked him in the forest, but he was saved by 
Jagannatha. 1 

It would not be surprising if Vallabha had come to Puri to 
establish his own views, but failed on account of the strong position 
which Caitanya had created for his views. It should be noted that 
the CC does not give any description, nor even refer to any learned 
disputation between Vallabha and Caitanya. The CC’s description 
shows that Caitanya paid scant regard to Vallabha on account of 
the latter’s haughty attitude. This conforms to Caitanya’s famous 
dictum, namely, trnad api sunicena, (‘a vaisnava should be lower 
that the lowest in humility’,) a quality which he preferred almost 
to any other. On the other hand, Vallabha was trained to dispute 
from an incredibly early age, and had received high honours from 
the Vijayanagara emperor for defeating his opponents in debate. 

As regards the commentary on the Bh P., the CC does not say 
that Vallabha destroyed the commentary. It merely records Cai¬ 
tanya’s statement eulogizing Srldhara’s commentary; the CC does 
not record Vallabha’s reply, if indeed he made any. But it is a re¬ 
markable fact that, Vallabha did not finish his commentary on the 
Bh.P. According to his sect, Vallabha started writing the commen¬ 
tary on the Bh.P. after his return from Puri, but then God called 
him, and he left the world. 2 Does it indicate that Vallabha was re¬ 
writing his commentary? As for Sridhara’s commentary, it may be 
noted that, even now it is the most popular commentary on the Bh.P. 

It has been pointed out that later Sanatan and Jiv wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Bh.P., and they differed from Sridhara on many 
points, wherefore, Caitanya could not have possibly said that, ‘he who 
does not follow (fSrldhara) Svamin is a harlot.’ Firstly, the fact that 
Sanatan wrote a commentary on the Bh.P. shows that he was bound 
to differ from Sritihara, otherwise there would hardly have been any 
point in writing a new commentary. Secondly, this could not have 
been unknown to Krsoa-das Kaviraj, yet he has recorded Caitanya’s 
statement mentioned above. Though Krsna-das Kaviraj was old and 
partly infirm when he wrote the last part of the CC., we do not think 
that he had lost all common sense; and in any case there were any 
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number of men at Vrndavana who could have pointed out this faux 
pas, if indeed it was one. Therefore, we have to admit that Cai¬ 
tanya had either made this statement, or that there was a genuine 
tradition to this effect. Raghu-nath Das, one of the Vrndavana-gros- 
vdmins, from whom Krsna-das Kaviraj got many materials for 
writing the CC. might have been present on the occasion; at any 
rate he was then at Puri. * 

Finally, it may be noted that from the accounts of Vallabha’s sect 
as given by Mr. Parekh, Vallabha started for Puri with Caitanya, and 
after his return to Adel started writing his commentary, but could not 
complete it on account of his untimely death. There must be some¬ 
thing wrong in this chronology; the CC’s chronology is better. How¬ 
ever, Vallabha introduced the worship of Bala-Gopala and He is the 
principal deity of the sect, but Radha is worshipped although unobtru> 
sively. Here also it is possible to see Caitanya’s influence on Vallabha. 
Caitanya’s influence is, however, more perceptible on Vallabha’s son 
and spiritual successor, Vitthalanatha (1518-1588) who studied 
Nyfiya in Navadvlpa.’ Later Vitthalanatha extolled Radha in two 
of his works, namely, the Svaminiy-dstaka and the Svdmim-stotra 
and several other minor stotras. Moreover, it has been suggested, 
not without reason, that the terms Mahaprabhu used later for Val¬ 
labha, and Gosvamin for Vitthala were borrowed from the GaudSya- 
vaismvas, who invariably referred to Caitanya as Mahaprabhu and 
his principal followers as gosvamins. 1 * 3 4 In 1573, the harmonious re¬ 
lation between Vallabha’s and Caitanya’s followers was ruptured on 
account of the former’s taking forcible possession of SrI-Nathji’s tem¬ 
ple at Gokula, which, it appears from the accounts of Vallabha’s sect, 
belonged originally to the Bengalis. 5 Possibly this was the image 
installed by Madhavendra Purl, who had engaged Bengali brdh- 
manas as priests (CC. II. iv. 34-102). The Caurdsl Vaisnavanki 
vdrta also states: ‘Aur pratham sevd Sri-Nathfiki BamgaU karte 
(p. 314). Vallabha, according to the same authority, had made a 
gift of diamond ornaments to this deity. This also shows Vallabha’s 
attachment for Caitanya. However, Krsna-das Kaviraj was 
most probably a witness of the forcible occupation of the temple by 
Vallabha’s followers This explains as to why he has throughout 
referred to Vallabha as Vallabha-bhatta, and never as Vallabhacarya, 
as well as his omission to refer to or even hint at Vallabha’s pre-emi¬ 
nent position as a great vaisnava teacher. 

1. M C. Parekh- Sri Vallabhacharya, pp. 160-61. 

2 Ibid, p. 178. 

3. Sahasraksa quoted by S. N. Das Gupta, op. cit., IV, p. 377. 

4 M C. Parekh, op. cit, pp. 284-86. Maha-prabhu in a Sanskrit compound, but 
is more in keeping with Oriya usage (c.f. Mahd-patra ) than Bengali. Pos¬ 
sibly this honorific title was first used by Caitanya’s Oriya disciples. 

5. The details of fviis unsavoury episode is given in Caurasi Vaisnavanki Vart&, 
written by Gokul-n&th, fourth son of Vitthalanatha, (Bombay, 1958), pp. 314- 
320. According to this account, Rup and Sanatan were living at this time and 
they protested against this high-handedness. 
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The last days 

At the beginning of the Madhya-lila (CC. II.i.46) and at the end 
of the Antya-lila (CC. III. xx. 60) Kr§na-das Kaviraj has stated that 
the last twelve years of Caitanya’s life were spent in a mood of acute 
emotional distress, like that of Radha when Kr§na left her. Later he 
has given the details (CC. III. xiv. 10-13). At the end of the 
Madhya-lila (CC. II. xxv 193) he states that the last eighteen years 
of Caitanya’s life were spent in enjoyment of samklrtana with his 
followers. Krsna-das Kaviraj’s first statement, mentioned above, 
has led many scholars to assume that for the last twelve years of 
his life he lived continually in a state of devotional ecstasy, that 
is, in an intemperate state of divine love ( divyonmdda ). 

There is no doubt that Caitanya’s ecstatic love became more 
and more poignant as the days passed, and at this period, he adopt¬ 
ed the emotional attitude of Radha. But there is hardly any 
reason to believe that he was never in his normal state. He still 
took part in the chariot-festival, danced before the chariot, and as 
before cleaned the Gundica-bac?i with his followers. 1 Kr$na-das 
Kaviraj evidently intended by the earlier statements (CC. II. i. 46 
and III. xiv. 10-13) to indicate a general state, and not a precise des¬ 
cription of the entire period of twelve years. 

The fact is that Caitanya’s life after he returned from Vrnda- 
vana was devoid of any striking event, and in the Antya-lila. (the 
last part of the CC.), the author has to fall back on the incidents 
from the lives of Caitanya’s followers, with which the latter is not 
always directly concerned, 

It appears that Caitanya always followed a strict routine. 
Till the end, he got up very early in the morning, while it was still 
dark, and went to the temple of Jagannatha. So long Hari-das was 
alive, Caitanya met him on his way home, but after the former’s 
death returned home. Then he engaged himself in reciting the 
name of Kp$na, for several hours. 2 The recitation of the Name was 
so dear to him, that he did not accept food from anyone who did 
not recite it for at least 100,000 times a day. 
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Since he became a s annyasin he observed great austerity in 
his life. As a youth he enjoyed good food, but as we have seen 
both the quality and quantity of food were cut down drastically 
due to the criticism of Rama-candra Puri. During the last years, 
he lost all taste for food, and ate as a matter of habit. 3 

Gradually, however, his health began to breakdown, probably 
as much due to loss of sleep as to lack of nourishment. For, in 
the later part of his life it was usual for him to spend the whole 
night in devotion or in a trance. He used to sleep in a cubby hole, 
and lay down not on an usual bed, but one made of sarala, that is, 
the ribs of plantain leaves. This was very painful when he became 
emaciated, so his companion, Jagadananda, prepared a cotton mat¬ 
tress and a pillow, and dyed them with ochre colour. Caitanya 
was annoyed when he saw this innovation, and asked his servant 
as to who gave it. When he was told Jagadananda’s name, he calm¬ 
ed down, but asked Govinda to remove it. Damodar Svarup mild¬ 
ly protested, pointing out that Jagadananda would be hurt if the 
Master refused his gift. Caitanya replied sarcastically: ‘Then bring 
a bedstead also. Jagadananda wants me to enjoy wordly pleasure. 
But I am a sannydsin, the bare earth is my bed. For me to use a 
mattress and a pillow would be most inappropriate.’ Ultimately 
they clipped the plantain leaves very finely, and covered these with 
two pieces of the Master’s outer garments, and with difficulty in¬ 
duced him to sleep on this. 

Caitanya never used any articles of luxury. Once Jagada- 
nanda brought from Bengal some lovely sandalwood oil, and 
instructed Govinda to massage the Master with it. When Govinda 
brought it for his use on the plea that sandal wood oil cures various 
ailments Caitanya said: ‘A sannydsin has no right to use oil, and on 
the top of it, this is scented; hence most objectionable. Go and pre¬ 
sent this oil to Jagannatha temple. They will burn lamps with it, 
and Jagadananda’s trouble will be compensated.’ When Jagada¬ 
nanda heard this he kept quiet. About ten days later, Govinda 
again represented that Jagadananda wanted the Master to use the 
oil. This time Caitanya lost his temper and said: ‘Appoint a mas¬ 
seur also. So, I have become a monk to enjoy pleasures of life, so 
that I may ruin myself and become a laughing stock. Wouldn’t 
people accuse me of being an immoral sannydsin if they find that I 
have scented my body?’ Next day when Jagadananda came, Cai¬ 
tanya explained to him mildly that being a sannydsin, he could not 
use the scented oil, which might be sent to the Temple for use in the 
lamps. Unable to suppress his fury any longer, Jagadananda said, 
‘I haven’t brought any oil’, and taking the jug of oil threw it in the 
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courtyard. That was the end so far as the oil was concerned, for 
the earthenware jug broke into pieces. But the incident does not 
end here, and shows the softer side of Caitanya’s character. 

Jagadananda went straight to his house and lay down on his 
bed. After he had remained thus for two days, Caitanya came to 
his house very early in the morning of the third day on his way to 
the Temple and shouted: ‘Pandit get up, today I shall have my meals 
with you. Now i am going to the Temple and shall return by noon.’ 

Therefore Jagadananda had to get up; and he prepared an elabo¬ 
rate meal. Caitanya came in time and asked Jagadananda to sit 
with him for the meal. By this time Jagadananda’s anger had ebbed, 
probably because Caitanya had not objected to so many dishes and 
delicacies. So he meekly requested the Master to eat first, assuring 
him that he would certainly take his food, but after the Master had 
finished his. As this was customary, Caitanya began to eat and re¬ 
marked: 'How wonderful things taste when cooked in a wrath. 
This must be due to Krona’s gift to you. Kf$na himself wanted to 
eat, hence he made you cook so well.’ In reply Jagadananda began 
to ply him with more and more food and Caitanya, out of fear, con¬ 
tinued to gorge himself, lest Jagadananda should again become en¬ 
raged, and start another fast. Ultimately, when it was impossible 
to swallow anything more, he meekly said: 'Jagadananda, you have 
overfed me at least ten fold; now please relieve me.’ 

Then the meal ended, but Caitanya after washing his mouth 
came and sat there insisting Jagadananda to take his lunch. Jaga¬ 
dananda requested him to go and have rest, and assured him that he 
would eat. Caitanya then returned leaving Govinda to come and 
report to him, after Jagadananda had taken his food. As Govinda 
massaged Caitanya’s legs at this time, Jagadananda sent Govinda 
after Caitanya. After Govinda had massaged him, Caitanya sent 
him to find out whether Jagadananda had eaten or not. On 
Govinda’s return with the happy news, Caitanya retired for his mid¬ 
day rest. 4 

This incident took place before the affair of the mattress and pil¬ 
low, and is related here as a convenient place to illustrate Caitanya’s 
repugnance for luxury, and his love for his companions. 5 

A short time after the mattress and the pillow affair, Jagada¬ 
nanda went to Mathura and Vyndavana with the Master’s permis¬ 
sion. Some time after his return, Raghu-nath Bhat|a, the son of 
Tapan Miira, Caitanya’s host at Varanasi, came over to Puri. Cai¬ 
tanya received him very cordially and made arrangements for his 
stay at Puri, and introduced him to Damodar Svarup and other com- 
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panions. Caitanya sometimes accepted Raghu-nath’s invitation, and 
the latter proved to be a master in culinary art. After eight months, 
Caitanya permitted him to return to Varanasi, forbidding him to 
marry. For the next four years, Raghu-nath stayed at Varanasi 
studying the Bkdgavaia with vaisnava scholars. Then his parents 
died and he came to Puri again, and stayed with Caitanya for another 
eight months. Then Caitanya sent him to Vrndavana, where he was 
trained up by Rup and Sanatan. Raghu-nath was the third of the 
famous six Vrndavana-gosvamins. 6 

In modern phrase, Caitanya’s organizational set up was by this 
time complete. The practical side of missionary activities was carried 
on by Nityananda in Bengal; Advait was also there, but he was old 
and the main burden fell on Nityananda. In Orissa, Caitanya had 
a host of followers including the King, and five great poets, namely, 
Ananta, Acyuta, Yasovanta, Balarama and Jagannatha, collectively 
known as Paiica-sakhd (five friends). 7 Rup and Sanatan were res¬ 
toring the glory of Vrndavana, so dear to Caitanya’s heart; their 
great literary activities were yet to begun, 8 but the ground work was 
laid when Rup was at Puri and had started on his Vidagdha-Ma- 
dhava and Lalita-Madhavci, though he may have completed them 
later. 

While the followers were discharging their duties with utmost 
diligence, the Master began to experience with deepening fervour 
the grief of the gopls after Krsna’s departure from Vrndavana. He 
began to lament in anguish even as Radha had piteously cried on 
meeting Uddhava. In this state of spiritual ecstasy he began to 
pass his nights, and sometimes even days. 

One night he dreamt of Krsna dancing with Radha surrounded 
by the gopls; he was happy in the feeling that he was united with 
Krsna. It was a rude shock when he was awakened by Govinda. 
for the hour was getting late. Govinda had performed his duty, 
but Caitanya felt sad. 

He went to the Jagannatha temple that morning as usual and 
stood in his appointed place, the Garuda pillar, for the darsana ol 
the Lord. An Oriya woman, unable to see Jagannatha, in that 
crowd, climbed on the pillar, and rested one foot on the Master’s 
shoulder. Govinda shouted at her, but the Master intervened: 
‘Adivasya, don’t shout at her; let her see Jagannatha as long as 
she would. 9 ’ The woman, however, immediately got down, and 
fell at the Master’s feet. Caitanya exclaimed: ‘Jagannatha has 
not blessed me with this woman’s passionate longing for Him. Her 
body, mind, and soul were so absorbed in Him, that she failed to 
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notice that she was standing on my shoulder! She indeed is blessed; 
let me worship at her feet that I too may have her intensify :>oi 
devotion.’ , , 

Sadly the Master returned home, and there sat down alone 
like the lonely Radha, and began to trace lines on the floor with 
his finger nails. 10 Flowing tears blinded his eyes, ‘Alas’, he cried 
‘after union with Kpjjja, I have again lost Him. Who has taken 
my Kr?na? Where am I?’ In his trance, he beamed with pleasure; 
but when he regained his normal senses, he felt as if he had lost 
his treasure, and sang and danced in fury. It was only through 
force of habit, that he went mechanically through the actions of 
bathing and eating. 

The ten forms of love-sickness 11 possessed him day and night, 
denying him any rest. At night he unburdened himself like Radha 
to her friends—to Damodar Svarup and Ramananda. To calm him 
down, Ramananda recited Sanskrit verses, and Damodar Svarup 
sang Kr^na-Zila songs. By midnight his consciousness somewhat 
regained, they put him to bed and while Ramananda left for his 
home, Damodar Svarup lay down with Govinda at the Master’s door. 
It was his habit to chant Krona’s name loudly throughout the night. 
Noticing his silence one night, Damodar Svarup opened the door, 
and the intervening two others; the Master’s room was empty. 
Frantically they began to search for him with torches, and was 
relieved to find him a little north of the main Temple gate. 

When they came near the Master, they were horrified. There 
he lay, his body stretched to about 8 to 9 feet in length; each arm 
and leg was about four feet and a half in length of bare skin and 
bones; feet, neck, and waist were hanging loose held only by about 
six inches of taut skin. Not only he was unconscious, his breathing 
had stopped; foaming at the mouth, his eyes were fixed in a deathly 
stare. 

Led by Damodar Svarup they all began to din the name 6f 
Kr$na in his ears. After a long time, the sound of ‘Kr$na’ reached 
his centre of consciousness and he shouted ‘Hari-bol\ As he re¬ 
gained his consciousness, his body regained its normal shape and 
proportion. 12 He was surprised to find himself there, and confessed 
that he did not remember anything; only Kr$aja appeared and 
vanished with lightning speed. By this time it was almost morning, 
so Caitanya had his bath and went to the Temple. 

Another day, on his way to the sea, he looked at the Catak 
hillock; suddenly it took on the appearance to him of the Govardhana 
hill of Vrndivana. Reciting a verse from the Bhagavata (X. xxi. 18) 
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he spurted towards it leaving the astounded Govinda far behind. 
Govinda’s shrieks attracted a number of devotees, but after covering 
some distance, the Master suddenly became numb. Each pore of 
his skin swelled like a pimple, on which the bristling hairs pre¬ 
sented the appearance of kadamba flower. Blood oozed from the 
pores and a throttling sound came out; he was unable to pronounce 
a single syllable. Tears filled his eyes, and his complexion became 
white like a conch shell. Then a quivering burst over his frame 
like a tempest on the bosom of the sea, and he fell on the ground. 

Govinda ran up to him and began to minister to his needi 
Damodar Svarup and others began to perform samkirtana very 
loudly, while others began to pour streams of cold water on him. 
After some time he got up crying L Hari-bol’. All of them greeted 
his return to consciousness with fervent cries of ‘Hari-boV. The 
Master was surprised; he asked Damodar Svarup: ‘Who has brought 
me here from Govardhana? I discovered Krsna’s lild at Govardhana 
There was He sitting on the hillock playing on His flute while the 
cows gazed around. Then Radha came. Her loveliness is beyond 
description. Kpsna and Radha entered a cave, and her friends 
asked me to pick flowers. Just at this time you all made this din, 
and brought me down here. Why have you brought me away from 
them? Only to make me miserable? At last I found out Kp^a, 
and saw his lild, but could not enjoy for long.’ So saying he began 
to cry, and his companions also burst into tears. 

In the meantime Paramananda Puri and Brahmananda Bharat! 
came to see him. The presence of this venerable pair had its effect, 
and Caitanya had to return to normal state to pay them respect. 13 

As Kr$na-das Kaviraj has stated later, (CC. Ill, xv. 3-5; xviii, 74) 
sometimes, the Master was totally absorbed in an emotional ecstasy 
( bhdva-magna ), sometimes he was semi-conscious (ardha-bahya 
sphurti) and sometimes he was fully conscious (bahya-sphurti). 
Like a potter’s wheel, which goes on revolving even after 
the potter has stopped moving it, the Master bathed, ate and went 
to the Temple almost by involuntary effort. 

Several minor incidents of this nature are described in the CC, 
all of which depict Caitanya'carried away by the emotion of the 
Gopli or of Radha. His constant companions at this period were 
Damodar Svarup and Ramananda, who recited or sang mostly from 
the Bh.P. or the Gita-Govinda. During this period, he often mani¬ 
fested all the eight sdttvika-bhavas and the thirty-three' vyctbhi- 
cari or sancart-bhavas. 1 * 
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It was during this period that, Kavi-kar^apura, then a boy of 
seven, came with his father to see the Master. Apparently Caitanya 
was in a normal state, and he asked the boy to utter the name of 
Kpsoa. But the boy remained quiet. This surprised Caitanya, and 
he exclaimed: T have succeeded in inducing everyone to chant 
the name of Kpwa; but this boy fails me.’ Damodar Svarup laughed 
at this and said ‘You have possibly given him the Kp^na -mantra 
already; therefore I think, he is not pronouncing but chanting 
it silently. 15 Next day Caitanya said: ‘Puri-das 16 say something* 
And then Puri-das recited a Sanskrit verse perfect in every detail. 17 

After four months the pilgrims returned to Bengal. Kr$na-das 
Kaviraj says (CC. III. xvi. 72): ‘While with them, the Master re* 
tained his consciousness, now with their departure he became more 
unbalanced than ever.’ Slight stimulus sent him into a trance, or 
made him exuberantly happy, or terribly depressed. 

Thus days and nights sometimes were spent in raptures of 
religious experience and emotion. At night Damodar Svarup sang 
the songs of Vidyapati, Car^lidasa, and Jayadeva, while Ramananda 
recited Sanskrit verses. Sometimes Caitanya read his own compo¬ 
sitions as if in a delirium. Once after seeing him to bed, D&modar 
Svarup and Ramananda left. Govinda was lying across the door. 
Caitanya as usual was chanting loudly; suddenly there was silence. 
Govinda went inside; though all the three doors were closed, the 
Master was not there. While chanting, he had suddenly heard the 
music of Krspa’s flute, and in a trance left the house, apparently 
through the closed doors. Govinda called Damodar SvarQp and 
others, and as before, found him lying near the main gate of the 
Temple. But this time he looked like a tortoise, for his limbs 
seemed to have receded into his trunk; he was foaming at the mouth, 
bristling and weeping, lying unconscious. The cows were smelling 
him. A long time passed, still he did not return to his senses, so 
they carried him to his house, and there too it took a long time for 
him to regain consciousness. Then his limbs regained their normal 
position. He asked: ‘Where have you brought me? I followed the 
music and reached Vpndavana. There Kr$na was playing on the 
flute, and then Radha came. They went to the grove, and I fol¬ 
lowed them. He was pleasantly talking with the gopis and there 
was merriment on all sides; just then you forcibly dragged me here.’ 
They consoled him by reading from the Bhagavata. 

During the moon lit nights of autumn, Caitanya used to move 
from one garden to another with his companions. The songs of 
rasa-ltld (Bh .P. X) used to be sung; sometimes he also sang or 
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danced in rapturous joy, and then overcome with emotional fervour 
fell on the ground. 

On one such night, after repeating the verses describing the 
rdsa-Ula, Caitanya began to recite: ‘Then in the company of the 
gopis, and wishing to restore themselves after the fatigue (or sports ) 
Kr$na, entered into the Yamuml even as the leading elephant of a 
herd, accompanied by the she-elephants, plunges in the water after 
bursting the dams; Kr§na’s garlands were squeezed by (the pressure 
of the) gopis’ embrace, and His garlands tinged with the kumkuma 
from the gopis’ breasts, attracted bees, which followed Him, Who 
shone like a gandharva.’ (Bh.P. X. xxxiii, 22). 

As he recited this verse, his eyes were suddenly attracted by 
the moon lit sea, which appeared to him as the river Yamuna 
(Jumna). With a bound, he left his companions and ran into the 
sea. Soon he lost consciousness and was carried up to Konarak. 

Caitanya had run so fast that before his companions realized 
what was happening, he had vanished into the night. They began 
to search for him in all temples and gardens, the Gun<jlica-bddt, 
Narendra-lake, that is all possible places. When he was nowhere 
to be found someone decided that he had finally disappeared. The 
rest, however, divided themselves into two parties and proceeded 
along the shore. Then they came across a fisherman who, shouting 
‘Hari! Hari!’ was dancing, while he laughed and wept. They hailed 
this peculiar fisherman, and Damodar Svarup asked him, if he had 
seen anyone, and the reason for his strange conduct. 

The fisherman replied that he had not seen any person, but had 
caught a corpse in his net; he thought it was a large fish, so got it 
out carefully from his net, but as soon as he touched the body some 
spirit had entered him, and made him shiver, weep, bristle and 
choked his voice. The body of the spirit was about five to seven 
cubits (7 to 10 feet) tall, limbs loose, eyes turned up; sometimes 
it emitted a peculiar noise, at others it was quiet. The fisherman 
was frightened to death and wailed his misfortune. 

Damodar Svarup cured his malady by reciting a charm and 
touching him on his head. He then told the fisherman that the 
body was not that of an evil spirit, but of Caitanya. The fisherman 
replied: ‘I have seen the Master so many times; he can’t possibly 
be this mis-shaped form.’ Damodar Svarup explained his physical 
transformation under emotion. Then the fisherman took them 
where the Master was lying exactly as the fisherman had described 
him. As they could not carry him to Puri frorn Konarak, they 
changed his wet clothes and began to chant the name of Kr$na very 
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loudly. After some time, Caitanya reached the conscious level. 
He explained that, he had gone to see Kona’s water sport. 

Even now, however, he had not forgotten his duty toward 
his mother. When Jagadananda was going to Nadia, he requested 
him to beg his mother’s forgiveness on his behalf. As Knp?a’s-das 
Kaviraj says, ‘the Master was the crest-jewel of sons devoted to 
their mothers, and even as a sannydsin always served her’. As 
usual, Caitanya brought the best prasadas from the Jagannatha 
temple and sent it to his mother and the devotees. 

Jagadananda met all the friends at Navadvipa. When he met 
Advait, the latter recited an enigmatic verse and asked him to re 
peat it to the Master. The verse said: 

‘Tell the Baiil—“People have become Baiil”; 

Tell the Baiil—“Rice does not sell in the market”; 

Tell the Baiil—“Work has lost its intensity”; 

Tell the Baiil—“Thus spoke the Baiil”.’ 

Jagadananda laughed when he heard this puzzle, but when on 
his return he reported it to the Master, he merely said with a smile: 
‘As he commands’, and fell silent. When Damodar Svariip asked 
him the meaning of the enigma, Caitanya said: ‘Advaitacarya is 
very well versed in the ritualistic scriptures; according to them, 
one prays to God to appear, for His presence is necessary for 
worshipping Him; then they keep Him for some time and worship 
Him; and when the worship is over they immerse Him. I do not 
know the meaning of the enigmatic verse.’ 

From that day, Caitanya’s emotional fervour doubled in in¬ 
tensity. One day at night he rubbed his face so violently on the 
floor, that blood began to flow. From that day, a man called Samkara 
used to sleep at his feet. 18 

In this state Caitanya one day explained the importance of 
‘Name’ ( nama- mahatmya) to Damodar Svarup and Ramananda and 
explained some of the eight verses which he had composed in 
Sanskrit. 

This is practically the last known event of Caitanya’s life. 1 '' 

1. CC. Ill, xii. 60. This is the last description of the pilgrimage and the car- 
festival in the CC. There is refeience to one more pilgrimage (III. xvi. 59- 
70) but that is while referring to young Kavi-kamapura’s ancedote (see 
above p. 243). Xf^n-das Kaviraj avoided repeating the same incident. 

2. MC. 594. It takes 2 to 21 hours to recite the nam of Krsna 100,000 times. 
Ibid. 

3. ‘deher svabhAve hare sndn bhojan krtya’ CC. Ill xiv. 37 

4. These massages were necessary particularly after a dance. There is a des¬ 
cription that, one day after dancing during the chariot festival, Caitanya was 
so exhausted that he was not even able to move away from the door where 
he had laid down himself. In order to massage his legs Govinda had to step 
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V? 'Wl. Ihen Govinda represented his difficulty, Caituya aaid ttut 
i move an inch. (CC. HI. x, 80-99). This was also a test 

\fc WVWK. ciovmda’s intelligence; but Govinda acquitted himself most credit- 

ably. 

5. For obvious reasons , CC’s account of this period is not very chronological; in 
order to complete the narration of one event, such as Raghunath Bhatfas 
meeting with Caitanya, incidents which took six years are narrated as con¬ 
secutive happening. (CC. Ill xiii, 99-129), and if one takes into considera¬ 
tion the reference to Raghu-nath’s subsequent activities in Vrndavana, it 
covers several decades. But this was inevitable. 

It is interesting to note, that according to the rules laid down in the 
Patimokkha, the Buddhist monks were forbidden among other things the 
use of unguents and high beds. Evidently this tradition was handed down 
through Samkara. 

6. Of the other three gosv&mina of Vrndavana. Raghu-nath Das remained at 
Puri till the death of Damodar Svarup, which took place a few years after 
Caitanya’s; Raghu-nath Das then went to Vrndavana and joined the gosvH- 
mins. Jiva Gosvamin joined at about this time. About Gopala Bhatfa no 
satisfactory account is available; see S. K. De, op. cit., pp. 125-143. 

7. Panca-sakhas were probably Buddhists converted by Caitanya. The faith 
preached by them differs considerably from Gaudtya-vaignavism; for details, 
MC. pp. 492-96. 

8. The greatest phase of the creative activity of Rupa and Sanatana Gosvamin 
probably began m 1533, the year of Caitanya’s death; S. K. De, op. cit., 
pp. 163-64. 

9 Adivasya is most probably the Bengali version of a Tamil word, which 
Caitanya had picked up during his south Indian tour. He frequently addressed 
Govinda by this term. 

10. There are ten mdications of absorption in thought of the beloved from whom 
a woman is separated; she sighs deeply, bends her head down, traces line on 
the grounds, becomes pale, loses sleep, laments, has increase in body tempe¬ 
rature, becomes emaciated, sheds tears, and becomes extremely meek etc. 
For details see below Chapter XXV 

11. See above, note 10. 

12. This has been described by Raghu-nath Das whose Sanskrit verse Kr§na-das 
Kaviraj quotes here. Kr$na-d&s Kaviraj again emphasizes that he believes 
this incident, because Raghu-nath Das who was with the Master, had told 
him. CC. Ill xiv. 78. 

13. Raghu-nath Das, who probably witnessed the incident, has also described it 
in a Sanskrit verse. CC. III. xiv. 133. 

14. For explanation of the bhavas see below Chapter XXV. For a similar account 
in Rima-Krsna’s life see LP. I, Sadhak-bhdv, pp. 195-96; The Bhairavl 
brahmani who came to Rama-Kp$na at this time diagnosed his so-called 
malady by comparing him to Caitanya; ibid, pp. 205; 209; LP. II, Guru-bhAv, 
Uttar, pp. 5-11. 

15 A mantra should not be pronounced before others. Damodar Svarup was 
joking; a boy of seven cannot be given a mantra. 

16. Kavi-kamapura’s name was Paramananda, but Caitanya used to call him 
‘Puri-das’. 

17. See above p. 92. 

18. He was selected because he was a very light-sleeper. Samkara used to sleep 
with Caitanya’s legs on his chest. 

19. That is, according to the CC, and so far as the last part of Caitanya’s life 
is concerned, the CC is the most authoritative of all the biographies. It is , 
also in this part (Antya-Wia) that Kr?na-diis Kaviraj is at his best as a poet; 
but it is practically impossible to translate him; for, Caitanya’s sentiments, 
which are described here, are unknown to any non-Indian literature, and 
therefore there is no known idiom in which they can be^rendered. 
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Appendix 
Chapter xx 
Passing Away 

Caitanya’s end is not described in any authoritative biography. 
Locan-das .says that on Sunday, the seventh tithi of A$adha at trtiya 
prahara (3 to 4 p.m.), Caitanya passed into the image of Jagannatha, 
and the priests shut for some time the gate of the temple against 
all enquiries. 1 

Locan is corroborated by Caitanya’s Oriya biographers, namely, 
Acyutananda, Divakara-dasa and Isvara-dasa. 2 

Jayananda, however, gives a more rational account: 

'When dancing at the Vijaya of the Car festival in the month 
of A?adha, his left toe was suddenly pierced by a brick (lying on 
the road). When Advait left for Bengal, the Master secretly told 
him (of his coming disappearance). With all His followers He 
sported in the water of the Narendra tank (for the last time). On 
the sixth day of the moon, the pain in his toe grew very severe, 
and he was forced to take to his bed in the garden. Here He told 
the Pandit Gosvamin that he would leave (the world) next night at 
10 o’clock. Celestial garlands of many-coloured flowers were thrown 
on Him from the unseen. Celestial singers (vidyadharas) began to 
dance on the highway. The gods began to cry out, “Bring the 
heavenly chariot!” The Master mounted into Vi?nu’s car with the 
figure of Garuda on its spire. His material body lay behind on the 
earth, while He went to Vaikunlha (View’s heaven). Many of His 
servants killed themselves by serpent-bite. Meteors and thunder¬ 
bolts fell on the earth. At the news Nityananda and Advaitacarya, 
Vi$nupriya and Sac! swooned away... Puru§ottam and other ser¬ 
vitors of the Master grew speechless at His departure. 

‘Nityananda consdled the disciples and vowed before them, 
“We will keep the Name alive. We will make all men, down to the 
cmi^Slas, vai$navas. We will not differentiate (low) castes like the 
cavdtilas or Muslims, but will give love and bhakti to them all and 
make them all dance (with us) at kirtan .... We will make the realms 
of Bengal and Orissa blessed.” The I’aisnauas shouted applause at 
his words.’ 3 

Apparently Jayananda's description is not free from miraculous 
happenings, and his work also is, on the whole, marred by many 
mistakes; still he has given a plausible account and we may leave 
it at that. 

It is generally held that Caitanya died in &aka 1455 (1533) at 
the age of 48, and it has been calculated on the basis of the data given 
in the texts mentioned above, that he died on 31 A$5dha, Saka 1455, 
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probably 9 July 1533; his exact age on that day was 47 years 4 months 
and 10 days. 4 

However, D. C. Bhattacarya on the basis of some statements in 
Kavi-karnapura’s works have come to the conclusion that Caitanya 
died on 21 Jyestha Saka 1414 (9 June, 1532) when he was nearly 
completing his 46th year (46 years, 11 months and a few days). 5 

For various reasons, it seems preferable to adhere to the former 
date, namely Saka 1455, as the year of Caitanya’s death. 

1. Locan-das, Caltanya-mamgala, Sesa-khanda, pp 210-11. 

2. MC. pp. 271-72; 497 Acyuta-dasa was Caitanya's contemporary and his 
followers. Divakara-dasa, according to B B Majumdar, flourished in the 
middle of the 17th century, isvara-dasa says he heard this story at Puri. 
His date is uncertain, B B. Majumdar places him at the end of the 17th or 
beginning of the 18th century. 

3. Jayananda: Caitanya-mamgala, p. 150. 

4 MC. p. 6. For a detailed discussion or circumstances surrounding Caitanya’s 
death see, p C. Sen, Chaitanya and His Age, pp. 259-265. But in the ab¬ 
sence of any evidence, all conclusions are bound to be of a speculative nature. 
It may be stated here that, Caitanya’s contemporary Vallabha is said to have 
disappeared m a blaze of glory while sitting at the Hanuman Ghat, Varanasi, 
liladhva is said to have retired to BadankEsrama where he is still living. 

< About Samkara and Ramanuja it is said that they left their bodies by yogic 
process, and there is one tradition that Samkara merged himself in the Siva 
limga in the Parasurama temple at Tncur; and though several traditions agree 
that he died through a yogic process, they differ as to the place of his death. 
'It may be noted that Svami Saradananda has not described the end of R&ma- 
Krsna Probably such description is too painful for the author, and in any 
,chse, is of little account, 

5. D. C. Bhattacharya: Sri Caitanyadev kon Sake antarhita han, Bharatiya 
. Anusilan, pp. 82-4, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Caitanya most probably did not initiate anyone formally, there¬ 
fore it may be said that, strictly speaking he had no disciple. 1 But 
as we have seen he had a very large following. We shall here 
give short biographical notes on some of the important followers. 
The list is arranged alphabetically, except for Nityananda to em¬ 
phasize his importance. 

1. Nityananda. 

Nityananda was born in the village Ekacakra in the Birbhum 
District, about eight or ten years before Caitanya. His father was 
Haqlai Pandit or Hadai Ojha (Upadhyaya), and his mother was Padmh- 
vati. At the age of twelve, he left his home with a sannydsin , who 
begged the boy from his parents. (This was not an unusual custom). 
He.thereafter toured all over India and met Madhavendra, but was 
probably initiated by Madhavendra’s disciple Samkara^ana Purl. His 
first meeting with Caitanya has already been described. 

Caitanya said on several occasions that there is no difference 
between him and Nityananda. Some authentic information about 
Nityananda is available in the CBh. 

Nityananda was an avadhuta sannydsin. Usually sannyasins are 
held to be of four types, namely, kuticaka , bahudaka, hamsa and 
parama-hamsa, each being superior to the preceding one. But the 
Sannydsopanisads add one more class, namely turlyatit-dvadhuta. 
They are particularly described in the Ndrada-parivdjaka-, TurxydtXt- 
avadhuta-, and the Brhad-avadhut-opanisads. 1 

Nothing is known of Nityananda’s ascetic life, but some of his 
peculiarities noticed after he joined Caitanya may have been due to 
his avadhuta training. For example, an avadhuta is described in 
the Bxhad-avadhiitopani$ad ; 3 as, sambaro va digambaro vd f and 
Nityananda was sometimes seen naked. According to the Tufiyutit - 
avadhut-opanisad. an avadhuta has to give up dan^a, kamandalu, 
kati-sutra, kaupina, acchddana and become completely naked. But 
normally Nityananda covered himself, and when he came to meet 
Caitanya, he had a danda, which he threw away a few days later. 
But there are some other qualities of an avadhuta mentioned in this 
Upani$ad which agree with Nityananda, namely, that an avadhdta 
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should burn his learning and scholarship (sarva-vidyd-pantfitya- 
prapancam bhasmi-Jcrtya ); 4 it also states that an avadhuta must 
give up varn-asram-acarah, that is caste regulations. Now, Advait 
many times said in jest, that, a brdhmana should not sit down with 
Nityananda at meals for the latter’s improper conduct as an avadhuta; 
hence it appear that this joke may have had some basi& The des¬ 
cription, rather the etymology of the word * avadhuta ’ as given in 
the Avadhuta-Gitd, seems to agree with Nityananda: 

The Avadhuta-Gitd describes an avadhuta as follows: 

dsd-pasa-vinirmukta ddi-madhy-anta-nirmaldh 
anande vartate nityam akdram tasya laksanam 

vdsana varjitd yena vaktavyam ca niramayam 
vartamanesu varteta vakdram tasya lak?anam 

dhiili-dhusara gdtrani dhuta-citto niramayah 
dhdrand-dhydna-nirmukto dhiikaras tasya laksanam 

tattva-cintd dhrta yena cintd-ce$pa-vivarjitah 
tamo’ hamkara-nirmuktas takdras tasya laksanam. 

Among Caitanya’s followers, Nityananda was the only trained 
sannyasin, having spent his life in the company of sannydsins since 
he was a boy of twelve. During about two decades of his life that he 
spent mostly travelling, he must have noticed various types of 
monastic organizations. This knowledge must have been very use¬ 
ful when he organized Caitanya’s ‘church’, for there is no doubt 
that it was he who did it constantly travelling over Bengal. It seems 
that this part of his work was so important, that Caitanya had asked 
him not to come to Puri. But, as we have seen, he still came seve¬ 
ral times, probably to consult the Master. 

Nityananda is famous for having initiated Uddharan Datta, a 
banid; the celebrity of this event indicates that, this was probably 
the first time that, a brdhmana initiated a banid 5 . He is also report¬ 
ed to have initiated others without any distinction of caste. 

It has often been stated that Caitanya and Nityananda failed 
to establish a ‘church’. Hence it is necessary to realize what a 
‘church’ means. 

According to a House of Lords decision, ‘the identity of a reli¬ 
gious community known as Church consists in the identity of its 
doctrines, creeds, confessions, formularies, and tests.’* 

Delivering his judgment in this case Lord Halsbury obseryed: 

‘Speaking generally one would say that the identity of : e reli¬ 
gious community described as a Church must consist in the unify 
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of its doctrines. Its creeds, confessions, formularies, tests, 
and so forth are apparently indented to ensure the unity of the faith 
which its adherents profess, and certainly among all Christian Chur¬ 
ches the essential idea of a creed or confession of faith appears to 
be the public acknowledgment of such and such religious views as 
the bond of union which binds them together as one Christian com¬ 
munity.’ 

A more rigorous definition of Church was given in Dill vs Watson 
where it was stated: ‘We but say to him, if you agree with us 
affix your signature to certain articles, or in some way modify your 
recognition of their truth; or if you disagree, withhold such signa¬ 
ture or declaration. And we say of him, in the former case, that 
he is, and in the latter case that he is not of our religion. In the 
absence of such a test, our Establishment would not be a rock, 
cemented into solidity by harmonious uniformity of opinion, it would 
be a mere incongruous heap of, as it were, grains of sand, thrown 
together without being united, each of these intellectual and isolated 
grains differing from every other, and the whole forming a but nomi¬ 
nally united while really unconnected mass; and reciprocal contradic¬ 
tion and dissension. ... This indeed I should hold to be in the 
language of a late prelate, "a Church without a religion”. ’ 7 

It will be seen that the Gaudiya-vai^navas undoubtedly form a 
‘Church’ according to Lord Halsbury’s definition, but not according 
to the judgment in Dill vs Watson. 

Caitanya’s ideas about a ‘church’ is not known; it has even been 
held that the Master did not favour the establishmest of a monastic 
order in his sect. 8 But there have always been Gaudiya-vai?nat?a 
monks, known as vairdgins, though their origin is by no means clear. 
One can see in the vairagins the influence of Nityananda’s avadhuta 
past, but in the absence of evidence it is not possible to arrive at de¬ 
finite conclusion. 9 

It is, however, evident from a letter written by Nityananda’s son 
Virabhadra, that he had the power to excommunicate a member of 
the 'church*. 10 Nityananda also must have enjoyed similar, if not 
greater power, so that it may be concluded that he laid the basis of a 
centralized control of the order which in course of time was dissipat¬ 
ed. 11 One of the reasons may have been that, no attempt was made 
to . establish a definite centre. 

At Caitanya’s express desire Nityananda married two daughters 
of Surya-das Pandit, named, JahnavT and Vasudha. 

This Was an unusual step, and, though not entirely unknown, 
was looked down upon. 13 Hence it must have been a great sacrifice 
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on Nityananda's part, and shows the extent of his devotion and sub¬ 
mission to the Master. Why Caitanya asked him to marry is not 
known. Possibly he had in mind a line of apostolic successors 
through Nityananda, as he was not quite sure of Advaitacarya’s sons. 
Nityananda’s son was Vlrabhadra; he also had a daughter called 
Garinga. , 

Vrndavan-das was Nityananda’s disciple and wrote the C.Bh. at 
the latter’s request. Krsna-das Kaviraj was inspired to leave home 
after he saw Nityananda in a dream becknoning him to Vrndavana 
(CC. I v. 173). 

Nityananda’s image is worshipped along with that of Caitanya 
and they are popularly coupled as Gaur-Nitai. According to the 
Gaudiya-raisnavas, Nityananda is the asraya and Caitanya the vi?aya; 
that is, one cannot attain Caitanya without the help of Nityananda, 
hence his worship is essential. 

However, from several statements in the C.Bh. it appears that 
there was considerable opposition to Nityananda after Caitanya’s 
death. Possibly there was some opposition to him even during Cai¬ 
tanya’s life-time, which may have been due to the orthodox reaction 
to his liberal outlook, and certain strange habits, such as wearing 
costly dress and ornaments. But Caitanya’s faith in him was un¬ 
shaken till the end. 

The date of Nityananda’s death is not known. But he survived 
Caitanya. 

II. ADVAITACARYA. 

• 

Advaitacarya*s position among Caitanya’s followers is only next 
to Nityananda’s. He came from Sylhet and had settled at Santipur 
near Navadvipa. His father was Kuver Pandit and mother Nabha 
Devi. Advait’s name was Kamalaksa, but he was invariably called 
Advaitacarya, which probably indicates that, at a certain time he 
was known for his proficiency in monistic philosophy. Later, he of 
course became a devout vaisvava, but the name persisted. He had 
two wives, namely, Slta and Sri, and several sons. 13 

Advait was much older than Caitanya and a disciple of Madha- 
vendra Purl. Hence he was Caitanya’s senior in every respect; 
but he looked upon Caitanya not only as his superior, but as an in¬ 
carnation. However, Caitanya always treated him with marked 
respect, except on one occasion described above. Advait’s impor¬ 
tance is due to the belief held by the Gaudiya-vaipnauas that, Kppja 
incarnated Himself as Caitanya in response to Advait’s fervent 
prayers. Secondly, Caitanya’s early recognition at Navadvipa de- 
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pended to a great extent on Advait’s support. Caitanya was a child 
when Advait was recognized as the leader of the vaisnava commu¬ 
nity at Navadvipa, hence his homage to young Nimai provided, so to 
say, the coping stone to the edifice around which the latter’s repu¬ 
tation was built. The importance of the venerable dcarya’s support 
to the nascent movement cannot be over-estimated. Advait’s enig¬ 
matic letter closed Caitanya's life, as has been noted above, (p. 245). 
Some of his sons, started a counter-movement with Advait as the 
spiritual head of a new sect; but the old man stood firm in his un¬ 
flinching devotion to the Master. He and Nityananda are known 
as the two branches of a tree, of which Caitanya is the trunk; and 
while Caitanya is referred to as Mahaprabhu (great-lord, or great 
master) Nityananda and Advait are referred to as prabhu or prabhu- 
pada. 

In the Caitanya-candrodaya (V.p.lI8) Advait defines $ri-pada 
as: ‘.... £riyam pat-iti Sripali Krsnah tam adadtit-lti’, that is, he 
who properly donates Krsna (the husband on protector of Sri) is 
Sfipada’. In the same manner, Prabhu-pada would indicate a per¬ 
son who can confer on one the bliss of attaining Caitanya. The 
descendants of Nityananda and Advait are the hereditary preceptors 
of Caitanya’s sect, and in this respect they practically enjoy the posi¬ 
tion occupied by Vallabha’s descendants. Advait survived Caitanya, 
but his date of death is not known. 

Advaita's wife, Sita, is said to have introduced the Sakhi-bhdva 
among the Gaudiya-vaisnauas. The members of this very small 
group are males, but adopt female garb and behave like gopis. 

III. DAMODAR PANQIT. 

Little is known about his early life except that he was a brdh- 
mana, and a very learned man. He accompanied Caitanya from 
Puri to Bengal and back. He was an extremely outspoken man and 
on one occasion, mentioned above (p. 225-6) admonished even Cai¬ 
tanya. 

IV. DAMODAR SVARVP. 

Born in a bmhmana family of Navadvipa, his original name was 
Puru§ottama Acarya. His attachment to Caitanya dates from their 
early youth, and when the latter became a monk, Puru§ottama in a 
fit of acute depression went to Varanasi, determined to enter monas¬ 
tic life. There he was initiated by Caitanyananda, but he was ad¬ 
mitted as a brahmacarin, or novice. In the Dasa-namI orders such 
persons, who are received on probation before taking the final vows 
are given distinctive surnames, that for the Tirtha and Asrama order 
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of monks being Svarupa; Puru$ottama’s name was changed into Da* 
modara, hence he is known as Damodara Svarupa which is pronounc¬ 
ed in Bengali as Damodar Svarup. 

Damodar Svarup came to Puri after Caitanya’s return from south 
Indian tour, and lived there for the rest of his life. He was an ac¬ 
complished scholar and an acknowledged authority on u aiwava phi¬ 
losophy. No book could be submitted to the Master, unless it was 
approved by Damodar. Of all the companions, he alone could guess 
the Master’s moods, and he sang songs suitable to his particular mood. 
As during the last years, Caitanya was continuously in Radha’s mood, 
Damodar used to sing from Candidasa and Vidyapati. In this he was 
helped by Ramananda. 

He wrote a small tract describing Caitanya’s final years at Puri; 
this was available to Kr§na-das Kaviraj, but is now lost. 

He survived Caitanya, but the date of his death is not known. 

V. GADADHAR PANDIT. 

Caitanya and four of his followers, including Nityananda and 
Advait are known as Panca-tattva; Gadadhar is the fourth. Born 
at Chittagong, son of Madhav Misra and Ratnavati, he came to Nava- 
dvipa while young, for his studies. He was initiated by Pundarik 
Vidyanidhi. After Caitanya’s return from his south Indian tour, 
Gadadhar went to Puri and seems to have remained there for the 
rest of his life. 

VI. HARI-DAS. 

Usually referred to as Hari-das Thakur, or Thakur Hari-das, he 
was born in a Muslim family in village Budhan, District of Jessore. 
At an early age he left his village and retired into a forest near Bei?a- 
pole, where he used to recite the name of Kr?na 300,000 times a day. 
Thus he gained the respect of local people, but incurred the wrath 
of the Hindu zamindar, who sent a prostitute to tempt him; but 
ultimately she was converted by Hari-das and became a great de¬ 
votee. But Hari-das left Benapole and for some time stayed with 
Balaram Acarya at Candpur, the family priest of Raghu-natha Dasa 
Gosvamin, who as a young boy came to visit Hari-das frequently, and 
fell under the latter’s influence which later changed the course of 
his life. 

Hari-das’s main doctrine was that by concentrating on the Name 
of the Lord one can attain salvation. This was challenged by a 
brahmana f named Gopal, who threatened to cut Harl-das’s nose, in 
case the latter was proved wrong. This happened, in a meeting of 
learned brahmanas who were most annoyed at GopSl’s behaviour, but 
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Hari-das remained calm. Within three days, Gopal was attacked 
with leprosy and in a few days more his nose withered and dropped 
off. Gopal’s condition saddened Hari-das so much that he left the 
congenial atmosphere of Candpur and came to Santipur. 

At Santipur, he was cordially received by Advait who was at 
that time praying for the reincarnation of Kp?na; Hari-das also per¬ 
formed the nama-samkirtana for the same purpose, and wherever 
he went the name of Kr$na was constantly on his lips. For his apos- 
tacy, Hari-das was called by the Muslim governor, who asked him to 
give up his Hindu doctrinal practices. As Hari-das refused to do so, 
he was taken to twenty-two market towns and whipped in each of 
them, but all the time Hari-das continued to utter the name of Kr$iia, 
without betraying any trace of pain; he was praying that no harm 
should befall his tormentors. 

After this, Hari-das was released and came to Navadvipa to the 
great delight of the local vai?\iavas. He was never persecuted again. 
Advaitacarya, reputed for his orthodoxy, showed his respect for Hari- 
das in various ways; indeed Advait made no distinction between Hari- 
das and a brahman a, and the same is true of other vaipnavas; but 
Hari-das, who was an embodiment of devotion as well as of humility, 
discouraged them and preferred to live in seclusion. 

His last days were spent at Puri near Caitanya. He was the 
only man whom Caitanya went to visit daily. His death and Cai- 
tanya’s reaction has been described above, (p. 232). 

VII. JAGADANANDA. 

Little is known about his former life except that he was a brah- 
mana from Kancanapalli. He accompanied Caitanya to Puri, when 
the latter came there for the first time. Since then Jagadananda 
usually stayed at Puri. 

VIII. MADHAVENDRA PURI. 

Very little is known about him, but the Gaudlya-vaipnavas trace 
the history of their sect from him. From a reference in the C.Bh. 
(IH.iii) it seems that Madhavendra became a sannyasin at an advanc¬ 
ed age. He discovered an image of Gopala which lay buried near 
Govardhan hillock (Vrndavana) and made arrangements for His 
worship. Madhavendra had come to Navadvipa before Caitanya’s 
birth and claimed several disciples including Advait. 

IX. MVRARI GUPTA. 

He was a vaisya by caste, and came from Sylhet. He was inti¬ 
mately connected with Caitanya in Navadvipa, and wrote his first 
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biography. He worshipped Rama as his deity, though Caitanya told 
him repeatedly to worship Krs^a. One day Murari agreed to be 
initiated into Kf?r?a -mantra the next day. But on the morning of 
the appointed day he confessed amidst tears that try as he would, he 
could not turn his mind away from Rama; as he had been unable to 
keep his pledged word to the Master he had decided on committing 
suicide. But Caitanya, who was testing his fidelity ami steadfast¬ 
ness was extremely pleased. He wrote the earliest biography of 
Caitanya. 

X. RAMANANDA RAYA. 

He was the son of Bhavananda and was karana by caste. He 
was a high official, and the author of the drama Jagannatha-vallabha. 
His great contribution to Gaudiya-vai$navism, and his relation with 
Caitanya have been described above. 

XI. RVPA.-GOSVAM1N, SANATANA-GOSVAMIN AND JiVA- 
GOSVAMIN. 

Sanatana-and Rupa-gosvamins were born in a brahmartu family 
of Bharadvaja gotra and Yajurvedlya sakha. Jiva-gosvamin was 
their nephew (son of their youngest brother Anupam). At the close 
of his abridgement (Laghu-tosani) of Sanatan’s commentary on the 
Bh.P., Jiv gives the genealogy of the family as well as a list of the 
principal works of his uncles. From this genealogy it is learnt that 
there was a king called Srisarvajna in Karnataka, who was known 
as Jagadguru due to his learning. His descendants were: 

Srisarvajna 

Aniruddha 


1 1 

Rupesvara Harihara 

I 

Padmanabha 


Puru?ottama Jagannatha Narayana Murari Mukunda 

f 

Kumaradeva 


Sanatana Rupa Anupama 

I 

* Jiva 
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Aniruddha had divided his kingdom among his two sons but 
Harihara forcibly occupied Rupesvara’s dominion and drove him 
away. Hupesvara then left Karnataka, and found shelter with King 
Sikhare&vara of Paurastya. Later in life, he retired to Navahatta 
(Naihati near Kalna) in Bengal where he became friendly with king 
Danujamardana (Raja Ganesa?). His grandson Kumaradeva shifted 
to Bakla Candradvipa (E. Pakistan); of his many sons, three, namely, 
Sanatan, Rup and Anupam became famous. 

Sanatan and Rup became ministers of Sultan Husain Shah of 
Bengal, the former being given the official title of Sdkar Mallik, 
and the latter Dablr-Khds. Sdkar is probably the Bengali form of 
sughar, which means, ‘intelligent’, ‘sagacious’, ‘elegant’, ‘accom¬ 
plished’, ‘beautiful’ and ‘virtuous’; hence Sakar Mallik probably 
means ‘the virtuous and wise noble.’ 14 Dabn-Khas means private 
or principal secretary or writer; Rup’s handwriting is said to have 
been extremely beautiful (CC. III. i. 87). 

The importance of Sanatana-, Rupa-, and Jiva- gosvamins in 
the development of Gaudiya-vaisnavism cannot be overestimated, and 
in this respect their position is next to that of Nityananda and Advait. 
They created modern Vrndavana, and made it into a centre of Gau- 
dlya-vai$navism. Growse says that until the end of the 16th century, 
the whole country around Mathura and Vrndavana was practically 
woodland. ‘The Vaishnava culture then first developed into its 
present form under the influence of the celebrated Bengali Gosains 
of Brindavan... .From them it was said that every lake and grove 
in the circuit of Braj received a distinctive name, in addition to some 
seven or eight spots which alone are mentioned in the earlier 
Puranas.’ 15 

It was under the influence of Rup and Sanatan that the great 
temples of Vrndavana were built. Under one of the niches at the 
west end of the nave of Govindajfs temple at Vrndavana is a tablet 
with a long Sanskrit inscription. The inscription is mutilated, but 
according to Growse, ‘so much of it as can be deciphered records 
the fact that the temple was built in samvat 1647, i.e. A.D. 1590, 
under the direction of the two gurus, Rupa and Sanatana.’ 16 It is 
said that their fame attracted even Akbar, who came to visit them. 

But this was only a part of their activity, though a very import¬ 
ant part, for the Master had ordered them to restore Vrndavana. 
The other part of their work was the writing of Gaudiya-vaipnawa 
texts. As Dr. S.K. De has said: ‘The Caitanyaism which we know 
today, is mainly the product of Sanatana, Rupa, and Jiva and their 
disciple Kr$aja-dasa Kaviraja, its metaphysics is mainly Jiva’s 
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contribution.’ 17 Sanatan has left four works, Rup thirteen (or accord¬ 
ing to the Bhakti-ratnakara, seventeen), and Jiva wrote more than 
twenty works, but as Dr. S.K, De says, ‘it is difficult to give a 
complete list of his works." 1 ’ The method of worship followed by most 
of the Gaudlya -vai§navas was introduced by Rupa-gosvamin. The 
date of Rup and Sanatan’s death is not known, but if the inscription 
at the Govinda temple has been correctly read by Growth, they must 
have lived up to 1590. Jiv’s last known date is 1592. 

XII. SRiVAS OR &R1NIVAS. 

He was born in a brahmana family in Sylhet but settled with his 
three brothers, namely, Sriram, Srlpati, and Srinidhi, at Navadiipa. 
Srivas is also included as one of the Panca-tattva. As Caitanya used 
to perform samkirtana and dance in his courtyard (amgina), Srivas’s 
amgina has become a byword in Bengali. His wife Malini is also 
very famous. 

1. According to some, Caitanya initiated Sanatan according, to others, he initia¬ 
ted Gopala Bhatta. while others maintain that he initiated Damodar Svarup, 
Ramananda, £ikhi Mahiti, and Madhavi Dasi. For this there is no evidence. 
For a discussion see R G Nath' Introduction Volume of CC, pp. 383-84. 
B. B. Majumdar is of the opinion that Caitanya initiated Sanatan MC. p. 137. 
Majumdar thinks that the use of plural guriin in the opening verse of Sana- 
tan’s Brhat-vaisnavatosani indicates that all the persons mentioned in the 
verses were his teachers. But Phambhusan Tarka-vagisa is of the opinion 
that the plural here indicates that the first named person namely, Sarva- 
bhauma’s younger brother Vidyavacaspati was Sanatan’s chief guru, hence the 
honorofic use of plural. Phanibhusan Tarka-vagisa, Nyaya-pancaya, p. 10). 

2 F. O. Schrader. The Minor Upamsaih (Madias, 1912), pp 178 ft; 241-45; 
303-310 Turiyatlta and a vadhuta aie sometimes taken to mean two classes of 
sannyasms (P. V Kane. History oi Dharmaiastra, II. a. p. 942). It seems, 
however, that only one class is indicated for the fallowing reasons: The 
Upani$ads mentioned above make no distinction between turiyatlta and 
avadhuta; hence it seems that turii/dtitdvadhuta has been used as a compound 
in which turiyatlta qualifies avadhuta, that is, an avadhuta is one who is 
turiyatlta; tunya means the fourth (stage), and here it evidently stands for 
parama-hamsa. hence an avadhuta is one who is beyond the p arama-hamsa 
stage. 

3 Schrader, op. eit.. p. 304 

4 Ibid, p. 242. 

5 The effect of Uddharan Datta’s initiation has been that, since then the 
suvama-vanik’s (Datta’s caste) have been followers of Caitanya; they are one 
of the richest communities of Bengal. 

6. General Assembly of Free Church of Scotland and Others and Lord Over- 
toun and Others, Appeal Cases, 1904, p. 515. 

7 Ibid, pp. 612-22. 

8. R G. Nath. CC Appendix volume pp 498-501. The sect established by 
Vallabhacarya has no monastic order. 

9. The kuficakas, bahudakas, hamsas, parama-hamsas and avadhutas are not so 
many orders, like the Dasa-ndmis; they can belong to any order, but there 
are certain characteristics attached to each of these classes of monks. 

10 Jayagopal-das, author of several books, had for some reasons incurred Vlra- 
bhadra’s displeasure. Virabhadra excommunicated him, aqd in a letter to 
Srlnivasacarya at Vrndavana informed the latter of his decision. 'Jaya- 
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gqpaladnsena mat-prasdd-ollamghanam krtam tac ca jagati viditam iha tena 
sardfiam madiya-janena kendpy-aldp-g,dikam no kartavyam iti.’ Bhaktirat- 
nakara, p. 1047 quoted in MC. p. 692. 

11. Nityananda’s descendants have maintained their primacy in the sect gained by 
him down to the present day. Three distinct lines claim descent from Nitya- 
nanda: (1) those living at Khardah near Barrackpore, where Nityananda ulti¬ 
mately settled and built temples; his son Vlrabhadra also lived here; (2) those 
living at Goishpur m the Maldah District: (3) those of Lata in the Burdwan 
District. But members of his family are found all over Bengal. 

12. The father of Saint Jnanadeva (1275-12901 became a sannydsin after marriage. 
Later at the order of his preceptor he returned home and lived like an house¬ 
holder. But his children, including Jnanadeva had to suffer from social 
obloquy. Caitanya himself had strong views against sannydsins who lived 
with women, and expressed it more than once. 

13. Advait’s descendants are next to Nityananda’s descendants in importance. 
Their headquarter is at Santipur, but they also arc scattered all over Benga’ 

14. Prof. S. Mukhopadhyaya has taken Sakar Mallik as equivalent to Sagir Malik 
which he thinks means 'small prince’. (R. C. Majumdar, Ed. Bamgid Deser 
Jtihds Madhya Yug: p. 87.) It seems that he means saghr, which means 
‘small’, as well as ‘inferior’ and ‘minor’. We do not think that this word 
could form the part of a title of distinction; mdhk means ‘a king’, but here 
it means ‘noble’ or a ‘minister’. 

15. Growse, Mathura, p. 50, quoted by Kennedy op cit.. p 67. 

16. Growse, Mathura, (1880 ed.l, p. 224. 

17. S. K. De: Op. cit., p. 150. 

18 Ibid, p. 156. For a detailed description of the works of the three gosvdmins 
see ibid, pp. 151-165. An incomplete list of the works of the three gosvamins 
is given in R. G. Nath: CC. Appendix volume pp. 438, 441. 442; MC. pp. 139, 
146 and 158. 
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SRI CAITANYA’S SAMPRADAYA 

The sampradaya or sect to which Caitanya belonged, has been 
a matter of controversy, not only among scholars, but unfortunately, 
among his present followers, some of whom call themselves Madhva- 
Gaudlyas to indicate Caitanya’s affiliation with the Madhva sect. 

The arguments in favour of this conclusion are as follows: 

(1) The following verse is found at the beginning of the GGD 
attributed to Kavi-karnapura: 

Sri-Brahma-Rudra-Sanak-adayah Padme yathd smrtah 
atah kalnu bhavisyanti catvarah sampradayinah 
Sri-Brahma-Rudra-Sanaka vaisnavdh ksiti-pavanah. 1 

After quoting this verse, the GGD proceeds to give a list of 
teachers from Madhva to Caitanya, thus definitely identifying Cai¬ 
tanya with the Madhva sect. We shall consider this later. 

(2) B. B. Majumdar has cited seven other Gaudiya-vai?v.ava 
texts which affirm Caitanya’s affiliation with the Madhva sect. 2 

(3) Baladeva Vidya-bhusana, in the opening verses of the G.Bh. 
as well as in his Prameya-ratndvali (included among the eight texts 
cited by B. B. Majumdar), gives list of teachers which links Caitanya 
with Madhva; and the G Eh. being the Gaudiya-vaisnaua interpreta¬ 
tion of the Br. S.. its evidence is of great importance. 

(4) Caitanya was initiated by Madhavendra Puri, who belonged 
to the Madhva sect, therefore it follows that Caitanya also belonged 
to that sect. 

Now, it is an undoubted fact, that a hoary tradition recognizes 
only four vaisnava sects, as we have already pointed out. 3 If that 
tradition alone is to be used as a criterion for determining the sect 
to which Caitanya belonged, then it has to be admitted that he be¬ 
longed to the Madhva sect. But if other considerations are taken into 
account it will be seen that the position is probably different. 

Of the eight texts, which, according to B. B. Majumdar, mention 
Caitanya’s affiliation to the Madhva sect, one is the GGD, and two 
others are the works of Baladeva Vidya-bhusana as mentioned above; 
of the rest two are unedited manuscripts, two are quotations from 
the Bhaktiratndkara of the 18th century, while the other is the 
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Amirdgavalli (1696). No opinion can be passed on the MSS. until 
they are properly edited; of the rest, we may ignore their evidence 
following Dr. S. K. De. 4 Therefore, we shall take into account only 
the GGD and the G.Bh., and Baladeva’s Prameya-ratno.va.il. 

The GGD is usually admitted to be the work of Kavi-karnapura, 
hence we have to compare its contents with the other work by the 
same author, namely, the drama Caitanya-candrodaya, before con¬ 
sidering its list of teachers. 

In the sixth Act of this drama, Sarvabhauma asks: kastdvad 
any a mahd-vdky-opadestd and Gopi-nath replies: Kesava Bhdrati .’ 5 
This is corroborated by the CC (II. vi. 70-2) where in reply to Sarva¬ 
bhauma, Gopl-nath stated that Caitanya belonged to the Bharat! order. 
Now, it is only in Samkara’s sect that a man was initiated with maha- 
vdkya. As the point is of some importance we give the details here. 
Samkara divided his disciples into ten orders; of them Tirthas and 
Asramas were under the Sarada Matha at Dwarka; Vana and Aranya 
under the Govardhana Matha at Puri; Giri , Parvata and Sdgara un¬ 
der the Jyotirmatha at Badari; and Sarasvati, Bhdrati and Puti under 
the Srmgeri Matha. The four monasteries figuratively corresponded to 
the four Vedas, and Samkara himself is said to have decided that, of 
the four mahavdkyas, Sarada Matha should follow tat tvam asi, Govar¬ 
dhana, Prajnanam Brahma, Jyotirmatha, ayam dtma Brahma and 
Srmgerl, aham Brahmdsmi. The orders belonging to these four 
monasteries used to initiate monks with their particular mahd-vakya. 
Hence from the reported conversation of Sarvabhauma and Gopl-nath, 
mentioned above, it can be concluded: (1) Caitanya was initiated 
into monism, and (2) his preceptor was Kesava Bharat!, so far as 
mnnydsa-diksd is concerned. 

Again in the same drama, Caitanya on his return from the 
south tells Sarvabhauma: 

kiyamta eva vaisriavd drstds te’pi Narayan-opasakd eva; apare 
tatwavddinas te tathavidhd eva; niravadyam na bhavati tesdm matam; 
apare tu Saivd eva; bahavah pasandns tu maha-prabala bhvayg.msa 
eva; kimtu Bhatfacdrya! Rdmdnanda-matam eva me rucitam. 6 

Is it not curious, to say the least, that Kavi-Karnapura should 
have bracketed Madhva's doctrine not only with Ramanuja’s, but 
with Saiva and Pa$an$ins’ when he knew that Caitanya belonged to 
the Madhva sect? 

From this it is possibly permissible to conclude that either Kavi- 
karpaplira’s drama has no historical basis, or that he came to possess 
certain new information when he wrote the GGD, or that he did not 
write the GGD. 
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It seems that the evidence of the drama is not entirely baseless. 
For, in the CC, (I. vii. 64; II. xvii. 112), Prakasananda calls Caitanya 
a disciple of Kesava Bharati, and Caitanya admits to belonging to a 
low sampradaya (CC. I. vii. 62), which can only be Bharati, because 
according to a late tradition, Samkara, who had appointed one of his 
principal disciples as the respective head of each order, became angry 
with some of them, and either broke their dandas into two, or took 
them away altogether. Such orders are considered low, and Bha¬ 
rati is one of them, but not Puri. The C.Bh. (III. iv) also relates 
that when a monk asked Advaitacarya the relation between KeSava 
Bharati and Caitanya, Advaitacarya replied that Kesava Bharati was 
Caitanya’s guru. 

Hence from the evidence of the Caitanya-candrodaya corroborat¬ 
ed by the CC and the C.Bh., it is apparent that Caitanya belonged 
to the Bharati and not to the Purl order. 

Caitanya’s sannydsa is also not free from controversy. Ac¬ 
cording to Murari (II. xviii. 2; III. ii. 7) and the CBh. (II xxvi) he 
told Kesava Bharati of a mantra which he had received in a dream, 
and Kesava initiated him with that mantra. 7 This was most un¬ 
usual, and if Caitanya had not intervened, Kesava Bharati would 
have initiated him with a maha-vdkya with its monistic implica¬ 
tions to which Caitanya had the greatest possible objection. Then 
according to the CBh., Kesava thought that though a Bharatfs 
disciple should be called a Bharati, in this case that would not be 
proper, hence he gave him the name Srl-Krsna-Caitanya. Now, 
according to the organization set up by Samkara mentioned above, 
the brahmacarins under the Sarada-matha, were to be known as 
Svarupa, under Govardhana-rr? atha as Prakasa, under Jyotir-mafha 
as Ananda, and under Srmgerl -matha as Caitanya. As the Srmgeri- 
matha was the centre for Sarasvati, Bharati and the Puri orders, it 
is most likely that Kesava Bharati conferred on his extraordinary 
disciple the title Caitanya to indicate that the latter was not a full 
fledged sannyasin. That this happened in the case of Caitanya’s 
friend Damodar Svarup is admitted in the CC. (II. x. 106). The 
possibility, therefore, has to be borne in mind that, Caitanya pro¬ 
bably never adopted what is known formally as sannydsa. 

Now about the testimony of the G. Bh. and the Prameya-ratna- 
vaB. It is indeed extremely curious that Baladeva Vidya-bhfi$aua 
should have introduced his celebrated commentary with a list of 
teachers showing Caitanya’s link with Madhva; for Baladeva was 
writing the commentary to prove that Caitanya’s sgct was distinct 
from Madhva’s. 8 
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In the TS (xxiv), Jiva Gosvamin respectfully refers to other 
vai§nava teachers like Madhva, Sridhara and Ramanuja. Referring 
to Madhva he writes: ‘Madhvaoarya-caranaih’; taking advantage 
of the plural form caranaih Baladeva comments: Madhvacarya- 
caranair iti atya-ddara-sucaka-bahutva-nirdesah sva-p urv-acdryatv&d 
iti bodhyam. However, in the same context Jiva Gosvamin refers 
to * Sridhara^varm-carandnam ’ and to i $ri-Rdrndnuia-bhagavat-pq.da > , 
but here Baladeva merely says: ‘Sndharasvdmino vaifnava eva’ and 
on Ramanuja is even more cryptic. 9 

Again in the TS, Jiva Gosvamin referring to other schools of 
Vedanta mentions Ramanuja and Madhva along with Vijayadhvaja 
and Vyasatirtha (his chief exponents) as belonging to the south. 10 
Commenting on this Baladeva writes: ‘ daksin-adi-des-eti tena 
Gentile’ pi Madhanendr-adayas tad upasisyah katicid babhuvur ity= 
arthah. n Commenting on the same passage Radha-mohan Gosvamin 
writes: ‘tatha $ri-Madhvacaryasya dvaita-v&dino’pi na sarvam matam 
gfhitam. 12 Evidently Radha-mohan has correctly interpreted Jiva 
Gosvamin, while Baladeva has interpolated the name of Madha- 
vendra: even so Baladeva does not say that the Gaudlya-uaisnauas 
are Madhvas, but contents himself with the gratuitous observation 
that, Madhavendra and a few Madhvas are found in Bengal. This 
apparently conflicts with the statement of Jiva-gosvamin in the 
Vaisnava-vandana, where he has stated: Madhavendrasya bahavdh 
s isyd dharani vistrtahS 3 

It has been pointed out above, that according to custom, Caitanya 
should have been included in the sect to which Kesava Bharatl be¬ 
longed, and the C.Bh. and the CC. supports this view. But it is 
nonetheless true that he is invariably said to belong to Madha- 
vendra’s sect. For example, at the end of his Vaisnava-vandanH. 
Jiva-gosvamin states: 

etad vaisnava-vandanam sukhakaram sarvdrtha siddhi-pradam 

Sfiman-Miidhava-sampraddya-ganam §ri-Krsna-bhakti-pradam. lA 

According to Kr§$a-das Kaviraj, Madhavendra was the seed of 
the wishing tree of devotion (bhakti-kalpa-taru ), isvara Puri was 
the seedling, and Caitanya was the fully grown tree trunk, who due 
to his unthinkable power, was also the gardener. 15 

Thus it is evident that, according to the Vrndavana-gost?amins, 
Madhavendra Purl was the founder of Caitanya’s sect, but its deve¬ 
lopment was due to Caitanya. It seems that, it was possible to main¬ 
tain Caitanya’s link with Madhavendra (through isvara Puri) and 
ignore Ke£ava Bharatl, because the latter did not administer the 
sannySsa vows to Caitanya. 
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Before considering the list of teachers given in the GGD, and 
comparing it with the list of teachers found in Madhva monasteries, 
it is necessary to describe them briefly. 

First there are the famous A§ta-mathas, founded by Madhva to 
conduct the worship at the Krsna temple at Udipi. Each of these 
mathas has its own list of teachers. 16 There are two other monaste¬ 
ries called Bhandarkere and Bhimanakatte mathas , but we are not 
concerned with any of these ten. 

There is, however, another group of three mathas, known as 
Mula-mathas. It was founded either by Madhva or by his direct 
disciple Padmanabha; later it was bifurcated into two, and still 
later into three. As will be evident, the teachers’ list given in the 
GGD, agrees to a great extent with the list of one of these mathas 
as given below: 

List of Teachers List of teachers of the Mull 

GGD matha known as Vyasarayi 

matha. 

1. Madhva (1238-1317). 

2. Padmanabha (d. 1324). 

3. Narahari (d. 1333). 

4. Madhava (d. 1350). 

5. Ak?obhya (d. 1365). 

6. Jayatirtha (d. 1388). 

7. Vidyadhiraja (1412)* 

8. Rajendra (1435)* 

9. Jayadhvaja (1448) ' 

10. Puru§ottama (1460)* 

11. Brahmanya (1478)* 

12. Vyasaraya (1539). 

13. Srinivasa. 

14. Rama. 

15. Lak$mlkanta. 

16. 5§ripati. 

17. Ramacandra (g. 1627, 1631) 

18. Lak?mlvallabha. 17 

In the GGD list, dates are not mentioned, but Madhva is des¬ 
cribed as the author of the Sata-dusanl. Now, while Madhva is not 
known to have written a work of this name, $ata-du?ani is the cele¬ 
brated work of the famous Vedantadesika or Vemkatanatha (1268- 
1369) of the Sri-sampradaya. 
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1. Madhva. 

2. Padmanabha 

3. Narahari. 

4. Madhava. 

5. Ak§obhya 

6. Jayatirtha. 

7. Jnanasindhu 

8. Mahanidhi 

9. Vidyanidhi 

10. Rajendra. 

11. Jayadharma. 

12. Purusottama Brahmanya. 

13. Vyasa Tirtha 

14. Laksmlpati 

15. Madhavendra. 

16. Isvara Puri 
17 Caitanya. 
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Secondly in the GGD each pontiff is stated to be the disciple 

of his predecessor: 1 - Madhvacarya mahtisayah/ _ tasya 

si syo’bhavat Padman&bhah..../ tasya si$ya Naraharis tac=chi$yo 
Mddhava-dvijah .... / Aksobhyas tasya si§yo’bhut.... ’ But accord* 
ing to Madhva tradition, Padmanabha, Narahari, Madhava and Akso- 
bhya were all ordained by Madhva; even if we ignore the tradition, 
there can be no doubt about Narahari, for there are epigraphic evi¬ 
dence to prove that he was ordained by Madhva. 

Third is the question of date, even if we ignore the discre¬ 
pancies in the names of some pontiffs in the two lists. B. B. Majum- 
dar accepted the date 1040 Saka era as the date of Madhva from a 
list of teachers obtained from the Utfipi -matha by Satyendra Nath 
Basu, and established that it was possible for Madhavendra to have 
been the disciple’s disciple of Vyasa Tirtha. 18 For Madhva’s date 
we quote B. N. K. Sharma: ‘There has been a controversy within 
the limits of a century or so over the date of Madhva. Both the 
traditional date of birth: 1199 A.D. claimed for him on the autho¬ 
rity of a passage in his Mahabharata Tatparyanirnaya (xxxii. 131) 
and the date Saka 1040-1120, proposed in some of the geneo-chrono- 
logical tables of the Uttaradi and other Mutts, have now been set 
at rest by the discovery and publication of the inscription of Narahari 
Tirtha (particularly the one dated Saka 1203)—a direct disciple and 
second “successor” of Madhva on the “Pltha’V After discussing 
the problem, Sharma concludes: ‘1238-1317 A.D. thus appear to 
be the most satisfactory rate for Madhva.’ 19 In any case, Madhva’s 
date cannot be earlier than 1199. Vyasa Tirtha's dates are also 
well established; he was born about 1460 and died in 1539, having 
succeeded as pontiff in 1478. 20 

Caitanya was initiated by Isvara Purl a disciple of Madhavend¬ 
ra in 1510 (Saka 1431). Could three teachers have intervened bet¬ 
ween him and Vyasa Tirtha? This may not be impossible, but is 
most improbable. For, as will be seen from the lists given above, 
Caitanya should be a contemporary of tSripati; but Sripati’s succes¬ 
sor Ramachandra has two grants issued in A.D. 1627 and 1631; 
therefore Sripati must have lived in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, long after Caitanya’s death. 

Therefore, taking all the circumstances into consideration, it 
seems that, the list of teachers given in the GGD is spurious, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the fact that it conflicts with the statements made 
in the Caitanya-candrodaya. 

The list of teachers found in the G.Bh. is, however, of a dif¬ 
ferent nature. As we have seen, Baladeva was persistent in his 
attempt to link the Gaudiya-vaisnaras with Madhva; therefore 
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whether his list is spurious or genuine there cannot be any doubt 
that it was inserted by him. This brings us to the question as 
to why did he invent this affiliation, for a man like Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana does not act thus unless prompted by some compelling 
necessity. The answer seems to be provided by Radha-mohan 
Gosvamin in his commentary on the TS: ‘Sriman-Madhvdg&ryo yathd 
Srimac-Chamkaracarya-sisyo’pi Brahma-sampradayam asritya Brah- 
masutra bhdsyddikam krtva svdtantryena sampraddya-pravartakas 
tatha svayam-hhagavad-avatd.ro’pi Sri-Krsna-Caitanyah sva-matam 
eva tat-sampraddy-dntargatatvam gurv-dsrayanasy^avasyakatvam 
amgikrtya pravartitavdn . 1 

This Radha-mohan seems to be identical with the Radha-mohan, 
who, according to Mahamahopadhyaya Pharn-bhtisana TarkavagiSa, 
was fifth in descent from Advaitacarya, and initiated Visvanath, son 
of Raja Rama-Krsna of Natore at the end of the 18th century, and 
was the author of the Nydya-sutra-vivarana. He also wrote the Dipa 
commentary on Raghunandana’s Ekddasitattva, and is said to have 
been a friend of H. T. Colebrooke, (1765-1837). 22 Thus it appears 
that Radha-mohan was a junior contemporary of Baladeva and was 
probably compelled to write a commentary on the TS. due to Bala- 
deva’s Madhva proclivity. 

Radha-mohan admits that a guru is necessary, even if one differs 
from him in order to establish a sect. This reminds us of £amkara’s 
unequivocal statement in his commentary on the Gita (XIII, 2): 
‘dtmahd svayam mudhdh anyan ca vyamohayati sastr-drtha-sampra- 
daya-rahitatvat sruta-Mnim asruta-kalpandm ca kurvan; tasmad 
asarhpradayavit sarva-sdstravid api murkhavad eva upeksaniyah. K3 

It appears that all the great teachers followed the categorical 
dictum of the great Acarya, and Caitanya was no exception. But 
as has been stated above, at this time there were only four tradi¬ 
tional vaisnava sects and Caitanya had to belong to any one of them. 
Of these four sects, the doctrine and philosophy of Nimbarka is 
nearest to Gaudlya-vai$navism, but from Caitanya’s biographies it 
appears that he never met a follower of Nimbarka, and Jiva-gosvamin 
also does not mention Nimbarka as a vaisnava teacher in the TS. 

In Bengal it was not necessary to admit affiliation with any of 
the four sects, but in north India, the position was probably quite 
different. Hence, as we have mentioned above, Baladeva Vidya- 
bhu?ana was forced to write the G.Bh. There he admitted a link 
with Madhva, for Madhva also having been ordained as a monist, 
not only established a new sect, but is said to ha^e converted his 
own guru 24 Thus a curious situation seems to have developed, in 
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which, in order to prove the separate identity of his sect, Baladeva 
first had to admit the original affiliation of his sect with Madhva: 
a unique example of bhedtibheda relation. If Baladeva had really 
wanted to identify his sect with Madhva’s, he would not have 
written the G.Bh., for a sect can have only one authoritative com¬ 
mentary on the Br.S. The doctrinal differences between Caitanya’s 
and Madhva’s sects are also too great to allow any identification. 

Therefore, Baladeva’s action seems to have been dictated by 
necessity; for, it is quite likely that had he not begun with affirming 
Caitanya’s link with Madhva, he would not have been given a hear¬ 
ing. But if this assumption is correct, namely that, Baladeva’s 
affirmation of Madhva connection was a stratagem for obtaining, 
what may be called, the dispensation of dpad-dharma, it is of no 
significance in determining the sect to which Caitanya belonged. If 
on the other hand, it is claimed that he did it deliberately, and 
the anecdote which has been related above 25 is baseless, then it has 
to be pointed out that his attempt to link Gaudlya-vaisnavism with 
Madhva was an unauthorized innovation, and the list of teachers 
given in the G.Bh. and the Prameya-ratnavali does not bear scru¬ 
tiny, though it is an improvement on the one found in the GGD. 

It is now necessary to consider the sect to which Madhavendra 
and Kesava Bharati belonged. The only source of information about 
them is Caitanya's biographies. But the biographies give no infor¬ 
mation about Kesava Bharati except that he ordained Caitanya. 
About Madhavendra a few stories are related as examples of his 
extreme devotion, but his antecedents are not given. As for Cai¬ 
tanya it is stated by Krsna-das Kaviraj, that he not only differed 
from the Madhvas, but convinced the latter of their mistake. It is 
also interesting to note that according to the same author, the 
Madhvas at first refused to talk with Caitanya, whom they had 
mistaken for a monist; and ultimately Caitanya told them that both 
karmins and jnanins are without bhakti, and Madhva’s followers 
appeared to be both karmins and jnanins. 26 Thus it is apparent 
that, at least up to 1615, when the CC was written , theoreticians 
of Caitanya’s sect did not admit Madhva affiliation. 

It is also necessary to take into consideration Caitanya’s re¬ 
ported preference for Sridhara Svamin’s commentary on the Bh.P. 
(CC. III. vii. 96-120).Apparently Krsna-das Kaviraj was not exag¬ 
gerating, for Jiva-gosvamin has praised Sridhara Svamin both in 
the Brhad-vai?nava-to§am and the TS (xxvii), where he is slightly 
apologetic for the Svamin’s occasional foray in advaitavada. There 
can be no doubt about the sect to which Sridhara Svamin belonged; 
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his commentaries on the Bh P. (x. 87), V" R (mamgala verse) and 
the Gita (mamgala verse) show clearly that he was a monist. If 
Chaitanya had been a Madhva, it would have been impossible for him 
to consider Sridhara Svamin as an authority at all. As Dr. S. K. De 
has stated, Caitanya could not have been such an anti-Samkara as 
depicted by his biographer. 27 And, as will be shown later, the 
Gaudiya vaisnavas never deny that the monists will gain liberation. 

The main contributions of Gaudiya-vaisnavism to Indian thought 
are, the category of acintya-sakti, ontology of Radha and the deve¬ 
lopment of the rasa theory. Madhva philosophy had nothing to 
do with any of these problems. The chief attraction of Madhva 
philosophy is its epistemology, a branch of knowledge in which 
Caitanya was least interested. 

Except late traditions, there is no evidence to indicate the sect 
to which Madhavendra belonged. From one incident related by 
Krsna-das Kaviraj, it appears that at least one of Madhavendra’s 
disciples was a monist; this indicates that Madhavendra also shall 
have been a monist to begin with, but later changed his views. 28 
He may have been converted to Madhva faith, for there are no 
evidence either for or against the tradition that he was a Madhva. 
It may be noted, however, that Madhva’s followers are famous for 
their dialectical skill and not for the unique emotional fervour 
producing pathological symptoms of devotion which characterized 
Madhavendra. Possibly it was he who first emphasized this aspect 
of religious devotion, and imparted it to his disciples like Advaita- 
carya, and Isvara Puri, who transmitted it to Caitanya, in whom 
religious devotion saw its extreme limits of rapturous expression, 
both physically and psychologically, which is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of religion. In this respect, Madhavendra may indeed 
be called the seed, Isvara Purl the seedling, and Caitanya the mighty 
tree of bhakti as Krsna-das Kaviraj has done. 

1 ‘As the Padma-puruna says, only four sects, namely, Sri, Brahma, Rudra and 
Sanaka will remain in the Kali age; the vaisnavas of Sri, Brahma, Rudra and 
Sanaka (sects) are purifiers of the world.’ 

2 MC. p. 544. 

3. See above p. 38. 

4. S. K. De. op. cit, p. 16 f n. 1. Sri Sundarananda Vidyavinod (Acintya- 
bhedabheda, p. 209) states that m the MSS. of Visvanatha-cakravartin’s work 
(referred to by B. B. Majumdar MC. p. 544) which he has seen there is 
no verse pointing to Caitanya's Madhva affiliation. 

5. ‘Who has administered to him the mahavakya ’? ‘Kesava BharatT. Caitanya- 
candrodaya, Act. VI, 1854 ed., p. 140. 

6. T saw some vaisnavas, some worship Narayana (i.e. Ramanuja’s sect), others 
are tattva-v&dms (Madhas); they too are similar (i.e. worshippers of Vifpu or 
Narayana); their doctrines are not without blemish. Among others, most are 
Saivas; a large number of pagandas (Buddhists and Jamas) are also seen. 
But Bhatfacarya, I like Ramananda’s doctrine.’ Ibid. p. 1?4. 

7. This contradicts Kavi-Kamapura’s drama mentioned above, but in this res- 
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CLSaJV*} more * ebable ihaa Caitanya-candrodaya. Evidently Kavi- 
.? f 1 }* the , normal procedure. But Muran and Vfndavan-das 
a ?J e “ m)1 ?°” ted , b y Locan-das: Caitanya-mamgala, p. 156. See below note 26. 
a. in uie middle of the 18th century a controversy arose in Jaipur where Cai- 
tanyas followers were asked to stand in a line behind the Madhvas when 
prasada (food) was distributed in the temple. They, however, wanted to form 
a separate row like the other four sects, claiming that they were an inde¬ 
pendent sect. In order to prove this claim Baladeva Vidyabhu$ana wrote the 
Govinda-bhdfya on the Br. 5. which was considered by a learned assembly 
which decided on the basis of the G. Bh. that Caitanya’s sect was not affilia¬ 
ted to the Madhva sect. 


9. TS (Acyutagranthamala), pp. 66, 73-5. 

10. Ibid, p. 77. 

11. ‘Southern country et cetera means that there were few sub-disciples (dis¬ 
ciple of disciples) like Madhavendra et cetera m Bengal.’ Ibid. p. 62. 

12. ‘Similarly (i.e. like Sridhara’s and Ramanuja’s mentioned m the preceding 
sentences) Madhvacarya's doctrine cannot be accepted in toto.’ Ibid, p. 78. 

13. ‘The many disciples of Madhavendra are scattered all over the world’. MC, 
p. 540. It can of course mean that Madhavendra had few disciples in Bengal 
while the majority resided outside, but that does not seem to be the intention. 

14. MC. p. 543. 

15. CC. I. ix. 8-9. In verse 11, Krsna-das calls Kesava Bharat! as one of the 
nine roots of the tree; the other eight ‘roots’ like Paramananda Purl, were 
more or less Caitanya’s companions. This downgrading of Kesava Bharat! also 
indicates that Caitanya did not take sannyasa from him. See also C.Bh. I. vi. 
according to which Caitanya declared several times that Madhavendra was 
the originator of bhakti-rasa. 

16. The head of each of these eight monasteries is given the charge of the temple 
at Udipi by rotation for two years 

17. B. N. K. Sharma A History of Dvaita School of Literature (Bombay, 1960), 
p. 274. Dates in brackets against the names of pontiffs represent their dates 
of death as recorded m the mathas Those marked with an asterisk denote 
dates tentatively fixed or revised in the light of other date; ‘g’ stands for 
grants made to the pontiffs in the year mentioned, ibid, p. 276. 

18. MC, pp. 546-47. 

19. Dr. B. N. K. Sharma, op cit., pp. 101-02. 

20. Dr. B. N. K. Sharma; Plulosopry of Sri Madhvacarya, Bombay, 1962, p. xvi. 

21. ‘Just as Madhvacarya, though a disciple of Samkara (i.e. his sect) adopted 
the Brahma-sect and established his own views by commenting on the 
Brahma-sutra, etc. and established an independent sect, similarly though !§ri- 
Kr$na-Caitanya was an incarnation of svayam-Bhagavan (Krsna), he felt the 
necessity of having recourse to a preceptor in order to establish his own sect.’ 
TS, p. 78. 

22. MM. Phan!-bhu$ana Tarkavagisa" Nyaya-paiicaya, pp. 59-60. P V. Kane, 
History of Dharmasastra, I, p. 523. Baladeva's dates are not known; but his 
Stavamald is dated 1686 S E, (A.D. 1764). Colebrooke came to India in 1782 
and left in 1814. Hence his friend Radha mohan, whose dates are unknown, 
seems to have been a junior contemporary of Baladeva. 

23. ‘That man (who does not belong to a recognized sect) being a fool destroys 
himself and deludes others, (and) by his ignorance of sectarian interpreta¬ 
tion of scriptures, imagines interpretations which are offensive to the Sruti 
texts; therefore, a man who does not belong to a sect must be ignored as if 
he was a fool.’ (Gita Press edition, p. 310). 

24. The case of Vallabhacarya is somewhat analogous; Visnusvamin is regarded by 
tradition as being the founder of the guddhadvaita system which was rege¬ 
nerated by Vallabha; but he himself never refers to Visnusvamin. 

25. See above f.n. 8. 

26. CC. II. ix. 228-51. Kavi-karnapura and Kr$na-das Kaviraj have referred to 
Madhva’s doctrine as Tattvav&da: this is quite correct, for Madhva himself 
called his doctrine TattvavAda (the doctrine of realism). 

27. S. K. De, op. cit., p. 151, f.n. 

28. CC. III. viii. 17-24. But Madhavendra had not disowned the monist disciple. 
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ACINTYA-BHEDABHEDA 

« 

The Gaudlya-uaisnara school of philosophy, which is attributed 
to Caitanya, is called the Acintya-bhedabheda system, which lite¬ 
rally means, ‘incomprehensible dualistic monism’, that is, an ‘in¬ 
scrutable relation of difference in non-difference’. It is therefore 
necessary to discuss the significance of the term acintya. 

In the VP. (I. vi. 1-3) Maitreya asked Parasara: ‘How can 
creative agency be attributed to Brahman, who is unqualified, not 
an object of cognition ( aprameya ), pure, and free from imperfec¬ 
tions’. Parasara replied: ‘O best of ascetics! the powers of all 
beings, incomprehensible to thought ( acintya-jnana-gocardt} ,) like the 
power of creation, belong to Brahman. All such powers (sakti) 
belong to it, even as heat belongs to fire.’ 

Both Srldhara Svamin and Jxva Gosvamin have interpreted the 
word acintya of this verse as, bhinnabhinnatv-ddi-vikalpais cinta- 
yitum asakyah kevalam arthapatti-jnana-gocarah. 

That is, acintya is that which being undefinable can only be 
realized by the doctrine of implied proof (arthdpatti) . l Sridhara 
Svamin has also defined acintya as: ‘acintyam tark-asaham yaj 
jnanam’, that is the ‘knowledge which is not susceptible to logical 
proof’; and Jiva Gosvamin in his Bhagavata-sandarbha (xvi) has 
defined acintya as ‘darghata. ghatakatvam hy=acintyatvam’, that is, 
‘the power which can reconcile the impossible’ or, in other words, 
that power which can effect difference-in-identity. 

As an example of acintya (lit. unthinkable) or inscrutable 
power is cited the burning power of fire. It is a common experience 
that fire burns an object, but the power by which the fire is capable 
of burning, or the power of water which can extinguish fire are 
inscrutable. Similarly, poison kills a man, but he is sustained by 
milk; and various other experiences of daily life are observed, and 
accepted as truth, without any knowledge of their essential nature. 

Rupa Gosvamin says in his Sam k$epa-Bhagavatamftam (I. 365- 
66; 370-71): ‘The (simultaneous) existence of ekatva (oneness) and 
pfthakatva (many-ness), amsatva (part-ness) a mMtva (whole-ness) 
is not impossible in Puru$ottama. For example the Bhagavata 
(X. lxix. 2) says: (Narada) “Wonderful, indeed it is, that Sri Kp 40 ?a 
married to sixteen thousand women, lives in their houses simul- 
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taneously.” Though these qualities are contradictory, they eternally 
inhere in the Lord due to his acintya-sakti; still no bad qualities 
can touch him. This has been explained in the sixth chapter (prose) 
of the Bhagavata (VI. ix, 33-36).’ 

This supra-rational category of acintya-sakti is necessary to ex¬ 
plain the Srutis, for example the statement of the Brhadaraiiyaka 
(III. ix. 28): vijndnam anandam Brahma. In the Sarvasamvadini, 
Jiva Gosvamin comments on this as follows: ‘Are vijndna and 
ananda synonymous terms? Or do they have different meanings? 
It cannot be the former, because that would mean repetition; if 
taken in the latter sense, that is Brahman is a combination of both 
vijndna and ananda, then the objection would be that it postulates 
“ svagata-hheda ” which conflicts with the unity or oneness (advaya 
tattva). 2 

Similarly Kr$na-das Kaviraj (CC. I. v. 74-75) has explained 
the Gita (IX. 4-5) on the basis of acintya-sakti. 

The Vrndavana-grosmmms had postulated the supra-logical 
nature of the Lord’s powers, and the supra-logical nature of the 
difference and identity of power and its possessor, as well as of 
the quality and substance only on scriptural authority. But possibly 
it was felt later that it was necessary to establish the categories 
on a logical basis. Thus it is while explaining acintya-sakti, that 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana introduces the category of visesa, so that 
his exposition of acintya is different in nature from that of the 
V yndavana-g osy ami ns. It is usually held that, Baladeva borrowed 
the category of visesa from Madhva system, but it is apparent that he 
got the idea of visesa through his teacher Radha-Damodara the author 
of the Vedanta-Syamantaka. It is Radha-Damodara, who introduced 
the category of vi£e?a in Gaudlya-vai$navism to explain acintya- 
sakti. He explains visesa as: visesa-balat tad bheda-vyavahdro 
bhavati; vise$as ca bheda-pratinidhih bhed-abhave’ pi tat karyam 
pratydyayam... ,’ 3 That is visesa is not exactly a difference, yet it 
performs the functions of a difference, and produces the conscious¬ 
ness of a difference where really none exists. This is practically 
the definition given by Jayatlrtha, and is exactly this definition 
which Baladeva used when he tried to explain on a logical basis the 
exact nature of the supra-logicality (acintyatva). 

Vi&efa, according to Radha-Damodara and Baladeva, is a sub¬ 
stitutive and demonstrative difference, and the key to the power by 
which there is a realization of difference in non-difference, and 
this power of vi$e$a is inherent in the Lord, who as the Bhagavat, 
exhibits Himself as the Brahman and Paramatman. 4 



CAITANYA- HIS LIFE AND DOCTRINE 

It may be pointed out here, that according to Radha-Damodara, 
there are five prameyas, namely: isvara , jiva, prakrti, kola and 
karma. Exactly these five categories have been accepted by Bala- 
deva and explained by him in the G Bh. It is apparent, therefore, 
that, it was Radha-Damodara and not Baladeva who introduced these 
concepts in Gaudiya-vaisnavism, though the latter undoubtedly 
extended the logical implications of these concepts and categories, 
and integrated them with Gaudiya-vaisnavism. 

In explaining the conception of bhedubheda, Sanatana Gosvamin 
takes the sea and its wave as an example in his Byhad-Bhagava- 
tdmrta (II. ii. 196). He states: ‘A wave arises in one part of the 
sea and subsides in another part; the wave is identical with the 
sea so far as the wateriness is concerned, but is different from the 
sea in respect of the latter’s depth, possession of (under water) 
jewels et cetera; but because the wave resolves into sea (water), it 
(wave) is said to be of the essential nature of the sea. Similarly 
the liberated souls are said to have become identical with Brahman 
when they attain the tejas of Karana-Brahma; but no individual 
soul can ever attain the concentrated bliss of the attainment of 
Brahman-hood, because they (the individuals) are naturally limited. 
Hence in liberation, there is non-difference between Brahman and 
individual souls because of the non-perception of difference between 
them, while in certain aspects difference (exists) due to the natural 
limitation of the individual soul even in a state of liberation. As 
£rI-£amkara-Bhagavatpada has justly said: ‘O Lord! even when the 
(sense) of difference is destroyed, I (become) thine; thou dost 
not (become) mine; the wave belongs to the sea, never does the 
sea belong to the wave.’ This statement by Samkara clearly esta¬ 
blishes the principle of bheddbheda. The existence of the sense 
of ‘thine’ even after the destruction of individuality ( jivatva ) due to 
nescience, establishes the existence of difference in the latter. 
Otherwise it is not proper to say ‘Lord, I am thine’ at the time of 
ultimate identification (of individual self with ultimate reality). 
It may be concluded therefore, that it is not possible for the limited 
rivers to attain the illimitable and bejewelled ocean-hood, only the 
disappearance of their external characteristics indicate that they 
have reached the ocean, (attained ocean-hood). v 

It has been stated above, that according to Jiva Gosvamin, 
Brahman is undifferentiated advaya-jnana-tattva. This must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the similar phrase used by the monists. For, ac¬ 
cording to the latter view, Brahman is knowledge itself, without 
mkti; for once the existence of sakti in Brahman is admitted, then 
the effect of such Sakti as an entity different from Brahman has 
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also to be admitted. Hence the monists maintain that Brahman 
is not the knower (because there is nothing other than Brahman). 
According to Jiva Gosvamin, advaya is svayarh-siddha-tadxs-dtddfsa- 
tattva-untar-Abhavat (TS. LI). Hence, according to Jiva Gosvamin 
advaya does not mean ‘without a second, or ‘one and only’, but, it sig¬ 
nifies that, like which there is no second tattva or reality’; the ultimate 
reality is called advaya, because there is no other self-existent, 
conscious or unconscious principle similar to it. The jiva, though 
a conscious principle, similar to it, is not self-existent because it is 
subordinate to the Paramatman as the ultimate conscious principle. 
Nor is there any other self-existent unconscious, that is, material prin¬ 
ciple which is similar to it; for, such other principles as the phenome¬ 
nal world, time, space and so on are also dependent on Paramatman. 
The ultimate reality is also called advaya, because though its infinite 
saktis are its attributive adjuncts (sva-sakty-eka-sahayatvat, TS. LI) 
they cannot exist outside their ultimate locus, that is Bhagavat 
(TS, LVI). Therefore Brahman can be advaya-tattva even being 
the possessor of sakti, and Jiva Gosvamin does not recognize any 
duality, between Sakti and saktimat. 

The fundamental thesis of Samkara is that, omniscience, omni¬ 
potence etc. are not predicable of the Supreme Reality. It is after 
and through the cosmic nescience that these qualities are attributed 
to him. Since His essence is knowledge itself, it is only by a 
metaphor that He may be called all-knowing. Omniscience and 
omnipotence are therefore, pseudo-real concepts. As Samkara says: 
‘Hence the Lord’s being a Lord, his omniscience, his omnipotence 
et cetera all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose 
self is nescience; while in reality none of these qualities be¬ 
long to the Self whose true nature is cleared by right knowledge, 
from all adjuncts whatever.’ ( Br.S . II. i. 14). This is the central 
idea underlying Samkara’s system, namely the denial of the reality 
of Sakti and with it of the attributes of personality and self-con¬ 
sciousness in the ultimate reality. Samkara’s Saguna-Brahman is 
admittedly personal and consequently the qualities like omniscience 
and omnipotence belong to Him, but Samkara does not attribute 
ultimate reality to Saguna-Brahman. Thus in Samkara’s system 
there appears to be an irreconcilable difference between the two 
aspects of Brahman. 

According to Jiva Gosvamin, Bhagavat is the ultimate reality 
and Brahman is the undifferentiated (nirvisesa) state of Bhagavat; 
Brahman is unqualified but Bhagavat is infinitely qualified by an 
infinity of blessed and perfect attributes. In Bhagavat all the Saktis 
are energized into a dynamic state, while in Brahman they remain 
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in a potential state. Therefore, Brahman is not predicable as a 
‘knower’, though He is essentially knowledge; but Bhagavat being 
in possession of activated saktis is omniscient, omnipotent etc. In 
between comes the Paramatman, who is the inner-controller being 
possessed of ample mayd-sakti and a part of cit-sakti (kevalam 
jnanam Brahm-eti sabdyate; antaryamitvamaya-maydsakti-pracura 
cicchaktyamsa-visistam Paramatm-eti; paripurna-sarva-sakti-visitfam 
Bhagavan it?). 6 

In the Sarvasamvddinl, Jiva Gosvamin has relied on Ramanuja’s 
interpretation of Br.S. from I i. 2 to I.i. 12. For while commenting 
on these aphorisms, Ramanuja states that, individual soul is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the bheddbheda 
relation in so far as it is a part ( arhsa ) of Brahman. Its non-differ- 
ence from Brahman is essential (svabhdvika) , while its difference 
is due to limiting adjuncts ( aupadhika ). Brahman is the sole cause 
of the world, free from all shadow of imperfections and comprises 
within itself all auspicious qualities such as omniscience, et cetera 
and is of the nature of supreme bliss. (Br.S. I. i. 4). Ramanuja 
then rejects the theory of Brahman being undifferentiated intelli¬ 
gence and affirms that, ‘the texts prove that Brahman possesses 
attributes such as thinking et cetera in their real literal sense.’ 
[Br.S. I. i. 12). 

Jiva Gosvamin, however, differs from Ramanuja and Madhva 
in his inteipretation of tat tvam asi. He first says: tat tvam-as-lty- 
adi sdstram api tat prema-param eva jneyam, tvam ev—amuka itivat’. 
Later he states: ‘tatra jiv-esarayor-atyant-dbhede yugapad-vidy- 
avidynsryatv-udy-dnupapattis ca purvam vivrtd, ‘tat tvam asi’ ity-adau 
laksaya tv-atyant-dbhede tad avisatve ca saman-aiva? Thus accord¬ 
ing to Jiva Gosvnmin tat is Brahman and tvam is jiva but the asi 
does not imply their identity, but is copulative and indicates the 
bond of love between Him and the individual soul. 

According to the Gaudiya- vaisnavas, tat tvam asi is not a mafia- 
vakya but is a partial truth, while the essential basis of the Vedas 
is the pranava or the mystic syllable aum, which has been elucidated 
in the Gayatrl . 8 This view was also propounded by Madhva. 9 

According to Jiva Gosvamin (Sarva-samvddinl, p. 21), who 
quotes from the Brhat-samhitd quoted by Madhva in his commentary 
on the Br.S. I. i. 47 a mahd-vakya must be a composite whole vdkya- 
samvdaya) containing the following characteristics: upakrama (com¬ 
mencement), upasarhhara (conclusion), abhydsa (repetition), apur- 
vatd (that unseen virtue which is a relation superinduced, not be¬ 
fore possessed, unseen but efficacious to connect **the consequence 
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with its past and remote cause and to bring about in a distant period 
or in another world the relative effect), phala (result or reward) 
arthavada (statements of puranas etc., corroborating Vedic injunctions 
necessary for the purpose of imparting an useful knowledge; they 
are authoritative only as forming a unitary passage with sentences 
inculcating an injunction by demonstrating the praiseworthiness of 
what is enjoined) and upapatti (reasoning). According to Jiva Gos- 
vamin, the meaning of a maha-vakya must follow from the upakrama 
and the upasamhara, that is, the hypothesis and conclusion must be 
reconcilable, and the maha-vakya must be repeated many times in 
the text, similarly the maha-vakya must be susceptible to the other 
means of interpretation (limga) mentioned above. Then the maha- 
vakya has to be tested by means of anvaya (concomitance) and 
vyatireka (logical discontinuance) 10 and by the maxim of gati-samdn- 
yat ( Br. S. I.i.10), which establishes equal validity for all statements 
in the Upanisads. Only the Pranava can be established as maha- 
vakya by means of these logical proofs. It is held, that for these 
reasons Caitanya had told Prakasananda 11 : ‘The meaning of the Pra¬ 
nava has been explained in the Gayatrl, and has been further eluci¬ 
dated in the catuhslokV by which is meant here four verses from the 
Bh.P. (II. ix. 32-35), also quoted by Caitanya. In these verses the 
Lord says: ‘I alone existed before the creation; the phenomenal world- 
gross and subtle—and their cause the pradhana did not exist; after 
creation I also exist; I am this phenomenal world; what remains 
after its dissolution is also I. That which can be perceived (as) 
without artha (i.e. paramariha-vastu or Lord Himself), but which 
is not self-revealing within the Self, know that as my maya; it is 
like an appearance and darkness. 12 Just as the great fundamental 
elements (maha-bhutas) diffuse themselves through all beings or 
remain outside them so also I am related to them, who bow to me. 13 
That which is manifest always and everywhere (and can be esta¬ 
blished) by anvaya and vyatireka, is the real subject matter of in¬ 
quiry by those who seek My Reality.’ 

It is in this discussion with Prakasananda, that Caitanya affirm¬ 
ed the doctrine of parinama and explained vivartta as dehe dtma- 
buddhi (illusory identification of self with the body, CC. I. vii. 116). 
But by parinama, Caitanya meant the parinama of sakti and not of 
Brahman. Thus the objection that, if vivartta-vada is not accepted, 
Brahman will become vikarl or modified, is answered. For though 
Br. S. I. iv. 26, 14 establishes the doctrine of parinama, the Sveta- 
svatara says that Brahman is ‘ nuikalam , nifkriyam, santam, nira- 
vadyam, niranjanam’. Therefore Jiva Gosvamin says (PS, 72): 
‘svarupavyuha-rupa-dravydkhya-saktirnpen-aiva parinamate na tu 
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svaruperjL-eti gamyate yath=aiva cinta-manih.’ That is, modification 
takes place in the sakti of Brahman not in the essence; just as the 
‘wish-fulfilling jewel’ produces gold everyday without undergoing 
any substantial change, or as the magnet attract the iron. As Jiva 
Gosvamin says in the PS (72): ‘tasmdn=nirvikar<idisvabhavena sato 
pi Paramdtmanali acintya-sakty-adina parindm-adikam bhavati cinta- 
many-ayaskant-ddlndm sarvqrtha-prasava-loha-cdlan-adi-vat. This is 
due to the acintya-sakti of Brahman which is signified in Br. S. II. i. 28. 
This point is further elucidated by Jiva Gosvamin while comment¬ 
ing on Bh. P. XI. xxiv. 19 in this connection when he says: ‘ tatra sd 
mdydkhyd parvndma-saktis ca dvividhd varnyate; nimittdmio maya 
upaddnamsah pradhdnam iti: tatra kevala saktir nimittam; tad vyuha 
mayi t-dpaddnam iti vivekah. That is, maya is the parinqma sakti, 
but is divisible into two; one of them is also called maya which 
remains as pure sakti and is the efficient cause; while the material 
cause is pradhana which is a conglomeration of gunas. n 

In the PS., Jiva Gosvamin, categorizes nimitta-maya into kdla, 
daiva, karman, and svabhava. Kdla is a function (vrtti, Bh.P. III. 
v. 26) of Paramatman by which the equilibrium of the three gunas 
in Prakrti is disturbed and effects are brought about. The karman 
is described as the efficient cause of this disturbance, and consti¬ 
tutes acts done not by the real ego but by the empirical ago (prdkrta 
ahamkdra) in phenomenal existence, causing rebirth and bondage. 
Such acts as devotional worship, which proceed from the real ego 
of the Jiva, are not to be included in this category. That which 
directs karman towards the production of results is called daiva (tad 
eva phal-abhimukham abhivyaktam daivam ). The svabhava con¬ 
sists of impressions left by karman (tat samskdrah). 

The upddana-maya or material cause consists of dravya, k$etra, 
prana, dtman and vikara. Dravya consists of the five elements in 
their subtle forms; k?etra is prakrti; prana is the vital breath; dtman 
is the prakrta ahamkdra or the empirical ego subject to sense expe¬ 
rience; the vikara consists of the five senses and the five gross ele¬ 
ments, of which the body is a collocation ( samghata ). 

Here it may be argued on the basis of Samkhya theory of evolu¬ 
tion, that, Brahman cannot be the material cause of the world which 
is of a nature different from Brahman. To this Baladeva replies 
that, the effect need not necessarily be the same as or similar to the 
cause. If the cause and the effect were the same, then they cannot 
be called cause and effect (Suk?ma on G-Bh. II. i. 13). 

As Saihkara has contradicted his (i.e. Vyasa’s) conclusion of 
Br. S. I. iv. 26 in Br. S. I. iv. 27, Caitanya told PrfckaSananda that, 
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Samkara attempted to show that Vyasa is wrong, and established the 
vivartta-vdda. Prakasananda’s difficulty was that, effects must have 
some cause behind them, and a mere efficient cause cannot explain 
the origination of the substratum of the effect; again, effects which 
are not true cannot have for their material cause that which is true, 
nor can they have for their material cause that which is absolutely 
non-existent. So, since the material cause of the world can neither 
be true nor be anything which is absolutely non-existent, the monists 
are forced to admit as material cause a category which neither exists 
nor non-exists in order to explain this false world appearance which 
is neither existent nor non-existent. Hence ‘the concept of avidya’, 
as Prof. S. N*. Das Gupta has pointed out ‘is thus plainly unintel¬ 
ligible and inconsistent.’ 16 To obviate this difficulty, Vidyaraijya 
writes in the Pancadasi: (III. 38.40) ‘There is a divine power which 
controls everything from the bliss-sheath downwards . . This power 
shines with a semblance of consciousness (because) it is imbued 
with the reflection of cit; when he is associated with this power 
Brahman is called isvara.’ We have already seen that this is the posi¬ 
tion of the Gaudlya-uaisnauas also, only to them the highest reality 
is God with all his saktis, that is the reverse of the monistic position. 

According to Caitanya, the world is not eternal but not false 
either. Had the world been eternally existent, as it is, then the 
causal operation would become meaningless; had it been absolutely 
non-existent, then the notion of causal operation to produce the ab¬ 
solutely non-existent would be equally meaningless. The world 
exists in the ultimate cause in an unmanifested form, and is pro¬ 
duced in a manifest form by the Lord’s power. 

According to Caitanya, j iva-tattva is sakti and Kr§na-tattva is 
saktimat of which the proof will be found in the VP. and the Gita.’ 
(CC. I. vii. 12). According to the VP. (VI. vii. 21) “Vi?nu-.safcti, is 
called -pard-rnkti; there is another sakti known as ksetrajna-sakti, 
while another sakti is called avidyd-karma-sakti.' A similar state¬ 
ment is found in the Gita (VII. 5) on which Visvanatha Cakravartin 
has commented that, jiva-sakti has been called superior to avidya 
or mdyd-sakti, because the former is sentient while latter is insen¬ 
tient. But as JIva Gosvamin has explained in the PS (26-39), jiva 
is a part of the Bhagavat as the ground or the substratum of the 
tatasthd jiva-sakti, and not of the Bhagavat as the displayer of the 
svarupa-iakti (jiva-Sakti-vMitfasy-aiva tava jivo’msa, na tu 
Suddhasya, jivasya tac=chakti-rupatven-aiv-amsatvam ity=etad 
vyanjayatij. Jiva -Sakti is called tatasthd because it does not belong 
to the category of rrmyd-iakti which is external to the Bhagavat or 
to the internal cit-Sakti which appertains solely to Bhagavat. (atha 
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tatastham ca ubhaya-kotav-apravitfatvad eva). Still the jiva-sakti 
is called cid-rupa to distinguish it from the insentient mayd-sakti. 

About the relation between jiva and Bhagavat, Jiva Gosvamin 
has said in the PS (31) that jiva is a part of the sakti of Brahman 
(taira sakti-rupatven-aiv-aihsatvam vyanjayati). This also follows 
from the Gita (XV.7) and the Br.S. (II.iii.43 GBh.) because, jiva 
being limited by mayd cannot be a part of Brahman who is free 
from maya, not can it be said that jiva is a part of Brahman 
in the same sense as a small piece of stone severed from a 
large stone; for, according to the scriptures Brahman cannot be 
divided. Therefore Baladeva Vidyabhusana concludes that, in reality 
jiva is a part of Bhagavat, being a manifestation of His sakti (tat- 
tvam ca tasya tac—chaktitvat, siddham). 

But as jiva-sakti is not located in Bhagavat, how can He be 
related to the former? In answer to this objection, Jiva Gosvamin 
quotes the following verse from the Bh.P. (XI. xxii. 7): ‘All other 
minor tattvas or principles are seen entering into one, and all tat¬ 
toos exist more or less either as cause or as effect.’ From this Jiva 
Gosvamin concludes that jiva-sakti has projected itself (or has been 
projected) in the Saktimat-Paramatman (saktimati Paramdtmani 
jiv-akhya-sakty-anupravesa-vivaksy-aiva tayor-aikya-pak$e hetur- 
ity—abhipraiti). (PS. 34.) 

But though jiva is a part of Bhagavat, the former must be distin¬ 
guished from the avataras who are also His part. Hence, as Caitanya 
explained to Sanatana Gosvamin, Svayam Bhagavan is advaya-jndna- 
tattva and His essential form is with His saktis; He emanates in two 
forms: svdmsa (authentic part) from which the avataras are evolved 
and vibhinn-£ihsa (dispersed part) which forms the jiva. (CC II. 
xxii. 5-7). The two categories of svdinsa and vibhinn-drhsa are 
mentioned by Sanatana Gosvamin in his Vaipnava-tosani commentary 
while commenting on Bh.P. X. lxxxvii. 20), where he has also quoted 
a verse from the Maha-Vardha-purana. Jiva Gosvamin, however, 
makes the position very clear in the PS (45): tasya dvividhd amsah 
svariifah vibhinn-amsas ca; vibhinn-driisas-tatastha sakty-dtmikd jiva 
iti vakgyate. * r *^ r 'ini, 

According to Caitanya, Isvara is like a roaring fire and the Jivas 
are like so many sparks of the sizes of atoms and infinite in number, 
(CC. I. vii. Ill), hence the former is known as vibhu-cit and the 
latter as anu-cit; but the avataras are always vibhu-cit. This posi¬ 
tion has been developed by Jiva Gosvamin in the PS. According 
to him, as Bhagavat is the ground of the jiva-Sakti |he jiva is a part, 
but an infinitesimal part of Bhagavat; moreover, as the jiva, as point- 
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ed out above, is liable to come under the influence of maya-iakti it 
cannot come into contact with His essential dakti (svarupa-sakti), 
which is unaffected by this influence. But on account of its ultimate 
affinity with Bhagavat, the jiva always has the capacity of releasing 
himself from bondage, but even in a state of liberation the jiva 
retains its identity, but is placed beyond the influence of mdyci. 

To explain the essential character of jiva, Jiva Gosvamin cites 
the authority of Jamatrmuni, said to have been a predecessor of 
Ramanuja. According to this authority, jiva is neither a deity, nor 
a man, nor a movable animal, nor an immovable plant; it is neither 
the body, nor the senses, nor the mind, nor life, nor intellect; it i3 
neither an insentient object, nor liable to change, nor yet consisting 
of mere consciousness. It has the capacity to illuminate itself 
fsvasmai svayarh-prakasah) , uniform (eka-rupah) possessor of its 
own identity (sva-rupa-bhak) , conscious ( cetanah ), capable of per¬ 
vasion (vyapti-silah) , possessing consciousness and bliss ( cit-anand - 
atmakah), subject of ego (aham-drthah) , different in different field 
(body) ( prati-k?etram bhinnah), atomic in size (anuh), always pure 
(nitya-nirmalah) , individual possessor of the attributes of knowledge, 
action, and enjoyment (jndtrtva-kartrtva-bhoktrtva-nija-dharmakah ), 
and the possessor of the natural tendency of finally resolving itself 
into a part of the Paramatman (Paramatmaika-sesa-svabhavah). 

The jiva eternally retains its identity. Its presence in the 
organic body is due to the mayd-sakti, but it is distinct from the 
body and senses. Still it is not an aggregation of consciousness 
(jnana-matr-atmaka na ca) and neither is it insentient in nature 
(na jadah ). It is an eternal element floating about in time and 
space within a controlled system of state and activities, but is 
capable of maintaining its identity through all the states it must pass 
and all the actions it may perform. It possesses attributes of action 
(kartrtva), but that too is derived from God; this does not mean, 
however, that it is merely an agent and has no independence of 
action; it has its limited area of free-will, but in ultimate analysis 
cannot exercise its power or free-will without His permission. As 
Baladeva Vidyabhu$ana says in the G.Bh. II. iii. 42: ‘ kart-api para - 
preritali karot-iti kartrtvam jivasya na nivaryate; tasmat so jivah 
prayojya-karta pares as tu hetukarta; tad anumatim antard asau 
Icartum na saknoti \ Just as the jiva is atomic in size, so he has, 
infinitesimal or, as Vi£vanatha Cakravartin calls it anu-svdtantrya, 
that is 'atomic independence’, 17 hence the jiva is called by Caitanya 
the ‘eternal slave of Kr?na\ (CC. II. xx. 101). 
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The jivas, as Caitanya explained to Sanatana Gosvamin, are of 
two kinds, namely nitya-mukta (freed souls) and nitya-samsari (souls 
in eternal bondage). (CC. II. xxii. 841). 

This has been very clearly enunciated by Jlva Gosvamin in PS 
(44): r tad evam anantd eva jiv&khyd tatasthah saktayah; tatra 
tdsaih varga-dvayam; eko-vargah anadita eva Bhagavcfit unmukhdh 
anyas tu anadita eva Bhagavat-parammukhah svabhavatah tadiya 
jiidna-bhavdt tadiya jnan-abhijLvat ca\ That is, there are two class 
groups among the infinite number of jivas or tatastha-Saktimats; 
one class is devoted to Bhagavat from eternity, while the jivas be¬ 
longing to the other class have turned their faces away from Him 
also from the beginning of time. The jivas of the former class are 
never influenced by mdya; on the other hand, the grace of the Lord 
descends on them in the shape of his svarupa-sakti. But the jivas 
of the second group not being protected by His grace, in the shape 
svariipa-sakti, can be overcome by mayd, for though the jivas are 
essentially cit, they are atomic in size. 

Jiva Gosvamin has further classified the graceless jivas in the 
Pritirsandarbha as vahirmukha and vidvesin. The vahirmukha 
jivas are indifferent, averse to Bhagavat, and may be sub-divided 
into two groups, namely, (1) those who having obtained a sight of 
the deity are still absorbed in mundane affairs; (2) those who having 
a sight of the deity directly disregard him. The Vidvesin or hostile 
jivas are also sub-divided into two groups, namely, (1) the positively 
ill-disposed jivas, who having received the grace of the Bhagavat 
are incapable of relishing it due to their lack of zest ( aruci ), and 
(2) those who have a distorted perception ( vaikrtya ). These four 
types are likened to four types of men who develope an aversion 
to sweet foods for different reasons: one may be organically so de¬ 
fective that he is unable to realize sweetness, though when seeing 
others enjoying it, he does not despise it; a second person may 
despise sweet food; a third person being fond of foods with sour 
or bitter taste is hostile to sweet food; while a fourth person’s sense 
is so depraved or damaged that sweet food tastes to him as bitter. 
None of these types can ever have a true realization, unless they 
are cured of their defects through the action of premarbhakti. 

The salvation of a graceless person comes, when after travelling 
through cycles of life and death, he comes into contact with a 
liberated soul, who alone can cure him. (CC.4I. xxii. 12-13). Then 
he turns his mind towards Krsna and gradually progresses along 
the path of devotion. Kpsoa is also always eager to cast his power 
of blissful enjoyment in the heart of his worshippers and salve their 
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bruised soul to make them fit to be his devotees. As Jiva Gosvamin 
says in the Pr. S. (65): tasya hladinya eva kdpi sarv-anand-^tis^yini 
vjrttir nityam bhdkta-vrnde?v-eva nikpipamaruj Bhagavat prityd- 
khyayd vartate; atas tad anubhavena Sri-Bhagavdn api sfvmad bhak- 
te$u prity-atUayam bhajata iti. But no amount of effort can release 
a person without His grace, and His grace cannot be obtained unless 
the mind has been rendered free from impurities. As Jiva Gosvamin 
says in the Pr S. (7) ‘tatas tat-karana-sudhy=apekfh*ipi tat-sakti- 
pratiphalan—artham eva jneya’. For this karana-suddhi (lit. puri¬ 
fication of instruments or citta-suddhi (purification of the mind) 
it is essential to perform various action to promote bhakti as will 
be related in a later chapter. When the mind is purified of all 
impurities, it becomes capable of receiving the reflection of His 
grace or sakti, and is capable of intuiting Him; at that stage the 
individual attains sameness 18 with Him by virtue of His self-reveal¬ 
ing power, As Jiva Gosvamin says ( Pr.S . 7): ‘tad evarn tat prakZ- 
sena nihse§a-suddha-cittatve siddhe puru§a-karanani tadlya svapra- 
kasatd-sakti-tdddtmy-dpannatayd eva tat prakqAg,t-dbhimdnavanti 
syufy.’ 

The basic idea is that, God is ever eager to redeem the lost souls 
who is engulfed in the grasp of mdya; as soon as he makes an effort 
to release himself, He showers His divine energy in the devotee, 19 
whereupon maya is transformed into knowledge, vidyd, and burns 
the adjuncts of the jiva, which become its fuel, and is extinguished 
(Srldhara Svamin on Bh.P. I. iii. 34). Then comes mukti or com¬ 
plete immersion in the divine bliss of coming into contact with his 
attributes ( Bhagavat-lak?an-dnanda-nimagnatd ). 

Mukti may be of five kinds: (1) sdlokya, attainment of the 
same loka or place of divine habitation with the deity; (2) sartfya, 
attainment of similar magnificence or divine power; (3) sdrupya, 
attainment of similar divine form; (4) sdmipya, attainment of proxi¬ 
mity or nearness to the divinity; (5) sayujya contact with the divine 
Self. 

Of these, the sayujya mukti is almost like the motya 20 of the 
monists, and is indeed destined for the jndmns, but according to the 
vai?navas, jiva never becomes really identical with divinity; still 
a vaifnava almost abhors the sayujya mukti ; the other types of 
mukti confers on the individuals the same enjoyment, but does not 
indicate that a jiva will ever enjoy co-equal power with the Lord, 
or share His power. 

The Buddhist doctrine of impermanence implies a negative 
absolute on a substratum of vacuity, and the ultimate release is an 
indefinable nirvatia. The monistic idea is of a Brahman, an ineffably 
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positive absolute, but in which all features and action and energy 
cease, because in that they never existed and are mere illusions of 
mind; hence the ultimate release for the monist is an absolute ident¬ 
ity with Brahman in an indefinable state. The Gaudlya-uai?riauas 
do not actually deny this monistic possibility of ultimate merger 
with Brahman, but they pine for a yet higher state of .realization, 
a state of perpetual activated bliss. But this state is equally un- 
definable. As Vilvamamgala says: 

madhuram madhuram vapur asya vibhor 
madhuram madhuram t'adanam madhuram 
madhu-gandhi madhu-smitam etad aho 
madhuram madhuram madhuram madhuram 21 

A vaisnava can apprehend Krsna, but then he fails to describe 
Him. A monist says ‘He is not this, He is not this;’ and a vaisnava 
says: ‘He is bliss, verily He is bliss 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 

This is the central idea of acintya-bheddbheda; after his journey 
through innumerable cycles of birth and death, a jiva is at last 
released, not in a vacuum, nor indeed to be merged in an indefinable 
union with the ultimate reality, but to retain his identity and enjoy 
His bliss. The jiva still remains an atomic-cit, because he still 
retains an atomic non-empirical ego (aprdkrta aham). 

1 See Appendix A. 

2 Sarvasarm-adini ed bv Rasik Mohan Vidya-bhu$ana, Vamgiya Sahitya Pari$at, 
od. (1327 B S ), p. 38. Advayatattva or unity means that. Brahman as the 
ultimate reality is self-sufficient, wholly independent, and stands by itself, 
Jiva Gosvamin has said elsewhere ‘atha ekam eva svariipam saktitvena sakti- 
viattvena ca virajati ’ This is based on the Bh P. 

3 In the Siddhantaratna (vm. 31) Baladeva slates that his teacher was Radha- 
Damodara, (See Introduction p. iv to Vrdanta-syamantaka. Ed. by U. C. 
Bhattacarya, Punjab Oriental Series. No xix, Lahore, 1929). This is corro¬ 
borated by a verse quoted in the introduction to Baladeva’s Sahitya Kaumudl 
N. S. P. Bombay, 1897). For visesa see ibid, p 11. 

4. Siiksma on G.Bh III u. 31: Baladeva Vidyabhusana Siddhav ta-ratna (Saras- 
vati Bhavan Texts, Benares, 1927). 

5 Brhad-Bhagavatamrta II, n. 196 The verse attributed to damkara here is as 
follows: 

satyapi hhed-upagame ndiha tav-aham na mamakinas tvam 
samndro hi taramgah kvacana samudro na taramgah 
It should be noted that no one with the remotest connection with Madhva 
would have quoted Samkara so respectfully and as an authority. 

6 Bhdgavat-sandarbha , VI. This is based on Bh.P I h 11. See also Cai- 
tanya’s exposition to Prakasananda, CC, I vii. 111-13. 

7 Pnti-sandarbha, I and VI. R'amanuja has explained tat tvam asi on the basis 
of Samanadhikarana, Br S. I. i-13 and V eddrthasamgraha LXXXII. Madhva in 
his commentary on the Chandoaya Upamsad reads it as sa atma a-tat-tvam-aai. 
Apparently Jiva Gosvamin’s explanation of tat tvam asi was not found to be 
entirely satisfactory. Hence Visvanatha Cakravartin proposed that just as king’s 
officers arc called rdjapurusa, similarly the phrase establishes a subordinate 
relationship between tat and tvam and not their identity. There is also another 
explanation* tasya-tvam-tattvam (sasthi tatpuru?a compound), therefore tat- 
Ivam asi means, asya (of that Brahman) tvam (you individual soul) asi (are) 
meaning ‘You are of Brahman’ i.e. His slave. This exegesis based on grammar, 
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seems to be open to even greater objection than the use of laksand. See also 

TS LH. 

8. Caitanya to Prakasananda CC. II. xxv. 78. In support of Caitanya’s views see 

Prasna Up. V. 2; M&nqiukya-Up. I. Taittirlya-Up. I. viii: Gita xvii, 27. Yoga- 
su.tra, Samadhvp&da, 27. 

9. Anuvyakhyana, I. 9-11. According to Madhva, bharga (of the Gayatri) indicates 
Him, and of the vyalirli, bhuh means bhumatah because Brahman is abundance 
(of being), bhuvah means bhavanad, because He brings everything into exist¬ 
ence, and svah means sutvad because He possesses the attributes of felicity. 

10 The statement ‘wherever there is smoke there is fire’ is an example of anvaya, 
and ‘where there is no fire there is no smoke’ is an example of vyatiiteka. The 
same criterion for testing a maha-vakya was adopted by Sadananda in his 
Vedantasara, lx xvii. 

11 For the meeting of Caitanya and Prakasananda see above p. 213 CC. I, vii. 101- 
139; II. xxv. 72-112. 

12. Sun’s reflection can be seen when there is sunlight, and not in darkness; but 
the reflection is not the sun neither is it located m the sun; similarly maya can 
appear only when He releases His mdya-sakti, (see below), but it does not 
pertain to Him. 

13. According to Jiva Gosvamm ( Krama-sandarva) this verse (Bh P. II. ix. 34) 
explains the mystique of preman (prenmo rahasyatvam). 

14. However, m Br S. I. iv 26. (dtma-krteh parvndmat) gamkara says: Brahmana 
eva vikar-atman-ayam pannamah (Brahman is the material cause of the 
world for that reason also, that the sacred text speaks of Brahman and its modi¬ 
fication into the self of its effect as co-ordinated). See G Bh. l-i. 26-27: ‘mmxttam 
kutastham tu upadanam iti'. 

15 Here vyuha seems to stand for guna-vyilha Bh P. IV. xxix, 70. See Vedantasara 
of Sadananda (xxvi): sakti-dvaya-vad ajndn-opahitam caitanyam, sva-pradha- 
nataya nimxttam sv-opadhi-pradhdnatayd upadanam ca bhavati. But after defin¬ 
ing ajndna, the Vedantasara xm quotes Svetasvatara, (I 3) as: dev-atma-saktim 
svagunai nirgudhdm (the self-power of God (is) hidden in his own qualities). 
For awtrana and viksepa saktis see ibid, xxni 

26 S. N. Das Gupta, op. cit. II p. 13 

17 Visvanatha Cakravartm. Sarvartha-darsmi, VII. 14. X. 87 20, 32, 38 

18 The word used here is tdddtmya, which is different from ‘identity’; there is no 
really English equivalent for tdddtmya which means something like this: when 
a stream of water falls into a ditch, there is tdddtmya between the ditch and the 
stream so long as the fall continues, or when two strips of metal are beaten 
together to form one strip, there is ‘tdddtmya’ , but the two metals do not loose 
their separate identities. 

19. See Tagore: ‘amdr milan lagi tumi ascha kabe theke'. 

20 A vaisnava cannot countenance even the desire for moksa As Krsna-das Kavi- 
raj says' ‘Verily, deceit is but another name for dark nescience and includes 
the desire for dharma, artha. kama, and moksa. But, of these the desire for 
moksa is the worst type of deceit which causes the disappearance of devotion 
to Krsna (Krsnabhakti). CC. I. l 50-51. 

21 ‘Bliss, bliss indeed is grl-Krsna (vibhu), bliss, bliss is His face, bliss, bliss, 
is His fragrance; bliss, bliss is His smile, bliss, bliss, bliss bliss.* Srt-Krsna- 
karn&mrta, (XCII), which was one of the two texts brought by Caitanya from 
south India. This verse has been beautifully rendered by Krsna-das Kaviraj in 
CC. II. xxi. 116-17, where Caitanya explains this verse to Sanatana Gosvamin. 
See also Tagore, madhur tomdr ses ys na pai. 
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APPENDIX A 
Arthapatti 

Definition means that the special characteristic is existent only 
in the object under definition and nowhere else, hence its difference 
with olliers has to be pointed out, before the identity of the object 
can be defined or established. 

Arthdpatti, is generally translated as ‘presumption’ or ‘impli¬ 
cation’ where a certain uncontradicted hypothesis, without the as¬ 
sumption of which an obscure fact of experience becomes inexpli¬ 
cable, is imperatively demanded for the explanation of an observed 
fact of experience. Thus, when one knows from an independent 
source that Devadatta is living, though not found at his house 
a natural hypothesis would be that he must be somewhere outside 
the house; for, otherwise either the present observation of his ab¬ 
sence from the house is false, or the previous knowledge that he is 
living is false. Similarly, if Devadatta is not seen to eat, but is 
visibly improving in health, it has to be presumed that he is eating 
stealthily. The power or sakti of Brahman is implied in many pas¬ 
sages of the scriptures; these passages do not clearly state that 
Brahman has sakti, but they cannot be explained unless Sakti of 
Brahman is inferred by implication. 

The Purva-mimdmsd and most vedanta schools accept arthapatti 
as a separate pramana. The Madhvas however, do not subscribe 
to this view and include arthdpatti as a mode of anumdna. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

RADHA-KRSNA 

The Gau^Iya-vaipnauas believe that the Bh P. is Vyasa’s own 
commentary on the Br.S., and Gopala Bhatta has quoted the 
Garuijta-purdna in his Hari-bhakti-vildsa (X. 394) as an authority 
to uphold this view. Therefore, it is maintained that any statement 
in the Bh.P. has equal validity with the Upanigadic statements. 
The Bh.P. (I. iii. 28) after describing nineteen incarnations states: 

ete c—dmia-kaldh pumsah Kronas tu Bhagavan svayam, 
Indr-ari-vyakulam lokarh mrdayanti yuge yuge. 1 

On the authority of this verse, Jiva Gosvamin maintains that 
Kr$na of the Mahabharata is not an avatdra or an incarnate being, 
but the deity himself (avatdrin), manifested in his perfect form as 
the Bhagavat, or the Advaya-jnana-tattva. 

Kr$na or Advaya-jnana-tattva has three forms (rupas) namely 
(1) Brahman the undifferentiated, formless, bliss-in-itself; (2) Para- 
matman or the inner controller; and (3) Bhagavan, who is the Lord 
of Para-vyoman, husband of LaksmI, also known as purv-a-tattva? 

There are three types of avataras of Kr$na, namely ams-dvataras, 
gun-dvataras and sakty-avatdras. Karnarnava-sayin, Garbhoda-sayin 
Ksiroda-£ayin and Matsya, Kurma, Varaha etc. are ams-dvataras. 

Brahma, Visnu and Siva are known as gun-dvatdras; they emanate 
from the Garbhoda-Sayin and are intended respectively to create, 
maintain, and destroy the world; they are known as gun-dvataras 
because they are the presiding deities of the three guvas, namely 
sattva, rajas, and tamas, Vi$nu presiding over sattva, Brahma over 
rajas and Siva over tamas. 

The best of the jlvas like Sanaka the sage, Pfthu, Vyasa etc. are 
sometimes imbued with the Lord’s power and knowledge, and they 
are known as sakty-avatdras or sakty-dveS-dvataras. 

Besides the incarnations, Kr$i?a can manifest Himself in pra- 
kdia-rupa and vildsa-rupa. When He appears in different forms 
which retain His essence, those forms are known as vildsa-rupa, 
but when He manifests Himself in the same form but in different 
bodies, they are called prakdsa-rupa; the form in which the same 
Kj9Q{i married sixteen thousand women is known as his prakdJa- 
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rupa ( Bh.P . X. 1. ix. 2) and (X. xxiii. 3). Narayana, Balarama, 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samkar$ana are His vildsa-rupas. 

Vasudeva, Samkar§ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are also 
mentioned as Krsna’s emanations as four vyuhas as well as pra- 
bhava-vildsa (CC. I. v. 20; II. xx. 155-170). Kr^na as Narayana 
rests in Para-vyoman with the four vyuhas, just as Knu>a in Dva¬ 
raka is associated with four of them. From Vasudeva emanates 
Kesava, Narayana and Madhava, from Samkar?ana emanates 
Govinda, Visnu and Madhusudana, from Pradyumna emanates, 
Trivikrama, Vamana and Srldhara; and from Aniruddha emanates 
Hr§ikesa, Padmannbha and Damodara. These twelve emanations 
are the presiding deities of the twelve months respectively beginning 
from Margasir^a. The four vyuhas have eight vildsa forms; Vasu- 
deva’s vildsa forms are Adhok§aja and Purusottma; Sarhkarsana’s 
vildsa forms are Upendra and Acyuta; Pradyumna’s vildsa forms 
are Nrsimha, and Janiirdana; and Aniruddha’s vildsa forms are Hari 
and Krsna 3 . 

The dhaman (abode) of Krsna is located in the highest plane. 
The universe consists of fourteen bhiivanas (worlds) of which seven 
are lokas, namely PrthivI, Antariksa, Svarga, Mahar, Jana, Tapas, 
and Satya; the other seven are pain las, namely, Atala, Vitala, Sutala, 
Rasatala, Talatala, Mahatala and Patala. These are enveloped by 
eight sheaths or dvaranas of Prakrti, beyond which there is the en¬ 
veloping ocean called Karana-samudra or Viraja. Beyond this is the 
Siddha-loka, the abode of nirvisesa Brahman, and the goal of the 
jnanins (monists); those who obtain sdyujya-mukti attain this loka, 
where there is only cit-svarupa divested of all display of sakti. Be¬ 
yond Siddha-lo/ca lies the Para-vyoman or Vaikuntha, the abode of 
Narayana and Lak§ml attended by three saktis, namely, Sri, Bhu, 
and Lila. In Para-vyoman, there is cit-sakti-vildsa (display) and 
here the avatdras of Bhagavat (Krsna) reside with their respective 
retinues, but some of them reside in Brahmanda. Only the adepts 
in bhakti-yoga can attain Para-vyoman. Beyond the Para-vyoman 
lies the Kr$na-loka, which is known as Goloka or Svetadvlpa. Goloka 
being the realization of Krona’s hladini-sakti, which is the intrinsic 
energy of bliss, it is the abode of an excess of intrinsic divine bliss 
(svarupananda-sukhotkarsa). Corresponding to the celestial abode 
of Krsna, there are also terrestrial abodes, namely, Dvaraka, Mathura, 
Gokula and Vrndavana. Of these, Gokula and Vrndavana are higher 
than Dvaraka or Mathura, because in the latter places Kr$na mani¬ 
fested his majesty and magnificence, so these are attainable by those 
bhaktas who are attracted by these qualities. But; the higher types 
of bhaktas, namely, those who are possessed of sakhya- vdtsalya- or 
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madhura-bhava find themselves in Gokula or Vrndavana, which is 
the highest terrestrial abode of Krsna, though both are included with¬ 
in Vraja-dhama. The difference between the terrestrial and celes¬ 
tial abodes is that in Vrndavana, Kr$na manifests both his prdkrta 
(mundane) and aprakrta (celestial) Kids/ while in Golaka, only the 
latter is displayed. Krona’s manifest and unmanifest lilds and the 
prdkrta- and aprakrta- dhamans, are the expression, symbolical or 
ostensible, of a mystical inter-relation between the finite and the 
infinite, the phenomenal and the transcendental. 

Like the dhamans, the parikaras (retinues) of Krsna even in 
his terrestrial abodes are eternal and resemble Him not only in 
intrinsic divine qualities, but also in praJcrti (temperament) vesa 
(dress) and llld. The Yadavas are His parikaras in Mathura and 
Dvaraka, and the gopas and gopis (cowherds and milkmaids) in 
Vyndavana. 

Krsna or Bhagavat is free from the influence of the gunas, which 
can influence only the jivas and are due to His mdya-sakti. The 
Bhagavat has three saktis (energies) which possess the characteris¬ 
tics of acintyatva and svdbhavikatva, that is, the conception of sakti 
is beyond the reach of human intelligence or logical proof ( tark - 
dsaha), and the saktis are capable of bringing about effects, which 
do not appear, possible rationally. The relation between sakti and 
saktimat (possessor of .safcti) is of acintya-bhedabheda (inscrutable 
relation of difference in identity). But, as stated above, in the PS, 
Jiva Gosvamin (34; 37; 41) has discussed the relation between 
sakti and saktimat, and on the basis of Bh P. (XI. xxii. 7 and 
X. xv. 35) has enunciated the doctrine of paraspar-dnupraveia, 
which may be rendered as ‘mutual pervasion’. The saktis are also 
natural ( svabhavika ) to the Bhagavat. 

The Bhagavat possesses three saktis, namely (1) svarupa, (2) 
tafasthd (3) bahiramgd. The svarupa- is also called antaramgd- or 
cit-, the tafastha- as jwa and the bahiramgd- as mdya-sakti, and 
corresponds to the para-, ksetrajnd- and avidyd-sakti mentioned in 
the VP (VI. vii. 60). 

As the name, implies, the svarupa- or antaramgd- sakti consti¬ 
tutes the intrinsic energy of Bhagavat, and is inseparable from Him, 
indeed His essential nature is manifested through this sakti which 
is located in His very self. As the Bhagavat is Saccidananda, the 
svarupa-sakti has also three attributes corresponding to the three 
aspects: in the sat aspect it is sandhini-sakti; in the cit aspect it is 
samvit-iakti, and in the ananda aspect, it is the hlddini-sakti. Of 
these three, the qualities of sandhini devolves into samvit, and the 
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latter’s qualities into hladini ; hence hladini according to 6rl- 
dhara Svamin (VP. 1. xii. 69) is the principal energy. 

In explaining sandhini-sakti, Jiva Gosvamin in his Bhagavat- 
sandarbha (118) quotes from the Chdndogya. (VI. ii. 1): ‘Sad eva 
saumy=edam agre asit’ and states that sandhini is the iakti 
by which the Bhagavat creates and maintains and which obtains 
for Him all objects irrespective of time and space; by the samvit- 
sakti He knows and is known; and by the hlddini-iakti, he enjoys 
and is enjoyed. 5 The svarupa-sakti cannot be touched by mdyd, 
hence it is called foiddha. Thus Bhagavat being uncontaminated by 
mdyd, He can be attained only when the jiva is no longer under the 
control of mdyd, that is under its evolutes, the prakrti and the three 
gunas. 

Though the three saktis are simultaneously manifested, their 
potency is not always in equal proportion. When the sandhini-sakti 
predominates, it is known as the ddhdra-sakti, which is responsible 
for the creation of the dhamans etc; when the samvit-sakti predo¬ 
minates, the result is knowledge, and it is this sakti which causes 
knowledge to illumine the minds of the devotees; and when the 
hlddini-sakti predominates, it brings about bhakti (devotion). When 
the three saktis are combined in equal potency, then the vUuddha- 
sattva, is known as murti ( Bhagavat-sandarbha, 118). 

Of all the three saktis, the hladini is the most important. The 
Bhagavat bestows it on his devotees, and the sakti then is transform' 
ed into pnti (love), which again is enjoyed by Bhagavat. Thus the 
rapport between the bhakta and the Bhagavat is established and 
maintained by the hladini-Sakti. 

The bahiramga- or maya-sakti is also a sakti of the Bhagavat, 
but it is always extrinsic and alien to Him, just as the antaramga- 
svarupa-sakti is intrinsic and integral of Bhagavat. Like light and 
darkness, Bhagavat and mdyd cannot exist together. The limit of 
mdyd’s reach is the Karavarnava, beyond which are the terrestrial 
abodes of Bhagavat. Hence the mdyd always remains outside the 
dhamans and the essence of Bhagavat, wherefore she is called bahi- 
ramgd (extrinsic). Mdyd cannot relate herself to Bhagavat, even 
when He descends to the phenomenal world to manifest his Uld. This 
peculiar relation between Bhagavat and mdyd, by which He, being 
the toktimat, cannot be predicated by his own sakti is due to his in¬ 
scrutable power. As the Bh.P. (I. xi. 39) says; “Just as the intellect, 

(which has been granted) asylum by the Bhagavat, does not attach 
itself to the physical pleasures or pains, even thoi^gh it (the intel¬ 
lect) remains in the body, similarly the Lord is not attached to mdyS 
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even though He is in mayd; this indeed is His magnificence’. That 
mayo is a s akti of the Bhagavat also follows from the Gita VII. 14 
and Bh-P. II. ix. 33. 

Maya has two functions and two corresponding states, known 
as, jiva-mayd and guna-maya. Jiva-mdyd obscures the essential 
nature of the jivas from themselves and induces in them fondness 
for material objects. Guna-maya is equivalent to pradh&na or pra- 
krti out of which emerges the three evolutes, namely, sattv'a, rajas 
and tamas, which are the constituents of the material world. The 
Lord Himself is both the material and efficient cause of the world; 
but in a limited sense, guna-maya is the efficient cause. Mayd her¬ 
self is insentient ( jada ), hence by itelf she has no creative power, 
but imbued with the Lord’s power, the insentient mayd creates the 
world, that is, all the Brahmandas 

Intermediate between the svarupa-sakti and the mdyd-sakti, is 
the jiva-sakti. The jiva-sakti is distinct from both, and does not 
fall under the categories of either antaramgd or bahiramga, and is 
yet related to both; hence it is called tatasthd, which literally means 
‘situated on the (sea) shore’. With vision obscured and deluded by 
the maya-sakti, the jiva cannot be connected with the svarupa-sakti. 
According to Jamatr, quoted by Jiva Gosvamin (PS. 19), the sub¬ 
stratum of the jiva is knowledge ( jndn-asrayah ), its quality is know¬ 
ledge (jiinna-gunah), it is sentient (cetanah) and beyond prakrti 
(prakrteh parali). And Jiva Gosvamin adds that, jiva is neither in¬ 
sentient (na jada) nor is it liable to modification (na vikari). 

According to the Gita. (XV. 7), jiva is a part of the Lord. This 
has been discussed by Baladeva Vidyabhusana on Br S II. iii. 43 
(amso nand-vyapadesat), where he concludes that jiva is a part of 
Brahman, because it is a part of His sakti (tattvam ca tasya tac=cha 
ktitvdt siddham) For this Baladeva has the authority of Jiva Gos¬ 
vamin who says in the PS (31) tatra sakti-rupatven-aiv-aihsatvam 
vyanjayati■ that is, it is in the form of .4akti only that the jiva can 
be considered to be a part of Brahman. However, as Baladeva Vidya- 
bhu?ana has shown, jiva cannot be a part of the svarupa-sakti; had 
it been so, there would have no difference between the jiva and 
Brahman, but their difference is proclaimed in the scriptures, which 
state that Brahman is the Creator, and the jiva the created. Hence 
it cannot be a part of the svarupa-sakti; the jiva cannot be a part 
of the maya-sakti either, for the Gita iVII. 14) says that jiva goes be¬ 
yond the reaches of mayd. Hence it has been concluded that jiva 
or jivatman is a part of another sakti of Brahman, which is called 
jiva-Sakti or tatasthfi-sakti. 6 
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It has been stated above (p. 282) that, ' madhuram , madhuraih, 
madhuram, madhuram ’ is the central idea of Gaudlya-vai$navism. 
In that idealistic structural framework of bliss, Krsna is the sub¬ 
stratum and Radha the embodiment of bliss, and the consummation 
of the ideal is the identification of the dual conception of Radha and 
K^a as Radha-Kjrsna, representing Sakti and Saktimat as the ulti¬ 
mate conception of divine bliss in its limitless plentitude. 

We have discussed the historicity of Radha elsewhere, 7 but that 
is not necessary tor our present purpose. She is not mentioned in 
the Bh.P., or the VP, nor in the Harivaihsa. It is, therefore, not 
possible, nor indeed is it necessary to establish her identity on an 
empirical basis. She is the idealized form of an ontological con¬ 
ception, none the less real because she is ethereal. The pious 
gosvdmins of Vrndavana have gone into great details in describing 
her; it is in their language that Radha takes a definite form, a human 
form, and the It Id of Radha-Krsna adds a human dimension to subtle 
theological and philosophical discussions. The vivid description of 
Radha and of her union with Krsna are related in everyday human 
terms; but still it is a lila; a sport, but a divine sport, for no ordinary 
human being can take part in nor perceive it. 

Radha is Krsna’s hlddinl-sakti, but she is neither a part nor 
even the representation of the sakti; she is the sakti herself in its 
fullest amplitude. Sri-Kp^a is the Purna-saktimat, Radha is the 
Purna-sakti, or as Baladeva Vidyabhusana writes, 'Rcidha-adyqh 
purndh saktayah .* In the commentary he writes that by adyah (et 
cetera) is meant Candravali. But Radha is superior to Candravali, 
her nearest rival, as Rupa Gosvamin says in his Ujjvala-Nilamani. 9 

tayor apy-ubhayor-madhye Rddhikd sarvathr-adhikd 
mahti-bhdva-svarup=eyarh gunair ati-variyasd 
hladini yd maha-saktih sarva-sakti-variyasl 
tat sdra-bhava-Tup-eyam iti tantre pratifthitd . 9a 

That is, Radha is the realization of the principal emotion being 
the concretized form of the ideal hladini-sakti (the energy of bliss), 
indeed its substratum ( sdra ), in whom the cognizable properties or 
qualities or attributes or accidents of things have been conceived 
as inhering in or affecting the essential nature underlying the pheno¬ 
menon of madhura-rasa. 

The gopis or the milkmaids are Radha’s kdya-vyuha, 10 though 
they differ from her in form and nature. The delight of rasa does 
neither sparkle nor increase without a sufficient nu&ber of partners; 
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therefore the Vraja-dews, that is gopis are manifested as helpmates 
in Radha-Krjna-iila. This Kla has been described in human terms. 
In the Ujjvala-nilamani, (Sambhoga, I. p. 571) Rupa Gosvamin has 
written: 

darsan-dlimgan-ddindm anukulyan nisevaya 
yunor ullasam araihan bhavah sambhoga iryate 

Commenting on this Jiva Gosvamin has written ‘anukulydd tti 
kamamayah sambhogo vyavrttalj..’ 

Here the use of the word ‘fcama*, which means ‘desire*, but is 
usually, and possibly correctly, rendered as ‘sexual desire* needs 
some explanation. MM. Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj has said: £ri-Kr$pa- 
tattva is really kdma-tattva. 6rI-Kr?na’s vija is kdma-vija and Sri- 
Kyspa’s Gayatri is kdma-gayatri. 11 But this kdma is not physical 
desire. Though essentially the mundane (prdkjta) kdma and the 
celestial ( aprdkrta ) kdma are of the same nature, the former is 
impure and the latter is pure, which constitute their basic difference. 
Just as one cannot reach the level of bhava (pure emotion) or mahd- 
bhdva without ridding oneself of the mundane kdma, similarly, it is 
not possible to attain mabd-caitanya (super-consciousness) without 
freeing the self from the celestial kdma. From the action of the 
mundane kdma, the phenomenal world is created; unless this kdma 
is vanquished it is not possible to go beyond the realm of mdyd and 
obtain the state of perpetual emotion (nitya-bhdva). 

‘The mystic Vila of Radha-Krsna i s j n reality a pleasant variation 
in the rhythm of the sweet melody of kdma (kama-kala-vilasa ).... 
It should be remembered that, though Sri-Kpspa is the Parama-puru?a 
(ultimate reality), He is unable to visualize mabd-caitanya, unless 
He is united with Radha. But the union of Kr$na with Radha is 
not possible till she draws to herself the poignancy of the entire 
realm of universal emotion, which she has to hold and retain within 
herself and proceed alone in her adventurous journey of love to¬ 
wards the Parama-puru?a , and at the end dedicate herself at His 
feet. By dedicating herself, Radha takes her eternal place in the 
essence of Sri-Kr$na; and it is only then and not before that Sri- 
Krsna can be called united with Radha or qualified by Radha. At 
other times, Srl-Kr?$a being bereft of his sakti is imperfect (apiirna), 
and therefore incapable of conquering (celestial) kdma .' 12 

Rddha-samge yadd bhdti tadd Madana-mohanah 
anyatha visva-moho’pi svayam Madana-mohitah 

(Govinda-lildmrta , XIII. 29) 

(When Krspa is with Radha, He attracts the whole world, alone 
He may still attract the world, but is Himself influenced by Cupid). 
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In the rdsa-mandala, Radha and Kr$na are surrounded by the 
sakhis; with each sakhi, there is one Kr§na, and they begin to dance. 
When their dance is over, they leave the rdsa-mandala, leaving be¬ 
hind Radha, Krsna and the nitya-siddha-sakhis. 13 Then Radha and 
Krsna begin to dance the rasa-lild; ultimately even the nitya-siddhd- 
sakhts also depart from the rdsa-mandala, leaving Radha alone with 
Rr?ga to consummate her destiny, which is to be merged with 
Kr$pa, and the dance of duality ends in ultimate unity. 

As Ramananda told Caitanya: 

sakhi na sa ramano n-aham raman-iti bhid-dvayor—dste 
prema-rasen-obhaya-mana iva Madano nispipe$a balat 
athavd 

aham kdntii kantas tvam iti na tadanvm matir abhun 
mano-vrttir lupta tvam aham iti no dhir api hatdJ 4 

From this unity of Radha-Krsna emerges the ultimate rasa : 
Raso vai sah; He indeed is rasa. By Himself, Krsna is advaya- 
jndna-tattva, with Radha He is advaya-rasa-tattva. 


Caitanya is worshipped by the Gau^Iya -vai$navas as a dual 
incarnation of Radha and Krsna. His personal worship as a deity 
began in his lifetime; probably it was first started by his wife 
Vi$nupriya, and was latter taken up by other followers at Navadvlpa. 
He was also recognized as an incarnation of Krsna by the Vrndavana- 
gosvamins, usually in the namaskriyd verses, but reference is also 
made in at least two verses of his double incarnation as Radha and 
Krsna. 15 

The first verse quoted below has been made famous by Kj-sna-das 
Kaviraj in the CC, but Anandin in his commentary on Prabodha- 
nanda’s Caitanya-candramrta 16 attributes it to Sanatana: 

Radhd-Krsna-pranaya-vikrtir hladini-saktir asmdd 
ekatmanav-api bhuvi pura deha-bhedam gatau tau 
Caitanyakhyam prakatam adhund tad-dvayam c=aikam 

aptam 

Radha-bhava-dyuti-sabalitam naumi Kr?na-svarupam. 17 

The Stavdvali of Raghunatha-dasa Gosvamin also opens with a 
verse which states that Krsna, having once fallen in love with his 
own beauty reflected in a mirror, and desiring to taste his own 
sweetness, as it was tasted by Radha, was born in Gau^a in the one 
indivisible body of fair complexion belonging to Radha who was 
his own ( apara-gauraika-tanubhak ); in his samkirteena, Caitanya has 
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merely sung with delight his own sweet names ( muda gayann uccair 
nija-madhura-namdvalir asau). 

In the CC y Krsna-das Kaviraj has quoted the first verse 
and seems to have developed the idea of the second as follows: 

Sri-Rddhdydh pranaya-mahimd kidrso v=Anayai=va= 
—svddyo yen-ddbhuta-madhurimd kidrso va madly ah 
saukhyam c =asyd mad anubhavato kidrsam v=eti lobhat 
tad bhav-ddhyah samajani Saci-garbha-sindhau Har-induh. 18 

Thus to the Gau#ya-vaisnavas, Caitanya combines in himself 
the attributes of Kr$na the Rasa-raja and Radha, the Mahd-bhava, 
the conscious saktimat with the blind love of sakti. In Caitanya, 
the limited visions of the devotees got a glimpse of the infinite 
mystery of Radha-Krsjia-Iila. 

The love of devotion cannot find its fulfilment so long there is 
a dichotomy between the bhakta (devotee) and Bhagavat. Distinc¬ 
tion implies obscuration, which is an impediment to the complete 
consummation of love. To accomplish this, the object of devotion 
has to appear as its recipient. In this idealistic scheme, attainment 
of bliss is the highest goal, which has been idealized and realized 
in Radha-Kr?na. Caitanya the personification of this doctrine com¬ 
bines in himself the extrinsic merits of Radha and intrinsic merits 
of Kr?na. 

1. See appendix to this chapter. 

2 According to MM. Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj [Sri-Krsnaprasamga (Bengali) p. 28 > 
total suspension of the operation of mental faculties leads to Brahma-doriana; 
absolute concentration of mental faculties leads to Paramatma-darsana and con¬ 
trolled variation of mental faculties leads to Bhagavad-darama. He has compar¬ 
ed Brahma-darsana to sleep, Paramatma-darsana to dream, and Bhagavad- 
darsana to physical perception. 

3 In the Samksepa-Bhdgavatdmrta, Rupa Gosvamin gives a slightly different ac¬ 
count of the avat&ras and the vyfihas for which gee Dr S. K. De op cit. pp. 
238-248. Rupa Gosvamin’s classification is: 


The Svarupa of Kisna 


Svayam-rupa 


Svamsa 


Tadekatma-rupa 


Viliisa 


' I 

A va liras 


Avataras 

Avesa 


See also appendix B. to this chapter. 

4. It is difficult to render into English the word Ilia, which is usually translated 
as ‘sport’. As Kr$na is both bliss and enjoyer of bliss, all His activities have 
an aspect of pleasure, and in that sense lild is ‘sport’ or ‘sportive action’; it is also 
‘labour of love’. Lila is distinct from worldly activities, as no sensual enjoy¬ 
ment is implied. Actually, as MM. Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj has said, ‘lild is the 
endless sport of the ultimate Self and His energy. (Sri-Krsna Prasamga, p. 
189). 

5. As saedddnanda, the Bhagavat is existence, knowledge and bliss. 
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, , „ v nar tlv discussed above p. 278. 

6. The relation between Jiva and Brahman naS DC P innpj XXXVI (1955), 

7. A. K. Msjumdar: The development of the Radha Cult, ABUKl, aaay* 

8. Br.S. II. iii. 55 (Smarati ca); in the commentary Baladeva explains that by 
adyoh is meant Candravall. 

9. Ujjvala-nilamam, Kavyamala Series, 1932 ed. RadhA-prakarnam p. 73 v. iii and 


p, 76 vii. 

9.a This indicates the existence of vaipnava-tantra. 

10. CC I. iv. 68-69. This term is impossible to render into EngHbh; if a person 
can display himself simultaneously m one or more human forms, then those 
forms are known as the fedya-(body) vyuha (multitude of) that person. 

11. Each deity has his or her particular vija and gAya.tr i. Kama-v tjo is ‘kllm’; 

according to the Gopala-tapant-Upanifad (59) ‘klim-omkaraaya-aikyatvam 
pafhyate BrahmavAdibhih (Brahmavadins read the same significance in 
‘Klim,’ and ‘ aunt ’). The kAma-gayatri is: 'Kamadevaya vidmahe ptispa- 

v&n&ya dhimahi tan no ‘namgah pracodaydt’ The KAma-g&yatri and Kgma- 
vija were mentioned by Ramananda to Caitanya CC. II. viii, 109, and by Caitanya 
to Sanatana, CC. II. xxi. 104. 

12. MM., Dr. G. Kaviraj: Sri-Krsna-prasamga, pp. 150-51. 

13. For the various types of sakhia see next chapter. 

14 The Vrajabuli verse is given in CC. II. viii, 152-58, (pahilahi rdga and jaayana- 
bhamga bhela), and this is possibly the Sanskrit rendering by Kavi-karnapura 
of the Vrajabuli original by Ramananda (Caitanya-candrodaya, VII, p. 165). 
The sense of the two versions is the same, though the Vrajabuli verse is 
better. Here Radha deserted by Kr$na remembers her former days of love 
and tells her friend: ‘(In a twinkling of an eye we fell in love, which in¬ 
creased till it shattered all bonds). Then Cupid with the (help of) prema- 
rasa (nectar of love) grinded our mind till the idea blossomed in us that he 
is not a man and I am not a woman; or, (the sense) ‘I am the beloved, you 
are the lover’, then vanished from our minds, and even from our intellects 
the sense of ‘thou’ and T left.’ 

15 Dr. S. K. De, op. cit., pp. 421-447; MC. pp 562-64. 

16. Dr. S. K. De, op. cit., p. 433. 

17. ‘Radha, the hlAdini-sakti of Kr$na is the final evolution of Krona’s sentiment 
of love; hence though they were originally a single entity, later they appeared 
in the world in two bodies; but the two have now attained unity, called Cai¬ 
tanya, to whom I bow, (and who is) the essence of Kr$na diversified by die 
brightness of the state of Radha.’ 

18. ‘What is the nature of Radha’s glorious love’ What is the nature of the love 
which she finds in me? What is the nature of the bliss she feels in loving 
me? With this hankering, the moon (that was) Krgna was bom in Gael’s 
womb as Caitanya.’ CC. I. i 6. The two verses (this and file one noted 
above as ascribed to Sanatana), have been referred to by Kr$na das Kaviraj 
as written by Damodara Svarupa. For a discussion of this problem see MC. 
pp. 317-19. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Svayam Bhagavan 

‘Of all (the incarnations referred to above) some are parts and 
the others are emanations of the Puru?a; but Kr$na is Bhagavan 
Svayam (Lord Himself). (The afore-mentioned incarnations) save 
the world from the oppression of the enemies-of-Indra (demons) 
from age to age.’ ( Bh.P . I. iii. 28). Svayam Bhagavan means God 
Himself, but in Gaudiya-uai?watJa terminology, it is used as a tech¬ 
nical term, and invariably stands for Kr$na. 

As this verse ends the list of the avatdras, it is taken to mean 
that the various incarnations mentioned in the list (Bh.P. I. iii) are 
the various amsa (partial) or kald (lit. one sixteenth) of the Puru?a, 
but Kr$i?a who is enumerated as twentieth in the list is the Bhagavat 
himseif; that is Kysna is not an avatara (incarnation) but an avatdrin 
(the source of the incarnations) as the substratum of the Paramatma- 
Purusa. 

This conclusion is reached by interpreting this verse in accord¬ 
ance with the following maxim quoted in the EkadaSi-tattva of 
Raghunandana: 

anuvadam anuktvd tu na vidheyam udirayet 
na hy—alabdh-dspadam kindt kutradt pratitifthati. 

(A predicate must not be uttered before stating the subject. 
[Because] a proposition cannot be established unless it is related to 
its substratum [gramatically ‘subject’]. Kr$na who is already 
known as the twentieth in the list is the anuvdda or the already 
known subject, and Bhagavat is the vidheya or predicate mentioned 
here (Bh.P. I. iii. 28) for the first time in reference to Kpspa. There¬ 
fore syntactically it should be construed as Krsnas tu Bhagavan Sva¬ 
yam (but Kr?na is Bhagavan Svayam) and not as Svayam Bhagavan 
tu Kf?na (Svayam Bhagavan is also [that is along with the avatdras 
previously mentioned] Ky?na). Hence bhagavatva (being the Bha- 
gavat) is predicated of Kr$na and not Kr$natva (being Kr?i?a) of the 
Bhagavat; that is, Kr$na is the Bhagavat and not that the Bhagavat 
manifested himself as Krsna. The word Svayam also indicates that 
Kpgna is not a mere manifestation of the Bhagavat. 

This point has been thoroughly discussed in Jiva Gosvamin’s 
Srl-Kj-^na-sandarbha and CC. II. ii. 

But Jfva Gosvamin has to interpret various other statements in 
the Bh.P. which conflict with this statement. In order to establish 
that Kr?na’s absoluteness as the Bhagavat is a positive, unambiguous 
and emphatic Sruti which must prevail over all other statements, 
he has treated the statement in Bh.P. I. iii. 28 as a paribha^a, which 
lays down an authoritative rule or proposition determining the sense 
of the whole work, and is meant to bring certainty into uncertainty. 
It is thus a mdha-vdkya, in the same sense as tat tvam asi employed 
by $athkara. 
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Appendix B 
CHAPTER XXIV 

Gauctiya-vaifnavism and Pancaratra 


It is evident that, Gau<jUya-vai$navism was not free from the 
influence of Pancaratra system, but it is difficult to determine the 
extent of such influence. The conception of the four vyuhas as well 
as of the twelve emanations from the four vyuhas who are described 
as the presiding deities of twelve month’s are taken from 
Pancaratra. 1 The classification of avatdras is also a characteristic 
of Pancaratra texts. Sri, Bhu, and Lila are common to Pancaratra 
and Gaudiya-vaisnavism, but while the former enumerates only 
twelve saktis, the latter has sixteen. 2 It is also remarkable that 
Rupa Gosvamin and Krsna-das Kaviraj should have used the typical 
Pancaratra simile of ‘one flame proceeding from another.’ 3 This is 
not surprising for Rupa Gosvamin has quoted from secondary autho¬ 
rities the following Pancaratra works, namely Sammohana, Sdttvata, 
Sri-ydmala, Bhargava , and Svdyambhuva, while Jiva Gosvamin apart 
from quoting a few verses as Pancaratra verses, has quoted from the 
following Pancaratra texts, namely, Ndrada-Pancaratra, Agastya- 
samhita, Jdbdli-samhitd, Kdtydyana-samhitd,Garuddr-samhitd, Gauta- 
miya-tantra, Trailokya-sammohana Tantra, Bhdgavat-tantra, Sva- 
yambhuvdgama, Hayasir$a-Pancaratra etc. 

But though certain non-essential theological concepts have been 
borrowed from the Pancaratra system, there is very little in com¬ 
mon between the main doctrine of Gaudiya-vaisnavism and Panca¬ 
ratra. 

According to Pancaratra, Vasudeva is the avatdrin, while ac¬ 
cording to the Gaudiya-vaipnavas, Krsna is the avatdrin, and from 
here the two systems bifurcate. Secondly, the Gaudlya-uaijrnouas, 
never took very seriously the conception of emanations, beyond 
mentioning them. The doctrine of saktis is common to both the 
systems, but not only the nomenclature, but the implications of 
sakti in the two doctrines have little in common. However, in the 
Bhakti-sandarbha, Jiva Gosvamin says: yadyapi £ri-Bhagavata-mate 
Pancaratrddivad arcanamdrgasy=dvaSyakatvam nasti, tad vin-dpi 
sarandpatty-adindm ekaiaren=dpi pursdrtha-siddher abhihitatvdt; 
tathdpi Srl-Ndrad-ddi-vartm-dnusaradbhih Sn-Bhagavatd saha sam- 
bandha-vi$e?am diksd-vidhdnena Sri-guru carana-sampaditam cikir- 
§adbhih krtdyam diksayam arcanam avasyam kriyet=aiva. 4 

This shows a clear distinction between Bhagavatism, that is 
Vai$navism and the Pancaratra system. 

Jiva Gosvamin then explains that after bhuta-suddhi, the wor¬ 
shipper should imagine himself as one of the retinues (par§ada) of 
the deity, instead of mentally identifying himself* with the deity, 
as laid down (in the Pancaratra texts), 3 which is anathema to the 
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Gaudiya-uaijncroas, and is known as ahamgrah-opasana. 1 2 * * * 6 However, 
though Jiva Gosvamin, deprecates ahamgrah-opasana, yet states that 
such worshippers will attain sdrupya and sarsti-imikti, like worms, 
which out of incessant fear of a bee, takes the form of a bee (klfa- 
pesaskrt nydya). It is extremely surprising that ahamgrah-opasana 
should be mentioned by Jiva Gosvamin at all; possibly he does so out 
of deference to the Pancaratra system, unless some tdntrika sahajiyi 
system is indicated which is very unlikely. 

It may also be noted that, the Gaudlya-vaisnavas never refer to 
the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, one of the most authoritative Paiicaratra 
texts. This is due to the fundamental difference in the Gaudiya- 
vaifnava doctrine and this samhita. Apart from metaphysical con¬ 
siderations, this samhita prescribed that even the disciple must be 
a dvija, while the Gaudlya-uaisnaras admitted to their fold members 
of all castes. 

According to Kavi-karnapura (Caitanya-candrodaya, Act, VI, p. 
153-55) Hayasir$a-pancardira, and the Kapila-pancardtra 7 preached 
the doctrine of savisesa, that is, savisesa-Brahma-vdda, by which 
most probably VisLstadvaita is meant, for he also mentions that 
they worship Narayana. Though it is difficult to say how far one 
can rely on these matters on Kavi-karnapura, it is possible that the 
Gaudiya-uaisnauas regarded the ^ri-vaisnavas as followers of the 
Paiicaratra system. Both Ramanuja and Madhva were considered 
authorities by the Vrndavana -gosvdmins, and Ramanuja's influence 
seems to be responsible for the tenuous link between the tenets of 
Paiicaratra and Gaudiya-vaisnavism But, Gaudiya-vaisnavism relies 
heavily on Paiicaratra for its rituals In the Hari-bhakti-vildsa, 
Gopala Bhatta quotes copiously from the Paiicaratra texts. But 
here too, the Paiicaratra influence may have come through SrJ- 
vai$navism. For, Gopala Bhatfa came from the South, and his 

father Vemkata Bhatta was a 6rf -vaisnava It is quite possible, 
therefore, that Gopala Bhatta was assigned the task of writing the 
Hari-bhakti-vildsa , the authoritative smrti text of the Gaudlya- 
vai?navas (described in chapter XXVI) and Sanatana Gosvamin 
wrote a commentary on it, because the latter had felt that, Gopala 
Bhatta had direct knowledge of the rituals which he lacked. Ac¬ 
tually, Ramanuja too had accepted not so much the doctrines as the 
rituals of the Pancaratra. This seems to have been due to the fact, 
that the Pancaratra had developed the ritualistic side of worship 
from the verv beginning and this was their permanent contribution 
to Indian religious system. 

1 Compare CC IT xx 162-76 with the idcntic.il list chon by O Schrader" 
Introduction to the Pancaratra and Ahirbudhnya Samhild, p 41. CC. II xx. 
176-179 is slightly obscure, but seems to have some relation with the list men¬ 
tioned by Schrader, op. cit., p 42 Sec also Sarvosaim adim, pp. 150-52, where 
Jiva GosvSmin correlates Pancaiatra with Bhagavata 

2 Brhat-Bh&gavatamrta of Rupa Gosvamin quoted by Dr. S K. De, op. cit. 

p 246; Schrader, op. cit., pp. 53-55 

3. Ibid, p. 35. This is because the Pancaiatra preaches the doctrine of succes¬ 

sive emanations, each, excepting the first, originating from an anterior emana¬ 

tion Brhat Bhagavatamrta, quoted by Dr. S. K. De. op cit,, p. 244 and 
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CC. I. ii 75. Later Kr?na-das Kaviraj quotes a verse (CC. II. xx. Sanskrit 
verse No. 46) from the Brahma-samhita (V 46) which supports him. 

4. ‘According to the Bhagavata doctrine, a separate procedure for rituals 
( arcana-mdrga) does not seem to be necessary as in the Pancaratra system, 
for, even without rituals, by surrender alone the goal can be reached; still 
those who follow the path chalked out by Nirada and others, desire to be 
formally initiated and by the grace of the preceptor establish a relation with 
the Bhagavat. For such persons initiation and rituals are obligatory.’ Bhakti- 
sandarbha (282), ed by R G Goswami and K G. Goswami* Calcutta, 1962, 
p. 483. 

5 Ibid (285), p 499 

6 Ibid (215), pp. 361; (285) p. 499. 

7. Kapila-pancaratra has not been quoted by or referred to by the Vmdavana- 
gosvdnnns According to Schrader (op. cit., p 7, No. 28) this work was men¬ 
tioned m all the five lists available to him and quoted in post -samhitA literature. 
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BHAKT1 

According to the Gaudiya-uai^auas, Caitanya appeared to illu¬ 
minate the world by shedding the glow of emotional fervour, or 
bhakti. To the traditional four punisarthas, dharma, artha , kama and 
mok§a, he added a fifth, which was preman or bhakti-rasa. His 
followers, therefore, have dwelt at great length on these topics, and 
it is in explaining preman, bhakti, and rasa, that they have made 
their most outstanding contribution to Indian religious literature. 
Gaudiya-vai§navism is essentially a system of practical religious 
emotionalism; therefore their emphasis is not so much on epistemo¬ 
logy as on the delineation of various types of religious emotions, their 
nomenclature and classification. The most important texts on this 
subject are the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and the Ujjvala-riilamani by 
Rupa Gosvamin, and the Bhakti-sandarbha by Jiva Gosvamin. In 
the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, Rupa Gosvamin gives detailed account 
of the devotional sentiment in all its aspects, both in its theoretical 
conception and in practical realization. The Ujjvala-ntlamarrii, is a 
specialized work in which the ujjvala- or madhura-rasa, has been 
etherealized. Jiva Gosvamin and Visvanatha Cakravartin have 
written commentaries on both the works, and the latter has also 
summarized the two works in his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu-bindu and 
Ujjvala-nilamani-kirana. 

In the Bhakti-sandarbha, Jiva Gosvamin has shown that Bhaga- 
vat is the only abhidheya (subject matter) of the devotee; this san- 
darbha also deals with the general characteristics and the modes and 
functions of bhakti, which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

In the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu (I-II. p. 10), Rupa Gosvamin has 

defined uttama-bhakti (devotion) as follows: 

■» ■ 

Any-dbhildfita-sunyam jndna-karm-ddy=anavrtam 

dnukulyena Kr?n-dnusllanam bhaktir uttama 1 . 

In support of this definition, Rupa Gosvamin quotes as his autho¬ 
rity, a similar verse from the Narada-pancardtra, and the difference 
in the two verses indicate that, Rupa Gosvamin eliminates all influ¬ 
ences of other known and approved methods of salvation, namely, 
jrl&na-yoga, karma-yoga and rdja-yoga. He then states that, the 
superiority of bhakti is that, with its germination in heart as rati, the 
four objects of human pursuit, namely, dharma (merit obtained by 
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performing Vedic and Smrti rites), artha (wealth), kama (gratifica¬ 
tion of sensual desires), moksa (liberation from human bondage) ap¬ 
pears to be insignificant. But it is difficult to develop an urge for 
bhakti, and even the realization of the Absolute is insignificant com¬ 
pared to the bliss which bhakti can bring about. Even a little in¬ 
clination (ruci) for bhakti leads to its true understanding, while no 
amount of argumentation can convey its significance. 

Bhakti is of three types, sadhana-, bhava- and prema-bhakti. 
Sadhana-bhakti is realizable by senses, and not by inward emotion 
(bhnva ) which it is meant to awaken; it may be either vaidhi or 
ragdnugd. When sadhana-bhakti is spontaneous it is called rdganuga, 
but when it has to be roused by following the procedures laid down 
in the scriptures, it is called vaidhi. The scriptural injunction (vidhi) 
that Krsna is to be remembered daily is applicable to all, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, and it is a nitya-karma, yet it produces merit. 2 A per¬ 
son who is fortunate enough to be born with faith in his heart, (jata- 
sraddha) and who is neither too much attached to mundane affairs 
nor absolutely averse to it, is eligible for vaidhi-bhakti. Such per¬ 
sons are of three types, namely, superior, medium, and inferior, de¬ 
pending on their knowledge of the scriptures and the intensity of 
devotion, but due to the grace of the Lord they rise in the scale of 
eligibility. But so long as the perverse desire for sensual enjoyment 
or of liberation (mukti) remains, it is impossible for a person to 
attain bhakti. As Krsna said in the Bh.P. (III. xxix. 13): ‘My devo¬ 
tees only hanker after my service, and even if offered, they reject 
sdlokya-, sarsti-, sdrupya- and sdmipya-mukti'? 

A bhakta does not commit any offence by not performing the 
Vedic rites, so long as he performs the rites prescribed for sadhana- 
bhakti. But here also, if by chance he is guilty of any transgression, 
no penance is needed to expiate such acts The main components of 
sadhana-bhakti are (11 submission to the preceptor; (2) receiving 
from him initiation and lessons in Krsna-bhakti; (3) serving the pre¬ 
ceptor zealously; (4) following the conduct of the saints; (5) in¬ 
quiry as to what is true religion; (6) abstinence; (7) living in a sa¬ 
cred place like Dvaraka or on the Ganges; (8) earning just sufficient 
to maintain oneself; (9) fasting and observing the Ekadasi and the 
JanmastamI festivals; (101 showing respect to the emblic myrobalans 
and fig trees; (11) keeping away from those who are averse to the 
Lord; (12) avoiding having too many disciples or getting entangled 
in their affairs; ( 13) not beginning any ambitious project; (14) avoid¬ 
ing (a) writing too many books;* (b) practising too many crafts; (c) 
delivering too many expositions (d) getting involved in too many 
disputes; (15) giving up faulty behaviour; (16) not being overwhelm- 
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ed by adverse fortune; (17) avoiding disrespect to other gods; (18) 
not harassing any one; (19) avoiding sevaparadha and n&m-dparadha 
(to be explained later); (20) intolerance of criticism of Kr^na. and 
his devotees. Out of these twenty components of sddhana-bhakti, 
the first three, relating to the preceptor, are the most important. 
The other components are: (21) putting on the marks indicative of 
a vaifnava; (22) stamping the letters ‘HARP on the upper limbs of 
the body; (23) accepting with devotion the flowers, tulasl leaves 
and other objects offered to the deity; (24) dancing vigorously in 
front of the deity; (25) prostrating like a log of wood before the 
image of the deity or the guru; (26) keep standing before a deity or 
the guru; (27) following the deity (i.e. a religious procession); (28) 
circumambulating a deity in the temple; (29) going to the temple 
regularly; (30) worshipping the deity; (31) serving the deity in 
every possible capacity; (32) singing; (33) performing samkirtana, 
(34) silently chanting His name; (35) to reveal the innermost feel¬ 
ings to the deity; (36) recite devotional verses; (37) eating with re¬ 
lish the food etc. offered to the deity; (38) similarly drinking the 
water in which the feet of the deity has been washed; (39) smelling 
the fragrance of the flower, incense etc. offered to the deity; (40) tou¬ 
ching the deity; (41) gazing at the deity; (42) witnessing the even¬ 
ing and other services at a temple; (43) listening to the recitation 
of the name of the Lord; (44) seeking the Lord’s grace; (45) re¬ 
membering the Lord; (46) meditating on the Lord; (47) adopting 
the attitude of the Lord's servant; (48) adopting the attitude of the 
Lord’s friend; (49) dedication of the self to the Lord; (50) offering 
to the Lord things which are dear to oneself; (51) directing all 
actions and endeavours towards performing His work; (52) absolute 
self-surrender; (53) serving those who are attached to Him such as the 
tulasl plant; (54) following the scriptures; (55) residing (lit. serving) 
at Mathura; (56) serving vaisnavas; (57) holding congregational fes¬ 
tivities to the limit of one’s resources; (58) observing a monthly vow 
particularly in Karttika; (59) observing special respect for the Janma- 
$taml; (60) loving the feet of the deity; (61) to enjoy the Bh P. with 
one who knows how to enjoy it; (62) always to maintain contact with 
better type of bhaktas than oneself; (63) nama-samklrtana; (64) to 
live in the vicinity of Mathura. 4 

The sev-aparadhas are; (1) going into a temple in a carriage or 
with shoes on; (2) non-observance of vaisnava festivals; (3) not pros¬ 
trating before the deity; (4) worshipping or praying in an unclean 
state; (5) doing obeisance with one "hand only; (6) loitering or; (7) 
sitting with streched legs or; (8) sitting with hands clasping raised 
knees or; (9) lying down or; (10) speaking untruth or; (11) speaking 
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aloud or; (12) gossiping or; (13) shedding tears for material objects 
or; (14) quarrelling or; (15) showing favour or; (16) disfavour or; 
(17) usi!f|[ harsh words or; (18) praising or; (19) blaming others or; 
(20) using vile language or; (21) furting before the deity; 
(22) taking meals before offering food to the deity; (23) enter¬ 
ing the temple covered with a coarse rug; (24) not worship¬ 
ping according to one’s capacity; (25) eating without offering the 
food to the Lord; (26) not offering the seasonal fruits to the Lord be¬ 
fore eating them; (27) to offer to the Lord the remaining food after 
eating; (28) to sit with one’s back to the deity (29) showing respect 
or saluting anyone in presence of the deity; (30) maintaining silence 
before the preceptor; (31) self-glorification; (32) disparagement of 
other deities. 

One is freed from committing any or even all these sins (and 32 
more mentioned in the Varaha-purana ) by absolutely surrendering 
to the Lord and chanting His Name. There is, however, no getting 
away with ndm-aparadhas which are: (1) to speak ill of saintly per¬ 
sons or criticize their conduct; (2) to meditate on Siva in front of the 
image of Vi?nu; (3) to disregard the preceptor; (4) to disregard the 
scriptures; (5) to think that the eulogies on the Lord’s Name found 
in the scriptures are exaggerations; (6) to twist the meaning of the 
Lord’s Name; (7) to use the Lord’s Name blasphemously; (8) to con¬ 
sider the chanting of the Lord’s name as an alternate to the perfor¬ 
mance of some rituals etc; (9) to initiate a disbeliever in the Name of 
the Lord; (10) to have no taste for the Name of the Lord even after 
receiving instructions. 

The end of vaidhi-bhakti, s which is also known as maryada- 
bhakti, may be attained by sincerely performing one aspect of it; for 
example, Parlksit was liberated by listening; Suka by kirtana; Prah- 
lada by remembering Him; Laksm! by serving at His feet; Prthu by 
worshipping; Akrura by abhivadanam (which includes (1) rising 
from one’s seat, (2) clasping the feet, (3) repeating the form of salu¬ 
tation which includes the name of the person addressed followed by 
the mention of the person’s own name; Hanumat by performing 
service; Arjuna by friendship; Bali by giving up everything he pos¬ 
sessed; or it may be anekarhga as by Ambari$a, who performed all 
the prescribed rites as related in the Bh P. IX. iv. 18-20. 

The end of vaidhi-bhakti is the beginning of raganuga-bhakti 
unless some are so fortunate as to be born with an innate propensity 
and capacity for the latter. Raganuga presupposes ragdtmika and 
follows the latter; raga is complete absorption in one’s selected deity, 
and its emotional basis is called ragatmika. Fagatmikd-bhakti is of 
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two kinds: one springs from passionate desire to be His beloved (like 
the gopisj, the other wants to establish with Kr^na various other types 
of relations, like His servant, His friend, or His parents. The former 
is known as prema-rupa- or kama-rupa-bhalcti, and the latter is 
known as sambandha-rupa. But both these types of bhakti are based 
on preman. Those who have become adepts in rdgdtmikd-bhakti, and 
develop an insatiable thirst for imbibing the sentiments of Kr?aja’s 
associates at Vraja, are eligible for raganuga-bhakti, which like the 
ragdtmikd is of two kinds, namely, kama-rupd and sambandha-rupa. 
There is a stage when a person is so much charmed by the beauty 
and qualities of the people of Vraja, that he develops a devouring 
inclination to become one of them disregarding the scriptures and 
rational arguments; at that stage, raganuga-bhakti can be said to 
have blossomed in that person. But this is not meant for the vaidhi- 
bhaktas, who must depend on the scriptures and rationality till the 
emotion is aroused in them. A raganuga-bhakta, both during his 
period of sddhand as well as after becoming siddha, must consider 
himself as a servant of the people of Vraja. The elements of vaidhi- 
bhakti, such as singing, listening, and meditation are useful also in 
the raganuga stage. 

The developing thirst that follows in the wake of kdmarupd- 
bhakti is called kdmdnugd, which is of two kinds: in one called sam- 
bhog-ecchamayi, the devotee is either a female or one who develops a 
feminine attitude of celestial amour with Krsna; in the other, called 
tad-bhav-ecchatmikd , the desire is for cultivating the emotions of 
love sentiment. The raganuga-bhakti is also known as the pusti- 
marga, or the way of the grace of Krsna and his companions. 

The sadhana-bhakti, which includes both vaidhi and raganuga 
is uttama-bhakti, of which there are two other types, namely bhdva- 
bhakti and prema-bhakti. Bhava-bhakti is a mature form of sadhana- 
bhakti, but it may also generate independently due to the grace of 
Kr$na or His devotees. Bhdva or rati which is the first step towards 
preman , gradually takes entire hold of a devotee, being of a self- 
revealing nat ure; it is both a means towards enjoyment and also an 
end, being itself enjoyable. Intense practice of vaidhi- and rdga- 
nugd-bhakti generates niftha (firm devotion) in the heart of a devotee; 
niff ltd begets rud (taste) for bhakti, which creates asakti (attachment) 
for Krwa, and this causes rati, and not preman, to appear in the heart. 
But rati elan suddenly appears in a devotee due to His grace, which 
may be verbal (vdcika), by appearing in person, that is illuminating 
(dloko-dana) the intellect, or overpowering the feelings, and is 
called hdrda (pert ai n in g to the heart). When bhdva sprouts in a 
devotee's heart, he develops forbearance, ensures that not a 
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moment is spent in vain, becomes unassuming and indifferent- to 
worldly enjoyment, firm in his expectation of receiving His grace, 
constantly longs for the Lord, ever relishing the chanting of His 
Name, with growing attachment for his eulogies, and love for His 
abode. But such signs would not be called rati, if manifested in one 
desirous of moksa ( liberation, i.e. in a monist); such developments 
in a person not spiritually fit to receive them are merely ratyabhasa, 
that is a reflection or shadow of rati; even so, this is due to good luck, 
but it fades away gradually. 

When the bhava softens the heart, and coagulates to an extent 
that the devotee can think of Krsna as his own, he is said to be pos¬ 
sessed of preman ; which may be the result of vaidhi-bhakti, rdgdnuga- 
bhakti or the grace of Krsna. Preman is of two types; in one the de¬ 
votee is conscious of the majesty and grandeur of Kr^na, while in 
the other his love is free from such inhibiting knowledge and is 
called kei'ala-prema The development of preman takes place in 
nine distinct stages, one leading to the next: first there is sraddhd 
(faith); then association with saintly persons; (sddhu-samga) ; 6 next 
the devotee begins spiritual practices (bhajana-kriya) ■ this enables 
him to overcome obstacles ( anartha-nivrtii ); this generates firmness 
in application (nistha); then he develops a taste for bhakti-marga 
(ruci); which develops into attachment for it (dsakti); then preman 
appears. 

In order that the bhava may be relished, other emotional factors 
known as, vibhavas, anu-bhavas , vyabhicari-bh/ivas and sattinka-bhd- 
van come into play. 

The vibhavas \ excitants) are of two kinds, namely, the dlam- 
bana (substantial) and uddipana (stimulating or enhancing). 7 The 
dlambana-vibhdva of Krsna-rati has two aspects, namely, (1) Kr§na 
as the object, ( visaya ) and (2> the devotee as the locus ( adhara ) of 
the emotion The visaya may be sub-divided according to the parti¬ 
cular form of Krsna which is meditated upon. The form may vary 
according to the inclination of the devotee and his selection of the 
one or more of the sixty-four qualities of Kpjna as given below. 

Of these sixty-four qualities, fifty are physical, five intellectual, 
five spiritual and the remaining four being special. These are: 
suramyaihga (possessing fine symmetrical limbs), sarva-saUlak^anan- 
vita (possessed of all the excellent laksanas or characteristics), rucira 
(good-looking), tejasvin (powerful and shining) baliyas (strong), vayo- 
'nvita (youthful), vividh-ddbhuta-bhdsavid (acquainted with many 
and strange languages), satya-vac (truthful), priyamvada (capable of 
pleasant speech), vavaduka (expert in conversation), juparrfiita (learn¬ 
ed and wise), buddhimat (intelligent), pratibhanvita (possessed of 
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genius), vldagdha (well-versed in the arts), catura (ingenious), dakfa 
(dexterous and quick), kftajna (grateful), sudrdha-vrata (resolute), 
deaa-k&la-sup&tra-jna (possessing a knowledge of fit time, place 
and object), sastra-cakpus (acting according to the Mstra), 
sthira (steadfast), Suet (pure and purifying), vasin (continent), 
danta (capable of suffering), k$amd-sila (forgiving), gambhira 
(profound), dhjrtimat (contented and placid), sama (equable), 
vadanya (liberal in gift), dharmika (dutiful), sura (brave), karuria 
(compassionate), manya-mana-krt (respectful), vinayin (humble), 
dak$i?a (amiable and well-behaved), hnmat (modest), sarandgata- 
palaka (protector), sukhin (happy), bhakta-suhrt (friend of the de¬ 
votee), prema-vasya (controllable by love), sarva-subhamkara (bene¬ 
ficent to all), pratdpin (subjugator of enemies), kvrtimat (famous) 
rakta-loka (popular), sadhu-samasraya (partial to the good), nari- 
gana-manohdrin (charmer of women), sarvdrddhya (pre-eminently 
adorable), samyddhimat (prosperous), varlyas (the pre-eminent) and 
isvura (independent and supreme). The five intellectual qualities 
are: saddsvarupa-saihprapta (unconditioned), sarvajna (omniscient), 
nitya-nutana (ever new) sac-cid~dnanda-sdndramga (having self 
existent, self-conscious, blissful compact form), sarva-siddhi-ni?evita 
(possessed of all powers and perfection). These qualities he shares 
also with 6iva and Brahma; but as Narayana his five exclusive 
spiritual qualities are: avicintya-maha-sakti (possessed of infinite and 
indescribable powers), koti-brahmanda-vigraha (container of infinite 
worlds), avatardvali-bija (the seed of incarnations), hatari-gati- 
dayaka (giver of salvation to enemies killed), and atmarama jan$- 
karsin (attractor of the liberated wise). His four special qualities 
are: Ilia (divine sport), prema-priyadhikya (abundance of beloved 
persons obtained by love), venumddhurya (sweetness of his flute) 
and rupa-madhurya (sweetness of his beauty). 

As for the devotee ( adhdra ), he may be in a process of attain¬ 
ment but is a suitable person in whom rati has germinated (sadhaka ), 
or a siddha , (one who has attained). Among the latter there are 
three types, namely, (1) nitya-siddha, that is, those who have at¬ 
tained perpetually, and manifest themselves as the retinue of Kr^-na 
and the avatar as, for example, the cowherds of Vrndavana, Lak$- 
mana etc; (2) sadhand-siddha , those who have attained through 
conscious effort, that is spiritual exercise; (3) krpd-siddha, those who 
have attained through His grace. 

The uddipana-vibhdvas of Kp^ta-rati are circumscribed by the 
factors of time, place and circumstances, and depend on His guna 
(qualities), his cerfd (exploits), His prasadhana (toilette and personal 
adornment) and other miscellaneous factors. His qualities are sub- 
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divided into kayika (physical) vdcika (verbal), and manasika 
(mental) of which the last two have been described above. His 
physical qualities take into account his age, natural beauty, beauty 
due to embellishments, and softness. As to age, He may be medi¬ 
tated upon as a child not more than five years old (kaumdra), boy 
up to ten years old ( pauganda ), adolescent up to the sixteenth year 
(kaiiora), which is further subdivided into commencement, middle 
and end, and youth ( yauvana ). 8 

Kjrspa’s cesta or exploits include rasa, which has been explained 
in the previous chapter, and killing of demons etc. as described 
in the Puranas. Detailed description of Krsna’s toilet is given, which 
include his various types of dresses, coiffure, bodily decoration with 
sandal paste, garlands etc., and His ornaments which include kifita 
(crown), kundala, (ear-rings), hdra (necklace), valaya (bracelet), 
amgurl (ring), keyura (armlet), nupura (anklet) etc. 

The miscellaneous factors of uddipana-bhdva, are, for example 
His smile, the fragrance of His body, His foot prints, His beloved 
plant the tulasi, His favourite musical instrument, the flute etc. 

The anubhdvas or ensuants awaken and indicate the emotion, 
namely Krsi?a-rati (anubhdvas tu cittasthabhdvdnam avabodhakdh, 
p. 199). 

They are: 

Nftya (dancing), vilufhita (rolling on the ground), gita (singing), 
krosana (loud crying), tanu-motana (twisting of the body), humkdra 
(shouting), jrmbha (yawning), svdsa-bhuman (profusion of sighs,) 
lokanapeksitd (disregard of popular opinion), lald-srava (foaming 
at the mouth), afta-hasa (loud laughter), ghurnd (giddiness) and 
hikkd (hiccough). 

The sattvika-bhdvas are the product of sattva and are either 
directly or proximately related to Krsija. They are eight in number, 
namely, (1) stambha (stupor) (2) sveda (perspiration), (3) romdnca 
(horripilation), (4) svara-bheda (choking of voice); (5) vepathu 
(trembling); (6) vaivarnya (paleness of complexion), (7) asru 
(tears); (8) pralaya (loss of consciousness). Each of these sdttvika- 
bhavas may evolve out of fear, pleasure, wonder, anger, jealousy, 
enthusiasm etc. and may lead to dumbness, total suspension of 
movements, and a feeling of emptiness. 

The eight sattvika-bhdvas described above are from orthodox 
classical texts, but, as Rupa Gosvamin points out, they are called 
sattvika-bhavas , because they are the products of sattva ( sdttvika- 
guna). He further classifies this bhavas as (1) "snigdhd (soft or 
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mellow), (2) digdhd (anointed or saturated), and (3) rukjd (harsh). 
Of these the first, snigdhd, which is the principal sdttvika-bhava, is 
subdivided into (1) mukhyd which is directly related to Kr§i>a and 
(2) gauna which is but indirectly related. The digdhd sdttvika- 
bhava is induced by fear as felt by Yasoda when she heard of Putana 
at night. Ruksd sdttvika-bhava is produced in persons when they 
sometimes get excited on hearing the amorous tales about Kr§na; 
such persons have no genuine feeling for Krsna. 

The sattvika-bhavas are further sub-divided; this time the basis 
of classification being the number of the sattvika-bhavas present at 
a time. Thus the sdttvika-bhava may be (1) dhumdyita (smoulder¬ 
ing) when there is only one sattvika (out of eight mentioned above) 
(2) jvalita (flaming) when there are two or three sattvikas; (3) dipta 
(burning), when there are four or five sdttvikcLS, and (d) uddipta 
(burning brightly) when six or all the eight sattvika-bhavas are 
present. The uddipta-bhdva is also called mahd-bhdva and indicates 
the ultimate state of realization. The bhdva may last for a very 
long time, and may be manifested in many limbs, or again may 
attain its climax by its own nature. Semblance of sdttvika-bhava 
may be manifested in persons who are inherently incapable of gene¬ 
rating or sustaining it, such as Mimdmsakas (those who expound 
the Karma-kdnda of the Vedas), deceitful or weak-minded people, 
or those who are hostile to Kr§na. 

Next comes the vyabhicari-bhdvas, which are accessory to the 
main bhdva, and being transitory in character are also known as 
sancari-bhdvas. They are like waves on the nectar-like ocean of 
the sthdyi-bhdva, and sometimes increase its tempo, while at others 
are merged with the latter. The vyabhicari-bhdvas, thirty-three in 
number 9 are: nirveda (self-disparagement), visdda (despondency), 
dainya (depression), gldni (debility), drama (weariness), mada (in¬ 
toxication), garva (arrogance), samka (apprehension), trdsa (alarm), 
dvega (flurry), unmdda (madness), apasmdra (dementedness), vyadhi 
(sickness), moha (distraction), mrti (death), alasya (indolence), jadya 
(stupefaction), vriQJd (shame), avahittha (dissembling), smrti (re¬ 
collection), vitarka (doubt), cintd (reflection) mati (resolve), dhrti 
(equanimity), har$a (joy), autsukya (longing), ugrata (sternness), 
amar^a (impatience of opposition), asuya (envy), cdpalya (unsteadi¬ 
ness), nidrd (drowsiness), supti (dreaming), and bodha (awakening). 

Besides these thirty-three, there are thirteen other vyabhicari- 
bhdvas which are included in one or the other vyabhicari-bhdvas 
mentioned above. These are mdtsarya (envy), udvega (distress); 
dambha (pride), irsya (jealousy) viveka (discrimination), nirnaya 
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(determination), klaibya (weakness), k§amti (patience), na kutukam 
(complacency), utkanfhd (longing), vinaya (propriety), samsaya 
(doubt), and dhdr&ya (audacity). 

The vyabhicdri-or sancdri-bhavas may be svatantra (indepen¬ 
dent) of, or p aratantra (dependent) on the dominant feeling. The 
dependence may also be direct, indirect or as subordinate to two 
different rasas. The independent may be rati-sunya (devoid of the 
main emotion) or rati-gandhin (flavoured by the main emotion). 

Then there are prdtikulya (contrariety) and anaucitya (impro¬ 
priety) of bhavas, as well as bhavotpatti (excitement of bhavas), 
such as bhava-sandhi (conjunction of two bhavas) bhava-sabalatd 
(repressing each preceding bhava by the succeeding one), and bhdva- 
santi (toning down a highly developed bhava). 

Now we come to the sthdyi-bhava or the root-emotion of the 
vaisnava bhakti-rasa, which is defined as the emotion based on 
Krsna ( Sn-Krsna-visaya ratih). The sthdyi-bhava may be mukhya 
(primary) or gauna (secondary) as it is directly or indirectly re¬ 
lated to Krn§a. The mukhya-sthdyins may be svartha; or pardrtha; 
the former strengthens itself by consistent feelings and is weakened 
by inconsistent feelings, while the latter contains both consistent 
and inconsistent feelings and is characterized by the nature of its 
recipients. 

The mukhya-sthayin (both svartha and pardrtha) may be of 
the following types, (1) suddha, (2) priti, (3) sakhya (4) vatsalya 
and (5) priyatn. 

Of these, suddha (pure) may be (a) samanya (common, that is, 
found in people generally or in girls, (b) svaccha (transparent, 
reflecting like a crystal, the character and efforts of different sddha- 
khas), and (c) idnta (placid). 

Priti (grace), sakhya (friendship) and vatsalya maybe (a) kevala 
(unmixed by mutual contact or feeling) and (b) samkula (mixed by 
such contact). 

Priyatd (no. 5 above) is madhura-rati and will be considered 
in detail later. 

The gauiia-sthdyin of Kr$pa-rati are (1) hdsa (mirth), (2) uts&ha 
(energy), (3) soka (sorrow), (4) krodha (anger), bhaya (fear), 
(6) vismaya (wonder) and (7) jugupsd (disgust, which cannot have 
Kp?na as its dlambana). As an example of jugupsd, Rupa Gosvamin 
quotes a verse in which a man states that, since his mind became 
eager to linger on the lotus-like feet of Kpsnpa, the abode of all the 
rasas, any sexual idea induces in him disgust and natfsea (pp. 295-96). 
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There may be six different expressions of hdsa-rati in an in¬ 
creasing order of meniment, namely, smita, hasita, vihasita, avaha- 
sita, upahasita, atihasita. Utsdha or energy may be displayed in 
ddna (liberal gifts), in yuddha (battle), in daya (kindness), and in 
observance of dharma (duty), while vismaya can be drtfa (seen) 
sruta (heard), samkirtita (proclaimed), and anumita (inferred). 

At the end of the chapter (DalqAna), Rupa Gosvamin repeats the 
names of the bhakti-rasas with their representative colours and the 
names of the presiding deities. These are, for the mukhya-bhakti- 
rasas: (1) Santa (quietism), white ( sveta ), Kapila; (2) prita (content¬ 
ment), variegated colour ( citra ), Madhava; (3) preyas (agreeable 
friendship), red ( aruna ), Upendra; (4) vatsalya (parent sentiment), 
crimson ( sona ), Nfsimha; (5) madhura (amatory sentiment), dark 
(sydma ), Kr?na. 

The gauna-bhakti-rasas are seven in number; these too have 
their representative colour and presiding deities and are as follows 
(1) hiisya (comic), off-white (pdndura), Balarama; (2) adbhuta (mar¬ 
vellous), brown (p imgala), Kurma; (3) vira (heroic), fair (gaura), 
Kalkin; (4) karuna (pathetic), dirty grey ( dkumra ), Raghava; (5) 
raudra (furious) blood red ( rakta ), Bhargava; (6) bhayanaka 
(terrible), black ( kdla ), Kiri (Varaha); (7) bibhatsa (abhorrent), 
blue (nila), Buddha. 

Rupa Gosvamin then takes up the consideration of the five 
mukhya-bhakti-rasas, which have been enumerated above. These 
five are the most important in vai$nava rasa-sastra, and Rupa Gosva¬ 
min has described in some detail their respective vibhavas, anubha- 
vas, sdttvikas, vyabhicari-bhdvas , and sthayi-bhyvas, and their 
characteristics, as usual with illustrations from scriptures. These 
are as follows: 

1. S§anta-rasa (quietism) 

This is meant for the yogins, and usually leads to self-realiza¬ 
tion ( sva-sukha-jdtlya ), but this lacks in depth (aghanamgham), but 
Uamayam-sukham (which implies the realization of some form) is 
superior, and the quietistic devotees realize the latter. 

Its vibhavas are: (X) dlambana, four armed Naraya^a, and two 
kinds of quietistic devotees, namely Atmaramas (self-contented and 
self-satisfied saints like Sanaka, Sanandana etc.), and tdpasas (asce¬ 
tics); (2) uddipana —listening to the Upani$ads, residing in a lonely 
place, development of intellectual faculties, discussion of tattvas, 
keeping the company of jMni-bhaktas and participating in Brahma - 
satra etc. 
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The anubhdvas are: living like an avadhuta 10 concentrating on 
the tip of the nose, walking with downcast eyes, displaying the 
jndna-mudra (to touch the ring finger with the fore finger), neither 
to hate the enemies of Kr$na, nor to be too respectful to His devotees, 
attach great importance to siddhatd and the state of jivan-mukta, 
not to depend on anyone, not to have ‘my-ness’, ego, and* to maintain 
silence. 

. The sattvikas are, horripilation, perspiration, trembling but not 
fainting (pralayam vind). 

The vyabhiedris or saiiedris are, self-disparagement, equanimity, 
joy, resolve, recollection, sorrow, longing, flurry, disputation. 

Its sthdyins are, sama (equality) and sandra (compactness). 

There may be two types of santa-rasa, one leading to mediate 
and the other to immediate vision isdksatlcdra). 11 

In santa-rasa, there is neither happiness, nor misery, neither 
envy not jealousy: all men appear equal. 12 

II. Priti-bhakti-rasa. 

According to Srldhara Svamin, this is the best of all the rasas, 
and Sudeva, the author of the Namkaumudl has called this rasa 
the foundation of rati. The priti may be of two kinds, namely, 
sambhrama-prlti (respectful devotion) and gaurava-priti (devotional 
prided. 

(i) Sambhrama-prlti 

Its vibhdvas are: (1) alambana: Krsna and his servants. Though 
Kr$na has two hands, to the followers of this rasa He sometimes 
appears in four-handed form. The servants of Krsna may be adhi- 
krta (controlled, like, Siva, Brahma, Indra etc.), dsrita (protected) 
parsada (retinue, like Uddhava, Daruka etc.) and anuga (followers 
in Vraja or Dvaraka). (2) uddipana: receiving Kona’s favour in 
the shape of dust of His feet, remnants of His or His devotees 
food etc. 

Its anubhdvas are, complete application of self (to appointed 
duties), freedom from jealousy etc. 

Its sattvikas are, all the sattvikas enumerated above. 

Its vyabhicari-bhavas are the following: har§a, garva, dhfti, 
nirveda, vi?annata, dainya, cintd, smrti f sanika, matt, autsukya. 
capalya, vitarka, a vega, hri, jadya, moha, unmeda, avahittha, bodha, 
svapna, klama, vyadhi, and mrti. 

This rasa leads to yoga (contact with Rr?na), Mddhi (to receive 
him after long and eager expectation), and tu$ti (to obtain him 
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again after his disappearance). Its sthayi-bhava is the adoption of 
an attitude of Krona’s servant. 

(ii) Gaurava-priti. 

Its sthayi-bhava is, pride due to a feeling that the devotee is 
a favoured dependent of Kr$na. 

Its vibhavas are, (1) alambana : Krona's various qualities such 
as, His being a great preceptor and protector, His having great re* 
nown, intelligence, and strength felt by His juniors such as younger 
brothers and sisters, Sarana, Gada, Subhadra, or sons like Pra- 
dyumna etc. (2) uddipana: vdtsalya (Kona’s parental affection), 
smile etc. 

Its anubhavas are: sitting on a low seat before Krsna, following 
the steps of the preceptor, and to carry his effects, and to give up 
arbitrary disposition: sattvikas are all the sdttvika-bhavas; vyabhi- 
cari-bhavas are those mentioned under sambhrama-priti. Special 
gaurava-priti may generate preman (love), sneha (affection), and 
raga (attachment), under special circumstances. 

III. Preyo-bhakti-rasa. 

The sthayi-bhava is an attitude of friendship. 

Its vibhavas are: (1) alambana: Kr$na and his friends of the 
same age either in Vraja (Andaman etc.) or in Dvaraka (Arjuna 
etc.). The friends are classified as suhrt (slightly older)), sakhi 
(slightly younger), priya-sakhi (same age), priya-narma-sakhi (help¬ 
ers in affaires de coeur); (2) uddipana: (i) age, namely, kaumdra 
(1-5), paugavda (5-10), kaisora (10-15); (ii) place: up to the age of ten 
in Vraja and thereafter either in Vraja or Mathura or Dvaraka; 
(iii) various kinds of dress suitable to the age. 

Anubhavas are various types of sports. 

Sattvikas are stambha etc. as are suitable 

The vyabhicari-bhavas are: all excepting ugratd, trasa and 
alasya. 

The preyo-bhakti-rasa may develop successively into pranaya, 
preman, sneha, and raga. 

IV. Vatsala-bhakti-rasa: 

Its sthayi-bhava is vdtsalya, that is, parental affection. 

Its vibhavas are: (1) alambana: K$r?a and His elders, such as 
Nanda, Ya£oda, RohinI, Devaki and her co-wives, KuntI, Anakadun- 
dubhi (Vasudeva), Sandipani etc; (2) uddipana: Kspja’s young age 
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(kaumaradi vaydh), His handsome appearance, childish pranks, 
smiles etc. 

Its anubhavas are: smelling the head (siroghr&nam), feeling 
the body with the hands, blessing, giving directions, bringing up 
(a child or boy), and giving him good advice. 

The sdttvikas are: all the eight sdttvikas and flowing of milk 
from the breasts (sign of motherly affection); hence the total number 
of sdttvikas in this rasa is nine. Vyabhicdri-bhdvas are: all men¬ 
tioned in the Priti (above no. II) and apasmara (dementedness). 

It may appear like preman r sneha or ruga (p remavat, snehavat 
or rdgavat). 

V. Madhura-bhakti-rasai 

The madhnra-bhakti-rasa , or madhura-rasa, has been described 
briefly in the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, because Rupa Gosvamin has 
described in detail in his Ujjvala-nilamani, the ujjvala, or madhura- 
rasa , that is, transendental amatory love of Radha and K$n? a , which 
is known as bhakti-rasa-raja. The following description is based on 
the Ujjvala-nilamani . n 

The sthdyi-bhdva or the dominant emotion of the madhura-rasa 
is the priyatd or madhura-rati which inspires mutual attraction and 
desire. 

The vibhavas are: (1) alambana : Kr$na and His beloved, the 
gopiS] He has many qualities (included in the list given above 
(pp. 304-5) and may appear as any one of the four types of hero 
namely, dhirodatta etc. and may figure either as husband or an 
amant (patis=zc=opapati§—c=eti prabhedav=iha visrutau, p.9 v.9). 
He is husband of the ladies of Mathura and Dvaraka, and amant of 
the Vraja-gopis, whose passion has overcome their sense of con¬ 
ventional duty, and this establishes the superiority of srmgara-rasa 
among all the rasas ( atr—aiva param-otkar&ih srmgarasya pratisthi- 
tah, p. 14). The idea of an amant or paramour has been forbidden 
in some texts, hence Rupa Gosvamin cites Bharata, as his authority 
for stating that such prohibition is meant for mundane lovers. It 
was due to Divine Will that Kr$na descended to purify the world; 
that same Will must have ordained that He would play the part 
of an amant. As Jfva Gosvamin in his commentary says: atra bh&r- 
Svataranam devddinam icchaya tad idam tu aupapatyam tu tasya 
svecchay-eti hi gamy ate (p, 21). 

In His love affairs, Kysna is helped by five types of friends, name¬ 
ly, (1) ceta (a servant, clever in making inquiries and trustworthy 
in secret affairs, such as, Bhamgura, BhphgSra, etc. in Vraja); (2) 
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vita (skilled in matters of dress, entertaining, and wise in the affairs 
of women, such as Kaqlara, Bharati-bandhu etc.) (3) Vidusaka (buf¬ 
foon, greedy, quarrelsome, such as Madhumamgala in Rupa Gosva- 
min’s Vidagdha-Mddhava)\ (4) pitha-marda (a true companion such 
as, SrldSman); (5) priya-narma-sakhi (dear and intimate friends, 
such as Subala and Arjuna). There are also messengers or dutls, 
namely, svay am-dutls, and apta-dutis (pp. 155-88). Among the be¬ 
loved of Kpspa there are svakiyas and parakdyds, that is married 
to Him or to others. Kp$na has sixteen thousand wives at Mathura 
and eighteen hundred at Dvaraka. Though they are equal in beauty 
and qualities, still eight of them are foremost among them. Among 
the queens, the chief are RukminI, Satyabhama, Jambavati, Arka- 
nandinl, Saibya, Bhadra, Kausalya and Madri; of these eight again, 
RukminI is foremost in majesty, while Satyabhama is most favoured 
by fortune. 

Parakiyd has been defined as: 

rdgen—aiv—drpit dtmano loka-yugm-anapek$ina 
dharmen-dsvikrtd yds tu parakiyd bhavanti sa (p. 52, v. 16). 

That is, when there is mutual surrender due to passion, and the 
union is not sanctified by marriage, the lady is called parakiyd. 
Parakiyd may be of two kinds, namely, kanyakd (maiden) and 
parodhd (married woman), but these married women, that is Vraja- 
gopis never had any physical relation with their husbands (na jdtu 
Vraja-devtnam patibhih saha samgamah , p. 58, v. 31). 

The beloveds of Kr$pa, or Hari -vallabhds, are classified into 
three groups, namely (1) sddhana-pard, (2) nitya-siddhd, and (3) devi. 
Of these stidhana-paras or sadhana-siddhds are those who have at¬ 
tained the present state of realization (that is, elevation as Kr$oa’s 
beloved) through spiritual exercises; such vallabhds may be yauthiki. 
that is of a group (under a yuthesvarl), or ayauthiki, not belonging 
to any group. Among the yauthikis are the munis, and the Upani- 
$ads, the former having become gopis, according to the Padma- 
purana, while other Puranas state that the Upani$ads had become 
gopis. Ayauthikis are further classified as prdcina (old) and navyd 
(young). Nitya-siddhas are those who have attained the status of 
Kreoa’s beloved for ever, and of whom the chief are Radha and 
CandrSvali, others are, Visakha, Lalita, Syama, Padma, Saibya, 
Bhadrika, Tire, Vicitra, Gopali, Dhanistha, and Palika, etc. There 
are hundreds of such nitya-sidhyas, who are all leaders of a yutha 
(yuthddhipd). Of them, eight are foremost, and among them Radha 
and Candravali are at the top. But between Radha and Candravali, 
Radha is superior, as has been stated above (p. 290). As 
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stated below (pp. 319-20) Radha is the embodiment of maha-bhdva 
and hlddirii-sakti. Her qualities, like those of Krsna, are infinite; 
however, her twenty-five principal qualities are 1 madhura (beautiful, 
sweet), nava-vaydh (young), caldpdmga (roving eyes), ujjvala-smitd 
(smiling brightly), cdru-saubhdgya-rekhddhyd (with auspicious signs 
on her palm and the sole of her feet), gandh-onmadita-M&dhava 
(her perfumes makes Krsna almost crazy); samgita-prasaravijnd 
(very skilful in music), ramya-vdc (pleasant in conversation), narma- 
pandita (skilful in games), vinita (modest) karuna-purna (soft 
hearted), vidagdhd (sophisticated), pdtavdnvitd (skilled in all affairs), 
hijjd-sild (decent), su-maryddd (respectful), dhairya-sdlim (patient) 
gawbhlryasalirii (profound), su-vildsa (expert at expressing herself), 
mahdbhdva-paramotkarsa-tarsini (unsatiable thirst for Kr?na due to 
her being the personification of mahd-bhdva ), gokula-prema-vasati 
(loved by all in Gokula), jagac-chretulasad-yasdh (her renown fills 
the world), gurv-arpita-guru-snehd (dear to her elders), sakhl-pra- 
nayit-dvasa (overpowered by the love of her friends), Kr$na-priya- 
vall-mukhyd (chief among the beloveds of Krsna) and santat-asrava- 
Koxavn (she is habitually obeyed by Krsna) 

Radha has five types of friends, namely, sakhl, nitya-sakhi, 
prana-sakhi, priya-sakhi and parama-prestha-sakhi. The difference 
between sakhl and nitya-sakhi is that while the former’s partiality 
is for Krsna, the latter’s is for Radha; the chief of the nitya-sakhis are 
known as prana-sakhls. The pnya-sakhi is not defined, but the chief 
among them are the eight parama-prestha-sakhls namely, Lalita, 
Visakha, Sacitra, Campakalata, Tumgavidya, Indulekha, Ramgadevi, 
and Sudevi. 

Here Rupa Gosvamin explains that, orthodox poetics condemn 
parodha-ndyikd, but such texts are meant to describe ordinary 
heroines. 

Both among the svaklyd and parodhd. three types are found, 
namely, mugdhd. (guileless) madhyd, (artful but not fully deve¬ 
loped); pragalbhd. (mature, in full bloom of youth, passionate and 
temperamental). Madhyd and pragalbhd are further classified into 
dhlru (self-possessed) adhlra (not self-possessed) and dhlradhlra 
(partially self-possessed). 

The beloved ladies of Vraja are further classified into eight 
groups based on the situation of their present state of relation with 
Krsna. These are: 

(1) Abhisdrika: she goes out to meet Kr$i?a either induced by 
Him or compelled by her innate passion. She may go either in a 
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dark or moonlit sight, appropriately dressed, accompanied by one 
friend. 

(2) Vdsaka-sajjd: she adorns herself in expectation of a visit 
from Ky$pa, and waits in the kunja (grove) or in her house which is 
also appropriately decorated. 

(3) Utkanthitd: she is disappointed because Kr$na does not 
arrive; but this absence is not due to any wickedness on His part; at 
least she does not suspect Him. 

(4) Khan (lit ii: she has been sitting up for Kr§na for the whole 
night; at last in the early hours of the morning He arrives, with 
marks of pleasure on His body; she is bitterly angry, sighs deeply and 
remains silent. 

(5) Vipralabdhd' She made an assignation, but Kr^na did 
not turn up; she is under the impression that Krsna has deceived 
her; hence she disparages herself, then is immersed in thought, then 
she expresses her sorrow as tears flow from her eyes and she 
breathes heavily. 14 

(6) Kalah-dntaritd. She has separated herself from Kr§na out 
of anger, and now she falls at the feet of her sakhis (to effect an 
honourable reconciliation); she speaks as if in a delirium, reproaches, 
and shows debility. 

(7) Prosita-bharrrkd: She pines for Krsna who has gone away 
from Vraja; she now sings songs about Him and is in low-spirits 

(8) Svddhma-bhartrkd: She has Krsna completely under her 
control; she enjoys with Him water sports; she roams with Him in 
the forest and together they collect flowers. 

Heroines of each type mentioned above, may be again ranked 
according to the affection with which Krsna regards them; thus they 
may be uttamd, (best), madhyamd (medium) and kanistka (inferior or 
junior). Just as Ky§iia can appear as any type of hero, similarly 
Radha has in her all the states of heroine, (p. 146 v. 102). 

According to their luck in love, the yuthesvaris are called adhikd 
(excessive), sama (even), and laghvl (slender). According to their 
nature, they are termed prakhara (sharp), madhyd (equable) mrdvi 
(mild). But Radha is asamordha, there is none above her, nor is any 
equal to her, in Vraja (pp. 148, v 5). 

The beloved ladies of Krsna are also classified according to their 
attitude to their rivals. Thus they may be, (1) sva-paksa (interested 
in herself who has been described above); (2) suhrt-paksa (interested 
in her friend, does good to her friend or prevents evil befalling her); 
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(3) tafasthd (indifferent), (4) vipaksa (hostile, harms her rivals 

and prevents good). 

The uddipana-vibhdvas of madhura-rasa are the various quali¬ 
ties of Kryna and his beloved ladies, which are described in great de¬ 
tail. For example beauty is thus defined: # 

amgany—abhusitdny=:eva kenacid bhu$an=fidind 

yena bhusitavad bhati tad rupam iti kathyate. 15 

(p. 272, v. 23) 

That part of beauty, which is indescribable is called madhurya 
of the body: rupam kim apy=anirvdcyam tanor madhuryam ucyate. 
(p. 275). 

In madhura-rasa, the uddipana-vibhdva besides those mentioned 
above includes the surroundings, called tatasthg, (peripheral). These 
are dark clouds, lightning, the seasons of spring and autumn, full- 
moon, fragrant breeze, birds et cetera. 

The anubhavas of madhura-rasa are, (1) alamkaras, (2) ud- 
bhcisvaras and (3) vacikas. 

(1) The alamkaras, twenty in number, are as follows: the first 
three are physical, (amgaja), namely, (i) bhava (appearance), (ii) 
h&va, (collection of ten coquettish gestures beginning with lila; here 
it means gestures indicative of emotions); (iii) held (amatory 
signals); next are seven inherent qualities, called ayatnaja, namely, 
(iv) sobha. (lustre) (v) kanti (beauty), (vi) dipti (brilliance) 
(vii) madhurya (grace); (viii) pragalbhata (skill); (ix) auddrya (good 
manners); (x) dhairya (patience). The next alamkaras are called 
svabhavaja, that is natural; they are (xi) Ilia (imitating the be¬ 
loved in dress etc.); (xii) vildsa (diversion); (xiii) vicchitti (decora¬ 
tion) (xiv) vibhrama (restlessness); (xv) kilikiiicita (combination 
of pride, desire, crying, smile, jealousy, fear and anger resulting 
from rapturous exultation); (xvi) moftayita (frank expression of 
desire); (xvii) kuttamita (external expression of anger as if hurt, 
out of modesty when kissed etc.); (xviii) vivvoka (to neglect the 
dear one out of wounded pride); (xix) lalita (pleasant movement 
of limbs, eyebrows etc.) (xx) vikrta (not to express desire out of 
modesty pride etc.). Two more alamkaras are (xxi) maugdha 
(when with Krgpa, to behave as if ignorant) (xxii) cakita (when with 
Kr$pa to be frightened without any reason). 

The udbhasvaras, which indicate physical expressions of amour, 
are seven in number. They are: nlvi-uttardya-dhammilla^sraThsanaih, 
loosening the (i) lower garment, (ii) dropping the upper garment, 
(iii) disarranging the braid; (iv) gatra-motanam (twisting the body); 
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(v) jrmbhd (yawning); (vi) ghrdna-phullatvam (deep inhalation of 
fragrance); (vii) nisvdsa (deep breathing). 

The vdcikas (conversation), twelve in number, are: (i) alapa 
(agreeable and flattering talk); (ii) uilapa (lamentation); liii) sam- 
l&pa (dialogue); (iv) praldpa (vain or meaningless talk); (v) anuldpa 
(repetition); (vi) apalapa (evasive talk turning the meaning of the 
spoken word); (vii) sandeia (message); (viii) otidesa (taking ano¬ 
ther’s word as one’s own; (ix) apadesa (hinting); (x) upadesa (in¬ 
struction); (xi) nirdesa (pointed reference); (xii) vyapadesa (artful 
expression of one’s desire). 

The sattvikas are the usual eight as mentioned above (p. 306), 
but here the psychological causes of such physiological changes are 
described. For example the cause of stambha (stupefaction) arc 
given as harsa (merriment), bhaya (fear), ascarya (wonder; surprise); 
vi?«da (sorrow) and amar§a (impatience or indignation). As pre¬ 
viously, the sdttvikas are classified as dhumayita (smouldering), 
jvalita (flaming), dipta (burning), and uddxpta (burning brightly). 

As for the vydbhicari-bhavas also, all of them mentioned above 
(p. 307) have been included, except ugratd (sterness) and alasya 
(indolence). But the extra element in this vyabhicari-bhava are the 
four dasds (conditions), namely, utpatti (commencement), sandhi 
(confluence of opposite emotions), sabalatd (mixture of opposite emo¬ 
tions) and sdnti (alleviation). 

Next comes the sthayi-bhava, which in srmgara-rasa is known 
as madhurd-raii. The basic formulation of this rati depends upon 
the following: 

(1) abhiyoga: manifestation of the feeling (bhava-vyakti) per¬ 
sonally or through an intermediary; (2) vi?aya: five sense objects, 
namely, s abda (sound), sparSa (touch), rupa (form), rasa (essence), 
and gandha (smell); (3) sambandha: pride in beauty, family etc.; 
(4) abhimdna: hankering after a particular object; (5) upamd: re¬ 
semblance however slight; (6) svabhava: subjective temperament 
depending on the oretic processes of cognative impression ( nisarga ) 
and impressions created by confirmed habits ( samskdra ) and invo¬ 
luntary reflexes (svarupa). 

In the madhurd-rati the beloved ladies are grouped into three 
types: (1) sddharani, (2) samanjasd, and (3) samartha ; they are com¬ 
pared to the increasing excellences of mani (jewel), cintd-maiti (the 
wishing jewel) and the kaustubha-maQi (the jewel habitually worn 
by Krcna on his breast). 

(1) Sddhdrant-ndyikd is like Kubja, who was concerned ex¬ 
clusively with her gratification, but which could be through Kr?na 
alone. 
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(2) Samanjasd-ndyikds are Kr^a’s queens, who desired mutual 
gratification; their love for Krsna was more deep-rooted (sfindra) 
than that of a sddhrirani. 

(.3) Samartha-nciyikds were the gopis, who were concerned 
only with Kr?na’s happiness, and had no sense of self gratification, 
because they had completely identified themselves withr Kr§na; their 
love was most deep-rooted ( sdndra-tama ). This samartha-rati ulti¬ 
mately ripens into muha-bhava, which will be explained presently. 

The madhura-rati has various stages of developments, according 
to the degree of its intensity. They are (1) preman , (2) sneha; 

(3) mana, (4) pranaya, (5) raga, (6) anurdga, (7) bhava and (8) 
mahd-bhdva. These have been compared with the developing sweet¬ 
ness of (1) seed (2) sugar-cane; (3) sugar-cane juice, (4) molasses 
(guda), (5) khinida (probably khandasdri) (6) sugar, (7) sdta (sugar- 
candy), and (8) sitopala (refined candy), each succeeding one, while 
containing in it the basic elements of the sweetness of the previous 
one is sweeter and purer than the previous one The generic term 
for these inter-related emotions is also preman. However, they 
have to be considered individually, as this topic is probably the most 
important among bhakti-rasa. 

(1) Preman is the indissoluble bond of feeling that binds a 
couple through all adverse circumstances. It developes in three 
stages, namely manda (slight), madhya (medium), and praudha 
(mature). 

(2) Sneha is the end product of preman when the heart melts in 
love. Here again there are three types of nayikas, of which the fcani?- 
tha (junior) is satisfied with hearing of Him; the madhyama (the mid¬ 
dle group) is satisfied by looking at Him; and (3) the srespha (the 
foremost), whom only physical contact may satisfy. Sneha itself is 
of two types; one, ghrta-sneha, like ghrta, a basic material, is res¬ 
pectful (adara-maya) , but having no intrinsic sensation cannot cause 
excitement; the second type called madhu-sneha, whose all pervad¬ 
ing capacity of excitement is self-evident as the sweetness of honey 
Imadhu). 

(3) Mana is the highest manifestation of sneha, which can con¬ 
tain in itself even the lack of generous response to Rysija. It may 
be the development of either ghrta-sneha or madhu-sneha, and is 
known as ud&tta or lalita respectively. 

(4) Pranaya is the product of mana, when the latter gives way 
to unreserved confidence in Kpspa's love, and is of two kinds, name¬ 
ly, maitra (friendship qualified by humility) and sakhya (unalloyed 
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camaraderie). Sakh/ya and maitra may become su-maitra and su 
sakhya, that is excellent, when acted upon by uddtta-and lalit a-mana. 

(5) Rdga is the final development of pranaya when to be happy 
is to be aware of the acute pangs of love. The stages of rdga are re¬ 
presented by visual colour symbols, namely nilima (blue) and raktima 
(blood-red). Nilima, again, may be deep blue (nili) or of softer shade 
(syama) difficult to produce. The raktima may be like saffron ( ku - 
sumbha), which is permanent, but spreads quickly and reflects other 
ragas, or it may be like the colour produced by madder (manjistha ), 
all pervasive, independent, and of increasing glamour. The nill- 
rdga is representative of Krsna and Candravall, while the manjistha- 
rdga represents Radha and Kr?na. 

(6) Anu-rnga is the stage of love when it attracts to itself 
a sensation of unceasing novelty, a constant feeling of something not 
known before. Its manifestations are mutual self-surrender, ( paras - 
para-vasi-bhava), foreboding of separation (prema-vaicittya), desire 
for being born as an inanimate object dear to Kpsna (aprani-janma) 
and day-dreaming of Krsna during separation {vipralambhavisphurti). 

(7) & (8) Bhaoa is ann-rdga sui juris, a substantive state ( sva- 
svamvedya-dasa); when it ceases to need a substratum for itself, it is 
known as mahd-bhdva. It is very difficult even for Krona’s queens 
to attain the stage of bhdva, which can be reached only by the milk¬ 
maids of Vrndavana. Mahd-bhdva is of two types, (i) ru^ha and 
(ii) adhirudha. 

(i) When the sattvika-bhdvas are as consuming as a raging fire, 
the mahjj-bhdva is called rinjtha. Its characteristics are (a) extreme 
piquancy, when separation even for a moment becomes unbearable: 
(b) capacity to stir the hearts of all present, (c) to make a whole age 
appear as a moment, and a moment appear as an age. (d) extreme 
depression even in a state of happiness due to a presentiment of 
malaise, (e) to be oblivious of self and of everything even though not 
unconscious (mohady-~abhdve’pi). 

(ii) Adhirudha is that stage, where the passion is no longer rag¬ 
ing like a fire; indeed its characteristic is that, it is indescribable, 
It is of two types, namely (a) modana and (b) mddana. Modana in¬ 
volves the special charm of uddipta-sdttvika , and is felt by only those 
who belong to Radha’s yutha (group). In separation, it deepens into 
mohana, which causes a yet greater intensity of uddlpta sdttvika. It 
is characterized by Kr$i?a’s fainting (consequent to a sense of separa¬ 
tion from Radha) even when united in the embrace of his queens at 
DvfLrakfq RadhS’s desire for happiness even by undergoing unbear¬ 
able suffering; spreading sorrow over the whole world; causing weep- 
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, nrovino death for elemental union, and 

mg of the animals; even cravmg & usuaUy on i y in 

divine frenzy (divyonmada.) lhis mvnu 
the Queen of Vrnddvana, Radhd. 

This divine frenzy or divyonmada is manifested in the forms 
of udghurna or citra-jalpa. Udghurna means the performance of 
various irrational acts, such as getting ready to receive Kr^a, 
when he is absent, being at Mathura. Citra-jalpa has ten forms 
namely: 


(1) prajalpa: contemptuously accusing Kr$na of incompetence, 
the motivation being pride, jealousy and impatience; 

(2) parijalpa: skilfully pointing out Rrsna’s cruelty, dis¬ 
honesty and inconsistency; 


(3) vijalpa: sophisticated expression of jealousy and resent¬ 
ment; 


(4) ujjalpa: declaration of Krsna’s deception while maintain¬ 
ing her pride but displaying jealousy; 

(5) sarhjalpa: expressing Kr§na’s ingratitude in a bantering 
manner; 

(6) avajalpa: declaring enviously the unworthiness of Kpsga’s 
love on account of His hard-heartedness, lust and deceptive nature; 

(7) abhijalpa: hinting the propriety of giving up Kr$na since 
He causes sorrow even to the birds; 

(8) ajalpa : declaration of Kr§na’s crookedness accompanied 
with gestures which causes mirth to others; 

(9) pratijalpa: honouring Kona’s messenger but declaring 
the impropriety of going to Him since He is always accompanied 
with other women; 

(10) sujalpa: inquiry about Kf?na, marked by simplicity, 
humility, forwardness and anxiety; 

But the climax of the bhavas is reached in madana, and it shines 
only in Radha. 16 

sarva-bhav-odgam-ollasi madano’yam pardt parah 
rdjate hladini-saro Rddhdyam eva yak sadd (p. 499, v. 202). 

The characteristics of this state are, irrational jealousy, and 
remniscent contemplation of everything related to Kr$oa. It is 
indeed a form of yoga (yoga eva bhaved esa) therefore, there can 
be no separation in this stage of bhava. And in its infinite forms 
it is eternal. ( nitya-lila). (p. 502, v. 208). 

In conclusion Rupa Gosvamin says: 
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mddanasya gatih sutfhu madanasy-eva durgamd 
na nirvaktum bhavec=chakya ten=dsau munin—apy— 

alam. 17 

So Riipa Gosvamin begins to describe the various forms of 
love making (srmgdra bheda). This is first divided into two broad 
divisions, namely, vipralambha (separation) and sambhoga (union). 
The importance of vipralambha is that without separation union 
loses its charm; separation indeed is like the basic layer of colour, 
on which the tints are laid to bring out a better hue. 

Vipralambha has four forms, (I) purva-rdga , (II) mdna, 
(III) p rema-vaidttya, and (IV) pravdsa. 

I. Purva-rdga is the stage of courting, when incipient love 
takes root through seeing, hearing et cetera. ‘Seeing’ here includes 
actual meeting, or seeing Kppna’s picture or His vision in a dream. 
Hearing of Krsna is through intermediaries. All the factors which 
brings about the growth of madhura rati, like abhiyoga etc. as 
mentioned above, are also present here. At the onset of love the 
beautiful maiden is in full bloom of health. But with the progress 
of deepening emotion she begins to lose her weight, her peace of 
mind, as also sleep. Then she falls into a miserable stupor, verges 
towards madness, and loses consciousness and ultimately gives up 
life. These stages are differently manifested in different types of 
heroines, namely, praudha, sama-hjasa, and sadhJdrani. The praudha 
purva-rdga begins with desire and ends with death; SamaHjasd’s 
manifestations are slightly different, but here too the raga begins 
with desire and ends with death. The sadharavi’s rati begins with 
desire, and her developing passion reaches its most critical stage 
in lamentation. 


II. Mdna is an essential ingredient of love making, and marks 
the stage when the course of progressive intimacy is jolted by a 
misunderstanding, which may he baseless or may have some ap¬ 
parent basis. If the misunderstanding is baseless it is easily re¬ 
moved, but if there is some basis it may be removed by sweet words, 
presents, praising oneself, etc. 

III. Prema-vaicittya is the ever-present mutual fear of losing 
the dear one, even when the couple are together. 


IV. Pravdsa is a deteriorative psychosis brought about by 
separation irrespective of the distance and time; the separation may 
be deliberate or forced. Hie ten stages of this condition are, brood¬ 
ing, sleeplessness, anxiety, loss of weight, paleness, lamentations, 
illness, insanity, unconsciousness and death. 


* 
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But this separation (virdha) only happens in Kira’s prakafa 
(manifest) lild, which is held simultaneously at Vraja, Dvaraka, and 
Vrndavana; the aprakata- (unmanifest) lild is eternal, and in it, 
there are no pangs of separation. 

(1) Sambhoga is love making, and can be mukhya (real) or 
gauna (apparent as in a dream). Real love making may be of 
short duration ( samk&pta ), or with mixed feeling as in a union 
after separation (samkirna), or flourishing ( sampanna ) as after re¬ 
turn from a short journey, or the union may be so completely satis¬ 
factory as to verge on satiety, which happens after a long absence 
abroad (samrddhimat ). 

The last topic of the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu is rasdbhasa, 
simulated rasa, which occurs when the quantum of rasa is so small, 
or improperly developed that it is only capable of producing a phan¬ 
tom instead of the reality ( rasavad dbhasate iti rasdbhasa). It may be 
of three types, namely, (1) upa-rasa, (2) apa-rasa and (3) anu-rasa. 

(1) In upa-rasa, the sfhdyi-bhdvas, and vibhdvas et cetera are 
improper. Uparasa is sub-divided as follows: (i) santa is due to 
meditation on Brahman from the advaita standpoint; (ii) prita is 
display of impertinence before Kr$na, ignoring His devotees, 
and perceiving greater excellence in deities other than the selected 
deity (isfa-deva); (iii) preyas is one-sided friendship and contemptu¬ 
ous attitude towards Krona’s friends; (iv) vatsala is not serving 
(the child) as much as is permitted by one's means and an excess 
of pathetic sentiment, (v) sphgdra is a union which reflects the 
passion of only one of the couple; examples of the last type include 
breaking an agreement, rusticity and audacity etc. 

(2) Anu-rasa is that in which there is no reference to Kj-$na; 
it may be simply merriment or wonder etc. 

(3) Apa-rasa is that in which the rasa is developed in persons 
hostile to Kr?na and implies merriment et cetera. 

1. ‘Real (ht. best) bhakti is serving Kr$na whole-heartedly after freeing one¬ 
self from all desires and the (effects of) jria na~, karma-, and raja-yoga*, (ddi- 
here means raja-yoga ) All page reference to the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu is 
to Dr. Narendra’s edition, Delhi University, Delhi, 1963. 

2 Nitya-karma, that is, thle performance of daily rites like sandhya does not 
produce any merit, but their non-observance results in sin. Here Rupa Gos- 
vamin says that the nitya-karma recommended by him will produce definite 
merit. (Sddhana, II, iv. p. 24.) 

3. It should be noted that for all statements, Rupa Gosvamin copiously quotes 
the scriptures as his authority. 

4. More details are found in the Hari-bhaktt-vildsa of Gopala Bhafta. See also 
CC. II. xxii, 125. 

5. Nine elements or arhgas of bhakti are mentioned in the Bh.P. VII, v. 23. 
These are: 

* 
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sravanam kirtanam Visnoh smaranam pada-sevanam 
arcanam krandanam d&syarn sakhyam dtma-nivedanam. 

For details see next chapter. 

6. Sadhu-samga may also mean meditating on the lives and sayings of saintly 
persons, as has been said in the Gita (II. 62): dhytiyato msayan pumsah, 
samgdg tesupajayate. 

7. These terms and the following are taken from Sanskrit poetics. On vibhava 
etc. Mammafa says: ‘What are known in ordinary language as karana 
(causes), karya (effects) and sahakari (auxiliaries) of rati (latent emotion 
of love) etc. are called vibhava- (excitants), anubh&va- (ensuants) and 
vyabhicari-bhava (variants) when found in drama and poetry; and the latent 
emotion, the (permanent) sthayi-bhdva is called rasa.’ Bharata also says: 
‘vibhav-anubhdva-vyabhicdri-samyog&d rasa-nispattih’; KJfvya prakqsa, TV. 
27-8. Here, as will be shown, the sth&yi-bhg.va in combination with vibhava, 
anubhdva, sdttvika-bhava, and vyabhic^ri- or sahcari bhpva forms the rasa. 

8. Kr$na is never meditated upon by the Gaudiya-vai$navas except in the age 
groups mentioned here; He is the eternal youth. Radha is also usually con¬ 
ceived as sixteen years old; sixteen here may have some mystic significance. 

9. The same number of vyabhtcan-bhavas are given in the Kdvya-prakdsa, VI. 
31-34. 

10. For avadhuta, see above p. 250. 

11. In this connection Rupa Gosvamin quotes the following verse (p. 326) usually 
attributed to Madhusudana Sarasvatl: 

advaita-mthi pathikair upasyah 
svananda-simhasana-labaha-diksah 
safhena kenapi vayaiin hathena 
ddsikrta gopa-vadhu-vvtena. 

Rupa Gosvamin who was much older than Madhusudana, ascribes this verse to 
Vilvamamgala; hence it could not have been written by Madhusudana Sara- 
svati as is usually believed. 

12. See Gita, XVIII, 51-55. 

13. Ujjvala nilamam by Rupa-Gosvamin, with the commentaries of Jiva Gos¬ 
vamin and Visvanatha Cakravartm edited by M. M. Pandit Durgaprasad and 
Wasudev Laxman Sastri Pansikar, Kavyamala series, No. 95. Page refer¬ 
ence are to the 1932 edition. 

14. For a typical description of vtpralabdha see Rabindranath: dji ye rajani y&ya 
pfiirdiba tdya kemane. 

15. ‘The body is not adorned at all, yet a glamour shines; that is beauty.’ 

16. This was also seen in Caitanya. 

17. Ihe way of madana is beautiful, that of madana difficult; even the sages are 
incapable of describing them, hence no more need be said about them.’ 
p. 503, v. 209. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE WAY OF BHAKTl 

» 

Having discussed the components and stages of bhakti, it is 
now necessary to discuss the expressed meaning of the term or its 
denotation. This has been done by Jiva Gosvamin, in his Bhakti - 
sandarbha, 1 where he has shown that Bhagavat is the only and the 
chief abhidheya, or the subject matter of bhakti; he has also discussed 
in detail the primary characteristics of bhakti and its modes and 
functions, as well as certain allied subjects. 

Jiva Gosvamin begins by stating that, though the ultimate reality 
(para-tattva) is known as Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavat, 
His supreme reality ( param-otkar$a ) is Bhagavattva (as Bhagavat). 
Man, obscured by mayd, cannot visualize this reality, wherefore he 
suffers the bane of mundane existence. But such individuals, who 
possess certain innate capacity ( somskara) or who have received 
special dispensation from great sages, may have immediate realiza¬ 
tion by listening to the scriptures ( sravan-arambha-matrena , 1, p. 4) 
and do not need any further instruction ( upadesa ). Still it is neces¬ 
sary for them to understand what is the true meaning of the scrip¬ 
tures, as well as the necessity of spiritual discipline and their impli¬ 
cations. ( paratattv-ady=upadesasya kim abhidheyam prayojanam 
ca, 1 , p. 6). 

The way of devotion 2 is most desirable, because it attains fulfil¬ 
ment within oneself and by itself ( svacitte svata eva siddha), while 
the means prescribed by Samkhya-Yoga and jmna-vairdgya (monism) 
depend on bhakti for attaining their end. 3 Therefore one should 
give up the ways of karma, 4 jnana, and vairagya and concentrate 
on bhakti. As has been said in the Bh.P. (I. ii. 28-9): ‘Vasudeva 
is the real essence of the Vedas, the ultimate object of the sacrifices, 
yoga (system), Vedic-rites, knowledge, asceticism, dharma (duty), 
and He is the ultimate goal.’ s 

As bhakti is the natural function of a man, he should constantly 
engage himself in listening to and singing the glories of Kpw**- 
Thereby, the knot of egotism will be broken, doubts will disappear, 
and the results of past actions wither away. 6 Bhakti is particularly 
efficacious for the householders who are tried to their worldly affairs 
(grha-medhi). They live just as trees also live; they breathe 
and so do the bellows; they eat and enjoy sex ju& as the animals 
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do (Bft.P. II. iii. 18). For such people the only way to salvation 
is to hear Kr$ga’s lila-katha-rasa ( Bh.P . XII. iv. 40). The Kaliyuga 
has many defects, but possesses one great advantage, namely, that 
in this age merely by singing the name of Hari one can attain 
salvation (Bh.P. XII. iii. 49-51). 

Desire never ends; satisfaction of one begets another. So K?$ga 
leads a man away from all desires to the asylum of His lotus-like 
feet, just as a mother takes a piece of clay out of her child’s mouth 
and gives him a piece of candy. The devotees of Viggu are the 
highest among men, be they bmhmaifia, ksatriya, vaisya, sudra or 
even worse. The way of bhalcti is not tiresome. One can please 
Him by offering Him leaves, flowers, fruits or even water; why 
should therefore one follow other methods which are tedious? 

Even Siva and Brahma have to be worshipped as vaipnavas, 
that is, these two gods are vai§navas. He who equates Narayaga 
with Brahma or Rudra is an atheist. However, as the Padmar 
p urana has said, the worshippers of Surya, Siva, Gaxiesa, Vi$nu 
and Sakti will ultimately attain Krsna, just as rain water ultimately 
reaches the sea. They are the same under five designations, just 
as Devadatta, one man, is the son of someone, the father of another 
and so on. Still the vaisnavas are the best; as has been said in 
the Skanda-purana, that the worshippers of Surya, Siva, Brahma 
or Sakti cannot be compared with a devotee of Bhagavat. Even 
according to the Gita (IX. 23-25) worship of other gods is practically 
fruitless. But one should never show any disrespect to other gods 
like Brahma or Siva. He who worships Kr$ga and criticizes other 
gods, loses all merits, including what was acquired before. ( Gauta- 
miya Tantra xxxiii. 84). Hence it is a great fault to show dis¬ 
respect to Siva ( Siv-dvajn-<idau mahan eva do$ah, 106, p. 139), be¬ 
cause Siva is a maha-bhagavata. 

Another great fault is committed by thinking the image of god 
to be a piece of stone. Indeed a man will certainly go to hell, if he 
thinks an image of Vi.?nu as a block of stone, or makes distinctions 
among the vaisnavas according to their caste, or if he considers the 
water in which the feet of Vi^nu’s image or the feet of the vaipnava# 
have been washed to be ordinary water, or thinks that His Name 
and mantra are as good as any other words, or equates Viggu, the 
lord of lords, with other gods, or indeed places Him even lower. 

All these faults are possible in a man who is without know¬ 
ledge of ISvara. Hence to induce devotion, some knowledge id 
necessary, for which again it is essential to worship an image. A 
man should worship an image so long as he is unable to cognize 
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in himself He who is immanent in every soul (Bh.P. Ill■ xxix. 25). 
And as the Hayasir?a-pancardtra says, once having established an 
image one should worship it throughout life; one should rather 
give up one’s life than the worship of the image. 

Jiva Gosvamin then proceeds to establish the merits of bhakti. 
Bhakti is the highest (form of human activity); in support of this 
statement, Jiva Gosvamin quotes from the Gita (VI. 46-47). Bhakti 
is eternal; preman is capable of melting (the results of) karma as 
fire melts gold. The Bh.P. (III. xxviii. 22) says that, ‘Siva has 
become siva (auspicious) by holding the water flowing from (Visnu’s) 
feet on his head*. This proves the mahd-nityatva (supreme eter- 
nality) of bhakti as also that, it is the abhidheya. Bhakti is uni¬ 
versal; even if a very great sinner pays undivided and exclusive 
devotion to Kr$iia, he should be considered to be a saint, (that is, 
he becomes a saint (Gita IX. 30). And a real devotee, even if 
immersed in wordly affairs, is not overwhelmed (Bh.P. XI. xiv. 18). 
A devotee does not accept liberation like salokya et cetera, even if 
those are presented to him. (Bh.P. IX. iv. 67). As K?$iia has 
said in the Gita, (IX. 26) and the Bh.P. (X. lxxxi. 4) ‘He accepts 
whatever the devotee offers Him, be it leaves, flowers, fruits or 
even simple water’. In the Krta age, Visnu had to be meditated 
upon; in the Treta age, He had to be propitiated by sacrifices; in the 
Dvapara by service, but in the Kali age mere Hari-kirtana is equally 
efficacious. (Bh.P. XII. iii. 52). If a man is without Vi§i?u-bhakti, 
what does it avail to him, if he reads the Vedas and the scriptures, 
goes on a pilgrimage, or engages himself in penances or Vedic 
sacrifices? Bhakti is not only the supreme virtue, it is also the 
universal purifier. Karmas (Vedic sacrifices) are saguna, but bhakti 
is nirguna. It is self-revealing, and is extremely blissful. Sins are 
removed by listening to the recital of His Name. 

Bhakti is the end (sadhya) as well as the means (sadhana). But 
even the sddhana-bhakti, such as listening to the recital of Kpsva’s 
Name removes sin, however great. But a grave sin is committed 
if one feels that such recitals are mere eulogies and not His essence; 
and actually it is the worst fault a vaisnava can commit. 7 Such a 
fault is removed by constant recital of the Name of Kr$pa. But the 
resulting merit that accrues by the recital of the Name differs from 
person to person depending on the stage of their spiritual progress 
(adhikara).* Even so, though bhakti destroys all obstacles, and 
results in preman, one should not on its strength«desire for some¬ 
thing else. 
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The nine elements of bhdkti are: 

sravanam kirtanam Visnoh smaranam p ada-sevanam 
arcanam vandanam ddsyarh sakhyam atma-nivedanam. 

( Bk.P . VII. v. 23). 

Sravana and kvrtana mean remembering His Name; pad a-sevanam 
means service (paricarya); arcanam means worship ( pujd ) according 
to prescribed rites; vandanam is obeisance ( namaskara); ddsyam 
means to adopt the attitude of His servant; sakhyam means to 
worry about His welfare; atma-nivedanam means complete 
surrender of the body to Him, like the surrender of cattle to the 
butcher; one must not even think as to how to maintain oneself. 
As the Gopala-taparii Upanisad says: 

‘bhaktir asya bhajanam tad ih-dmutr-opadhi-nairdsyen-— 

amusmin manah-kalpanam etad eva ca naiskarmyam.’ 9 

Therefore, Jiva Gosvamin says, that, the nine elements of bhdkti 
mentioned above are not obligatory, and one element is sufficient 
if undivided attention is paid to it. Till the stage is reached, when 
one develops whole-hearted respect, sravana etc., that is the nitya 
and the naimittika karmas must be performed, indeed breach of 
these injunctions would be a sin. 10 However, the nisiddha (forbid¬ 
den) karmas must not be performed. 

This leads on to sarandgati, that is complete surrender to Rr$na 
which is based on the Gita (XVIII, 66 and IX. 3 and 4). 

Defining bhakti, Jiva Gosvamin says: 

bhaja ity=esa vai dhatuh sevayah parikirtitah 
tasmat seva budhaih prolctd bhaktih stidhana-bhuyasi. 11 

This seva must be physical ( kdyika ), verbal ( vdcika ) and mental 
( manasika ). This bhakti is of three types, namely, aropa-siddhd, 
samga-siddha and svarupa-siddhd. Aropa-siddha-bhakti arises when 
all actions are dedicated to Krsna, even if there is no self-evident 
germinal bhakti. Samga-siddha-bhakti also has no self-evident 
germinal bhakti (svato-bhaktitva ); still knowledge and action have 
been prescribed as components of bhakti; for example, when the 
Bh.P. (XI. iii. 22) says that ‘one must learn everything from the 
god-like guru’, it is an injunction for knowledge. Similar is the 
injunction, ‘divest the mind of all attachments and keep the company 
of saintly persons’ which prescribes action. The result of the com¬ 
bined performance of such injunctions as components of bhakti is 
known as samga-siddha bhakti. The third type, is generated by 
iravania, kxrtana et cetera, which by their own potency induce bhakti 
even in a congenital idiot or a mad man. This is known as svarupa- 
siddhd-bhakti. 
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All these three types again may be akaitava (without deceit) 
or sakaitava (deceitful). When aropa-siddha- and saihga-siddha- 
bhakti are begotten in persons capable of receiving it, and there is 
no desire other than bhakti, then it is akaitava. But if these are 
practised to produce some result either for self or for someone else, 
it is sa-kaitava. Similarly, in svarupa-siddha-bhakti,* if one con¬ 
centrates on serving the Bhagavat, mindful only of His glory and 
depends only on Him, it is akaitava or akincana-bhakti, otherwise 
it is sakaitava. 

Dedication of karman is of two types, one is in the form of 
pleasing the Bhagavat, the other is completely abandoning it. There 
are three reasons for dedication of karman , desire ( kdmana ), ces¬ 
sation from action (naiskarmya), and bhakti. Pure cessation from 
action is not possible, as Manu (II. iv) says: ‘No action is ever 
found in this world to be done by a man entirely without desires; 
whatever a man does is the outcome of desires’. Hence cessation 
of activity, or its dedication to Bhagavat due to desire implies selfish¬ 
ness, and is but a reflection or a pretence of propitiating Bhagavat. 
Real propitiation comes through dedication of action due to bhakti. 

Bhakti can be alloyed with three types of desires, which are 
called sa-kama, kaivalya-kama and bhakti-matra-kamd. Sa-kama- 
bhakti is usually mixed with karman, which in the present instance 
means dharma, that is, the performance of Vedic rites. Kaivalya- 
kama-bhakti is sometimes alloyed with karman and sometimes with 
jnana, or with both. Jnana here means visualization of identity 
with Bhagavat. Hence such bhakti leads to mok§a (final liberation 
of the monists). 

Even where the goal is pure bhakti (bhakti-matra-kamd) it may 
be mixed with karman which has been described in the Bh.P. 
(XI. xix. 20; 23-4). The Bh.P. (III. xxix. 15-19) has also described 
karma-jnana-misrd- and jndna-misrd-bhakti-mdtra-kamd-bhakti, 
where one has to perform the rites pertaining to a vaipnava as laid 
down in the Pancaratra texts. 12 

Kevala-svarupa-siddha bhakti may be sa-kama or kaivalya-kama. 
Of these two the first (sa-kama) may be either tamasi, or rdjasi or 
sattviki, where the intention is to harm some person through envy 
or pride, the bhakti that is, worship of K$roa, is tamasi; where such 
worship is done with a desire to improve one’s wealth or fame, it 
is rajasi; but where karman is dedicated to Bhagavat to rid oneself 
of its results, or rites are performed because they «re enjoined as a 
duty, it is called sattviki. 
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But bhdkti itself, of which these above-mentioned variants are 
determinants of its excellence, is niskamd (desireless) and nirguna 
(without gunas) and is pure svarupa-siddha, and as has been said be¬ 
fore, is also known as akmcana. The exalted state of devotees who 
are adepts at this type of bhakti has been described in the Bh.P. (III. 
xxix.13), where it is said of them only that, ‘they prefer to serve me 
(Kr?na) than accept sdlokya-, sarsti-, sdrupya-, or sdmipya-mukti even 
if offered. 

Vaidhi-bhakti has several components, such as sarayqpatti, guru- 
seva, sravava, kirtana et cetera. 

Sarandpatti means taking refuge in Kr?na; it may be due to a 
desire to receive protection from the six psychological enemies, 
namely, kdma (desire) krodha (anger), lobha (greed), moha (delu¬ 
sion), mada (pride) and matsarya (jealousy). It may also be due to 
a desire to avert the displeasure of Kr?na. For this purpose it is 
necessary (1) to accept only such things or ideas which are favour¬ 
able to the growth of bhakti and reject everything else; (2) to deve- 
lope the faith that Krsna is the protector, and to instal Him as the 
guardian; (3) to conduct oneself according to the ideal of performing 
whatever act to which He may appoint one. 

Next is guru-seva. u About the guru (preceptor), it has been said 
that, guru is the visible mantra ; he is Hari himself; if guru is pleased 
Hari is pleased. Again it has been said that, if Hari is angry, the 
guru can rescue, but if the guru is angry none can rescue; therefore 
by all means please the guru. This attitude is supported by the 
Narada-paficardtra, Padma-purdna and the Bh.P. fX.lxxx.34). 
According to the orders of the guru, one should serve other vai?na- 
vas; but it is a misdemeanour to render such service (in his pre¬ 
sence) without his permission. As the Ndrada-pancardtra says, he 
who pays obeisance (pujayet) to others in the guru's presence, comes 
to a bad end and such obeisance does not bear any fruit. 

A guru should be selected with extreme care, and only such 
persons should be selected who are very learned. One should not 
go near a guru who gives vent to unjust views. A guru who is 
hostile to the vaipnavas, is very arrogant, devoid of the power of 
discrimination, and is bent on following a wrong way should be dis¬ 
carded. 

guror apyavaliptasya kary-dkaryam ajanatah 

utpatha-pratipannasya parityago vidhiyate 

(237 p. 408). 

It is also recommended to perform seva to maha-bh&gavatas, 
that is learned and saintly vaipnavas. According to the Bh.P. (XI. 
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xii. 1-2; and XI.xi.47) it includes besides sddhu-sevfi, also i$fa-piirta. 
Here isfa has been explained by JIva Gosvamin as agnihotra, dasa - 
paurnamasa, caturmasya, pasu-yaga, vaisvadeva and bali-harana. u 
By Purta is meant, construction of temples, pleasances, gardens, wells, 
step-wells, ponds, drinking-water reservoirs, and hospices. However, 
company of the pious is of the greatest importance, and iris desirable 
(ucita) to receive any vai^nava with due greetings. Rr?na has said: 
‘A ( brahmana) versed in all the four Vedas is not dear to me if he 
is not devoted to me; but a candala is dear to me if he is devoted to 
me. Therefore it is the latter who should be given gifts, and it is 
from him that gifts should be accepted; (for) he is as worthy of piija 
as I am.’ Accordingly Durvasas had paid obeisance to the feet of the 
ksatriya king Ambarlsa, though against the latter’s wish. But Kr$na, 
Uddhava and others always paid obeisance to the brahmanas, there¬ 
fore no n-brdhmanas should not expect for such marks of respect, 
otherwise, the fault of transgressing the Bhagavat’s command is com¬ 
mitted. For He has said: ‘Do not molest a brahmana, even if he has 
committed an offence; even if a brahmana beats or curses you, still 
you should bow down to him.’ (Bh.P. X.lxiv.41). 15 

The next component of vaidhl-bhakti is to listen to the recital of 
naman (name), rupa (form), guna (qualities) and lila. (anecdotes) of 
Krsna. The importance of listening to the glories of these aspects oi 
the Bhagavat has been stated in the Bh P. (VI. xvi. 44; III. ix.5; 
XII. iii.14-5; II, iii. 12). It is also necessary to listen to the names 
and qualities of the retinues of the Bhagavat. (Bh.P. III.xiii.4). 

Next comes the nama-sariikirtana which includes the singing not 
only of the Name, but of the form, qualities and the lila of the Bhaga¬ 
vat. As usual verses from the Bh.P. are quoted to show the excel¬ 
lence of such samkirtanas, 16 and a verse is quoted which states that 
a man loses merit and goes to hell, if he does not leave the place 
where the naman of Bhagavat is being vilified. Commenting on 
this, Jiva Gosvamin says that this direction is meant for those who 
are unable to prevent vilification; but the duty of a man, who is 
capable of it, is to severe the tongue of the vilifier or, give up his 
life in the attempt, (p. 265, 453) ,6 \ 

In the kvrtana, one should declare one’s lowliness as well as 
one’s desired objective, and recite or sing devotional hymns. Among 
the hymns, those which are concerned with the naman of Bhagavat 
are the best. When the mind becomes pure due to sarandgati et 
cetera, nama-kvrtana becomes the sadhana (devotional and spiritual 
exercise) for those seeking liberation; therefore, instead of giving up 
nama-klrtana, one should have recourse to smartest which means 
mental investigation {manas-anusandhanam) ; but this depends on 
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the purity of heart. Smarana leads to dhdrana, dhdrana. to dhydna, 
dhy&na to dhruranusmrti, dhrumnusmrti to samadhi. 

Smarana which means any inquiry, (anusandkana), is of five 
types, depending on the subject, namely, ndman, guna, parikara, sev a, 
and lila. Concentration of mind on any of these in general is reten¬ 
tion (sarvataS cittam akrpya samdny-akarena mano-dhdranam dha¬ 
rand). To concentrate on a particular form et cetera is meditation 
(vi4e?ato rup-adi-cintanam dhydnam). When the flow is uninter¬ 
rupted like flowing nectar, it is called everlasting memory (amrta- 
dhdrd-vad avicchinnam tad dhruv-dnusmrtih). When only the ob¬ 
ject of meditation is visualized (and nothing else) it is called trance 
(dhyeya-mdtra-sphiiranam samadhir iti). (277, pp. 475-76). 

Dhruv-anusmrti et cetera has been shown by Ramanuja in his 
commentary on Br.S. I.i.l. (e?-aiva Sri-Rdmanuja-bhagavat- 
pndaih prathama-sutre darsitasti ; 278; p. 477). It is different from 
the asamprajndta Brahma-samadhi; which is usually meant for the 
santa-bhaktas. 

Pdda-sevd includes seeing, touching and circumambulating the 
image, following an image in a procession, bathing in the Ganges 
and pilgrimages to Puri and other holy places like Mathura, Vj-nda- 
vana, Dvaraka et cetera. 

About the necessity of worshipping images, Jiva Gosvamin 
adopts an ambivalent position. He states that according to Bhaga- 
vatism, it is not necessary to worship images (arcana-mdrga) as it is 
in the Pancaratra system; because even without worshipping images, 
the goal ( puru&irtha) can be reached by saranapatti et cetera; still 
those who follow Narada et cetera (that is the Bhagavatas) want to 
establish a relation with SrI-Bhagavat by initiation through the grace 
of the guru. They should certainly get themselves initiated and 
perform the prescribed rites. 

The paricarya-mdrga (that is arcana-mdrga) is expensive (for 
mendicants), hence it is intended for house-holders, for whom indeed 
it is the superior way. Just as by watering the branches and the 
leaves, one waters the roots, of the tree also, similarly by devatd-yaga 
(worshipping images), and arcana (of household deities), Bhagavat 
is worshipped); and non-performance of such worship is a grave 
fault. If an initiated person fails to perform the prescribed rites, 
he goes to hell. 

Arcana-mdrga is subject to injunctions (vidhi); prior initiation 
is essential; then the procedures laid down in the scriptures have to 
be learnt. Just as a dvija does not acquire the right to study the 
Vedas unless he has performed the upanayana ceremony, similarly 
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an uninitiated man has no right to (repeat a) mantra or worship 
deities. 

But the word containing the name of the Bhagavat as its core is 
mantra (nanu Bhagavan-ndm-ntmaka eva mantrah). Moreover, the 
mantra is qualified by words like namafy and imbued with particular 
energy derived from Bhagavat and the r?is, and it brings about the 
cognition of relationship between the Bhagavat and the devotee. 
The naman of Bhagavat without any other aid Can beget even the 
supreme result like parama-puru&irtha; and mantra is more power¬ 
ful than naman: hence what is the necessity of initiation? 

Having thus stated the objections, Jiva Gosvamin replies that, 
essentially initiation is not necessary ( yady-api svarupato n—asti ) 
but there are people who have an aptitude for repulsive acts; for 
them and for those with wandering mind, the illustrious seers have 
sometime or the other ( kvacit kvacit) advised (the adoption of) 
arcana-marga as aid to compressing the mind. Hence according to 
the scriptures, transgression of such injunctions involved expiations. 
Thus the irreconciliation of the two views (that is Bhagavatism and 
Pahcaratra) is removed; one (view) does not depend on the other 
(tata ubhayam api n—asamanjasam iti tatra tad apek^a n—asti. 280, 
pp. 487-99). 

Jiva Gosvamin then quotes several verses from various texts, 
namely, Ramarcanacandrika, Tantra (unnamed) Mantradeva-prakCi- 
sika and the Sanatkumdra-samhitd , to show the merits of Rama-man- 
ira, Saura-mantra, Narasimha-mantra, and the best of all, Gopala- 
mantra. He then quotes the following verse from the Brahma 
ydmala: 

sruti-smrti-puran-ddi-pancaratra-vidhim vina 

aikantiki Harer-bhaktir utpatayaiva kalpate. 17 

It is remarkable that Jiva Gosvamin does not quote any autho¬ 
rity to affect a reconciliation between Bhagavatism and Pahcaratra 
system of worship. His statement that this has been prescribed by 
Sfimad-rsi-prabhrti is, to say the least, ambiguous. ' Possibly he was 
following the tradition established by his uncles or by Gopala Bhatta, 
whose work he claims to complete in the opening verse of the Bhakti- 
sandarbha. Gopala Bhatta was a southerner, and actually Jiva 
Gosvamin in the opening verse refers to him as Daksinatya Bhatta; 
hence it is possible that Gopala Bhatta introduced this aspect of Pafi- 
caratra system to Gaudiya-vaisnavism either directly or .borrowed it 
from the SrI-uaistfaua sect. 

Jiva Gosvamin next proceeds to describe arcana, of which there 
are two types, namely, kevala and karma-misra. The description of 
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kevala arcana is vague, and seems to be some simple form of worship. 
The karma-misra arc ana is prescribed as suitable for ideal house¬ 
holders who want to set an example to others; they should perform all 
the customary rites. 

It is also necessary to worship the pi thdvarana, deities like 
Vi$vaksena Gapesa and Durga; the last two, however, must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the homonymous deities of Mayti-sakti. This Gaijesa 
and Durga are evolved from the svarupa-sakti of the Bhagavat; their 
identity has been established in the Gautamiyakalpa thus: f yah 
Kr&iah s—aiva Durga syad yd Durga Krsna eva sah.' 

Here Jiva Gosvamin follows the Padma-puraiia, which men¬ 
tions various dvarana-devatds and prescribes their worship, while for¬ 
bidding the worship of non-Vedic gods, and separate worship of Vedic 
gods. 

tasniad avaidikdndm ca devanam arcanam tyajet 

svatantra-pujanaih yac—ca vaidikdndm api tyajet. 

(285, p. 495) 

On the same authority the worship of the bhutas has been prohi¬ 
bited. 

In the remaining part of the Bhakti-sandarbha, Jiva Gosvamin 
has dealt briefly with the topic of ritual worship. This topic, how¬ 
ever, has been very elaborately dealt with by Gopala Bhatfa, men¬ 
tioned above, one of the six Vfndavana -gosvdmins, in his work Hari- 
bhaktUvilasa, the most important smrti work of the Gaudlya-uaisna- 
vas. 

The scope and object of this work will be evident from the 
following list of the subject-matter distributed in its twenty chap¬ 
ters or vildsas: (I) The guru , disciple and mantra; (II) dikga (initia¬ 
tion; (HI-IV) The daily rites; (V-VI) Daily morning rites; (VII) 
The offering of flowers, leaves etc. in worship; (VIII) The use of in¬ 
cense, light, naivedya etc. and other rituals; (IX) Description of the 
greatness of caranodaka, tulasi plant etc; midday rites; vai?nava 
srdddha rites, and rules regarding the partaking of naivedya (food 
offered to the deity); (X) The characteristics of a vaiqnava and his 
religious practices; (XI) The evening rites, rules of pious conduct, 
and the efficacy of the sacred Name and of bhakti; (XII) Fortnight¬ 
ly fasts and observances; (XIII) Rites and duties connected there¬ 
with; (XIV-XVI) monthly observances for the year including festi¬ 
vals; (XVII) purakcara.ua; (XVIII-XIX) The construction of images; 
(XX). The construction of temples. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to give here a summary of 
this voluminous work, and it does not appear that all the injunctions 
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of Gopala Bha^a have been scrupulously followed by the Gaudiya- 
vaifnavas. For example, Gopala Bhatta definitely lays down, that 
a non -brdhmana must not initiate a brdhmana. ( ksatra-vit~6udra- 
jdfiyah prdtilomyani na dik$ayet, I. 52). Though this injunction is 
usually followed, there are instances where a non -brahmana like 
Narahari Das (a vaidya), Narottama Das (a kayastha)„and Syama- 
nanda (a sadgopa ) are said to have initiated brahmanas. 

The necessity of a guru is taken for granted, and directions are 
given by Gopala Bhatta according to the Narada-pancardtra. In utter¬ 
ing the name of the guru, one must prefix it by om srl and suffix it 
by the phrase Visnu-pdda (1.95). This injunction also is not followed 
by the Gaudiya-misnavas, and Gopals Bhatta does not mention that 
the Guru is a manjari, who can lead the disciple up to the yuthesvafi. 
Then Gopala Bhatta gives three mantras the first of eight syllables, 
(i.e. om namo Ndrayandya). The second of twelve syllables, 
(i.e. om namo bhagavate Ndrnyandya) and the third of eighteen syl¬ 
lables, (i.e. klim Krsnuya Govinddya gopi-jar.a-vallabhdya svdha. 
The first two are common vaisnava mantras, which the third is used 
by Vallabhacarya’s sect). 

In the fifth vilasa, (450) Gopala Bhatta quotes the Padma-purdna, 
which states that even women and sudras are entitled to worship a 
salagrama. This statement is repeated in Verse 452. Here again 
the practice of the Gaudlya-uaisnauas differ, for though Caitanya gave 
his salagrama to Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, a kayastha, non-bhrdh- 
manas and females are not allowed to worship mlagrama. But what 
is most surprising is that while Gopala Bhatta lays down rules for 
the construction of the images of Lak?mi, Narayana, Rrsna, RukminI, 
and other forms of the deity including Buddha, 18 he does not give 
any direction for the construction of the images of Radha and Kr$ria. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Gaudiya-uaiynauas regard 
the Hari-bhakti-vilcisa as an authoritative guide or text for 
vaidhi-bhakti and the work is quoted by name in Rupa Gosvamin’s 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu. 


2 

Though the Gosvamins have extolled the way of bhakti, they 
have not denied the efficacy of other ways of devotion. In fact, Jlva 
Gosvamin’s attempt was not to denounce karma and jnana as means 
of salvation, but to prove the superiority of bhakti over them. Jlva 
Gosvamin was not overstating his case in the sense that, 
it was the prevalent attitude towards bhakti. For example, the 
Paramara Emperor Bhoja (c.A.D. 1000-1055) cqpnmenting on the 
Yoga-siitra 1.24 wrote: ‘prakrti-purusa-sarhyoga-viyogayor i ivar- 
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ecchd-vyatireken-dnupapatteh’. This is fundamentally opposed to 
the main trend of Yoga, and most probably indicates the influence 
of bhakti even in the 11th century. The effect of bhakti, on Jiva 
Gosvamin’s great contemporary monist, and probably his teacher, 
namely, Madhusudana Sarasvati is evident in the latter’s Haribhakti- 
rasdyana and the commentary on the Gita. And even Samkara at 
the end of his commentary on the Gitd (XVIII, 51 says: tasmad 
jnane yatno na kartavyah kim tu anatma-buddhi-nivrttau eva; tasmad 
jnana-niflhd susampadyd. The implications of this sentence can 
easily be turned to suit Jiva Gosvamin’s contention. 

Gaudiya-vaisnavism, however, does not deny jnana as a means 
of salvation. As Jiva Gosvamin himself says: ‘kevalam jndnarh 
Brahm—eti sabdyate; antarydmitva-maya-mdyd-sakti-pracura-cic- 
chakty-amsa-visitfam Paramdtm^=eti; paripurna-sarva-sakti-viSitfam 
Bhagavdn iti.’ (7, pp. 16-17). H Here he quotes, Bh.P. I. ii. 12, 
according to which bhakti with jnana and vairdgya backed with the 
knowledge of scriptures heard from a teacher, leads to self-realiza¬ 
tion. Later (43, p. 51) he quotes another verse from the Bh.P. 
(III. v. 4) which shows that bhakti may lead to the acquisition of 
jnana. Jiva Gosvamin, however, gives little value to kevala-jndna 
which does not produce rati (Bh.P. I. ii. 8) and states that when 
jnana is qualified as ‘kevala-jndna’ it indicates nivrtti-mdtra-lak^anam, 
and its result is temporary. (5, p. 13). He has also stated that 
nivrtti-mdtra laksana is vaimukhya, or contra-indication to Bhagavat. 

This was also told to Sanatana Gosvamin by Caitanya as re¬ 
lated in the CC (II. xxiv, 57-96). According to Caitanya, there are 
two broad divisions among the followers of jvxma-mdrga, namely. 
kevala-Brahmopasaka and mok?dkdmksi. The kevala-Brahmopdsakas 
are of three types, namely, sddhakas, Brahma-maya and prdpta- 
Brahma-laya, but in kevala-jndna there is no mukti without bhakti, 
and those who also practise bhakti ultimately reach the stage of 
prdptarBrahma-laya. The mok?dkamk$i jnams are of three types 
namely, mumuk$u, jivanmukta, and praptasvarupa. The mumukfu 
usually manages to come into contact with sages who teach them 
Kr$pa -bhakti, which leads to mukti. Jivan-muktas are of two types, 
the first is devoted to Kr$na, and worship Him, the other type, sujka- 
jndni, goes under. The prapta-svardpas get a divine body through 
bhakti and become devoted to Kr?na. 

Therefore Jiva Gosvamin has rightly presented the views of the 
Master, when he concludes: ‘tad evam jdanasya bhaktisamsargam 
tuna karmanaG ca tad upapadakatvam vind vyarthatvam vyaktam.’ 20 
(23, p. 33), 
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But later after quoting many more passages from the scriptures 
he states: 

‘samdna-prapyayor api pathor ekasya durgamatva-kathanen= 
anyasy=abhidheyatvam svata eva sidhyati.’ 21 (48, p. 54). 

As for the rdja-yogins, Jiva, Gosvamin says that, to practise 
the ways prescribed by this marga, namely suspension of mental 
function, is an aberration so far as bhakti is concerned, but the 
mind of those who follow the pure way of bhakti will stop function¬ 
ing by itself. Later (103, p. 121) Jiva Gosvamin has quoted the 
Bh.P . X; li. 41 to prove his point. 

In a later section, Jiva Gosvamin takes up question of personal 
bent or suitability for jnana, karma or bhakti ( jnana-karma-bhakti - 
yoganam adhikdrinah (171, p. 261). This is almost what Samkara 
said on Br.S. 1 . i. 11 (Srntatvac=zca): 

‘evam ekam api Brahma-apeksit-opddhi-sambandham nirast- 
opadhi-sambandham c-opasyatvena jneyatvena ca vedante?- 
upadisyata. 22 

Jiva Gosvamin, however, relies on Bh.P. (XII. xx. 7-8) which 
states that jnana-yoga is meant for those who have no attachment, 
either for mundane or celestial happiness, while karma-yoga is 
meant for those who have such desires, and bhakti-yoga is meant 
for those who have an inherent respect for Kr$na and is neither too 
much attached nor too much non-attached. Then another verse 
from the Bh.P. (XI. xx. 31) is quoted which declares that jnana 
and vairagya are not usually sreyas. (171, p. 263). 

Then after discussing a few other topics extolling the merits 
of bhakti, Jiva Gosvamin begins a section titled karmawo’pi Bhagavat 
sdmmukhya-rupatvam (174, p. 281). Here he again quotes the Bh.P. 
(XI. xx. 10-11) which states that properly performed karman leads 
either to pure jnana or to bhakti. He also quotes part of another 
verse {Bh.P. XI. xxi. 2) which asserts: ‘sve sve’ dhikdre ya nitfhd 
sa gunah parikirtitdh , 23 (175, p. 282). In the next section entitled 

‘ sammukhya-trayam ’ (175, p. 284) Jiva Gosvamin quotes the follow¬ 
ing verse from the Bh. P. (Ill. xxxii. 267: 

jnanamatram param Brahma Paramatm-esvarah puman 
drsy=adibhih prthak-bhdvair Bhagavan eka iyate. 24 
But the next section is entitled jndna-karmanos tirask&rajf,. 25 
(176, p. 285). Here on the basis of Bh.P. II. ii. 8, I. vii. 4 and 
X. xiv. 4, he has proved that not only bhakti-yoga is superior but 
jnana-yoga is condemned (jnanam api nyakkrtam). Then after de¬ 
voting several sections to eulogizing bhakti , Jiva Gosvamin begins a 
section entitled: dvividhah santah jndna-siddhd bhakti- siddh&i ca. 
(186, p. 307). 26 After discussing Bh.P. V. v. 2-3* which supports 
such a view, Jiva Gosvamin concludes: ubhayor mahattvam ca mahfi- 
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jnanitvan-mahd-bhagavatatvdc ca, na tu dvayoh samy-abhiprqyena 37 
(186, p. 308). 

Thus ultimately Jiva Gosvamin’s conclusion is that bhakti-yoga 
is superior to jnana-yoga. This is hardly surprising; what is signi¬ 
ficant, however, is his admission that jndna-^yoga and karma-yoga 
are also means of salvation and if properly performed may lead, 
to the highest form of bliss, namely bhakti. This, was also Caitanya’s 
teaching. 

It would possibly be claiming too much to say that the Gautflya- 
vaisnavas, at least the Vrndavana -gosvamins attempted a syncretiza- 
lion of the different schools of Vedanta. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that Gaudiya-vaisnavism adopted a healthy tolerent attitude 
towards all theistic sects. 

1. Bhaktisandarbha of Jiva Gosvamin. We have used heie the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity edition (1962) edited by R G. Gosvami and K. G. Gosvami, and page 
references are to this edition, the first figures refer to the section, 

2. Devotion here invariably means devotion to Kr$na, 

3. See below p. 336. 

4. Karma means performance of vedic rites; it is rejected by all schools of 
Vedanta, because it involves recurring births and deaths. 

5. See also Bh P. v. 15-6. 

6. As usual, Jiva Gosvamm has quoted profusely from the scriptures to prove his 
points; here he is quoting from the Bh P. 1, ii, 14, and I. u. 21. All the quota¬ 
tions from the Bh P. in this chapter are taken from the Bhaktisandarbha. 
where Jiva Gosvamm has used them, sometimes without any comment, but our 
references are to the Gita Press edition, which sometimes differ from the 
references given in the text, 

7. According to Gaudiya-vaisnavism, there is no difference between the n&man 
and the namm, that is Krsna and His Name are identical and must be held in 
equal respect. As Caitanya said, the ndman, vigraha and the sva-rupo are’ 
identical. CC II. xvn. 126-28. For the ndmaparddhas, see above 

8. This is a rare admission of adhihari-bheda m Gaudiya-vaisnavism. 163, p. 247. 

9. The reference given here presumably by the editors is Puroa 15. The quota¬ 
tion however differs from the text published from Adyar, which is as follows:. 
‘kim aho tad bhajanam iti prasn-ottaram aha -Bhaktir asy-eti; d&so’ham so'harh 
iti va ananya-bhavapann-eyavi bhaktih, “svarupa anusandhdnam bhaktir ity- 
abhidhiyate" iti smrteh: bhajana-sddhanam aha:-tad iti; evam bhajanam eva 
naiskarmya jhdnam ity-artha, bhajan-opdyam aha Krsnam iti. 

Devotion unto him, (Gopala-Krsna), constitutes worship. That, again, is the 
intense application of the mind, completely detached from all concern with this 
world or the other world, (by exclusively assuming the attitude) “I am the de¬ 
voted servant (of the Paramatman)", or “I am (that Paramaman)” and becoming 
absorbed therein.’ 

(The Vaishnava-llpanibhads, Ed. by A. M. Shastri, Adyar, 1923, p. 46). 

If the reading of the printed edition is correct, the Gop&Ia-tdpam has 
attempted to syncretize monism with Vaisnavism. 

10. The same views were expressed by Caitanya ao Sana tana Gosvamin in CC. II. 
xxii. 80-1. 

11. ‘The_ well-known meaning of the root bhaj is seva (service); hence the best- 
of aadhanas, bhakti, has been proclaimed by the wise to be seva'. (215, p. 362). 

12. This is the only instance where Pahcaratra rites arc prescribed by Jiva GosVamin.- 
In discussing this topic, he states that the result of such performance is dhruv- 
anusmrti, which, as we shall see presently, he derived from RSmanuja on 
Br S. I. i, 1. Jiva Gosvamin apparently was trying to include all known forms 
of yaifnava worship in his recommendations. 

13. It is very difficult to translate the word ‘seva’; it includes service, homage and • 
everything which can display devotion, love and attachment. 

14. These are all well-known Vedic sacrifices, and Jiva Gosvamin here is referring 
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to Bh.P. VII. xv.. 48-9; but the Gau<jl!ya-uaiynauas do not perform these rites, 
and in any pa&u yaga is unthinkable in connection with a vairnava. 

15. These passages show, that, Gau^iya-vaisnavism was not intended to effect a 
social revolution. Sliolars who are of the opinion that Caitanya brought 
about a social revolution, should point out any instance from his life where 
he dined with or ate food cooked by a non-brahmana. Religious reformation 
is a different thing altogether, and that is what Caitanya effected, without caus¬ 
ing any unbalance to the social structure. 

16. For m dman, Bh.P. XI.ii. 40; VI.ii. 11; II.i. 8-10; n.i. 11; for j-upa, Bh.P. XI. 
xxx. 3; for pupa, Bh.P. I.v. 22; for lila, Bh.P. Il.viii. 4; XII.xii. 48-49. Other 
Puxapas like the Skanda are also quoted. 

16a. The reference given in the text to the verse quoted here is Bh.P. X. xvi. 26, 
but we could not trace the verse, and it is possible that the quotation is from 
the Skanda-purana from which JIva Gosvamin has quoted other verses in this 
. connection. 

17. .‘Intense devotion to Hari bereft of the injunctions laid down in the Gratis. Smjtis. 
pwr&nas and Pancardtra texts, seems to be a nuisance.' p. 489. Hie same verse 
is quoted by Rupa Gosvamin in the Bhakti-ras&mrta-sindhu. I. ii. 73, p. 47. 

18. Gopala Bhafta describes Buddha as: 

kdsaya vastra-sambitah skandha-samsakta-civarah 
padmasanastho dvi-bhujo dhyayi Buddhah prakirtitah 
(Hari-bhakti-vilasa, XVIII, 182). 

fii the same chapter, under Buddhalaksarmm (246-47) is stated: 
daia-tnlam tatha Buddharn padmasana-gatam harim 
pralamba-sravanam kurydc civar-alamkrtam tatha 
mani-ndbham sam&dhistham padm&syarri padma- locanam 
samddhisth-ottdna-panim yoga-drsti-samanvitam 
sthapayed-rupa-kamas tu pit-eva jagatah sthxtam. 

Buddha is recognized as an avatara of Kr$pa in the Gita-Govmda, which the 
Gaudlya-vaifnavcu treat almost as a scripture, still it is difficult to reconcile 
these directions for constructing an image of Buddha with the statement of 
Krsna-das Kaviraj: yadyapi asambhasya Baudh-ayukta dekhite ('though a Bud¬ 
dhist should not be spoken to, and should not be looked at’, CC. II. ix. 42). For 
a discussion of Hari-bhakti-vilasa’s author see S. K De op. cit. pp. 136-43. 

19. ‘Pure knowledge of the monists is known as Brahman; when He indwells with a 
large quantity of maya-sakti and some amount of cit-sakti, He is known as 

r the Paramatman (of the yogins) -, Bhagavat is replete with all the Gaktis.' 

20. 'Therefore j ndna without bhakti and karman which does not beget bhakti are 
useless. 

21. ‘By saying that, of the two routes which lead to the same goal one is difficult, 
its (bhakti’s) primary position (abhidheyatva) is established. 

22. ‘Vedanta-texts teach, on the one hand Brahman as connected with limiting 
conditions and forming an object of devotion, and on the other hand, as being 
free from the connexion with such a condition and constituting an object of 
knowledge.’ Tr. by G. Thibaut. 

It is remarkable that even Locana-dasa says that first, one has to gain know¬ 
ledge and then comes devotion, and thereafter, that is with the help of jh&na 
and bhakti comes non-attachment. 

dge jhdn hayd tabe upajaye bhakti 
tabe se janame sarva-bhoger virakti 

Caitanya-mamgala, 3rd ed. p. 113. This, however, is a translation of Murari, 
II, viii, 16 which is as follows: 
ddau jhanarh bhavet pumsah 
tato bhaktir Harau bhavet 
tato viraktir bhogesu 
bhaved eva kramad i ha 

23. Taith in the nifthd (i.e. jn ana-, karma-, raja-, or bhakti-mdrga) for which 
one is competent is known to be a virtue.’ See Gita, III. 3, and XVII, 1, 

24. ’Bhagavat as pure and absolute knowledge is known as Brahman, also as Fara- 
matman and isvara; although one, He appears as the spectacle, spectator and 
the instruments of vision’, said by Kapila to his mother Devahuti. 

25. ‘Scolding of jh&na and karman 

26. ‘There are two types of sadhus, one accomplished in jh&na, the other in bhakti * 

27. ‘Both have been called great, one due to his great knowledge, the other due to 
his great devotion; the intention, however is not to equate them’. 
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APPENDIX 

Note on Gaurdmga-Vijaya 

Through inadvertance we failed to notice the Gauramga-vijaya 
of Cudamani-dasa in Chapter VII. This is an early biography, and 
the author claims to be the disciple of Dhananjaya, Nityananda’s 
disciple, and one verse (p. 45) taken literally would indicate 
that he got some of his materials from Nityananda himself, as the 
editor Dr. S. Sen has pointed out. The present edition, is based 
on a single and incomplete MS. This work is not mentioned by any 
later biographer, and from the fact that no other MS. has been dis¬ 
covered up to now, indicate that the work was not considered satis¬ 
factory, and for obvious reasons. Cudamani contradicts Vrndavana- 
das on fundamentals. For example, according to Cudamagi, Cai- 
tanya was a devotee of Rpsna from his childhood, and so was Nitya¬ 
nanda, who came to meet Caitanya while the latter was yet a 
student. Then Nityananda requested him to start his universal 
missionary work, to which Caitanya replied that he wanted to pur¬ 
sue his studies for a little while more till he obtained his degree 
(katho divasek ami padibdre cdi // ihdr bhitare mor sopadi haiba , 
p. 93). According to Cu$Lamani, at this time Srlvas and his wife 
were fervent devotees of Caitanya, and when Caitanya went to 
Gaya he was accompanied among others by Gadadhar, Vakre&var, 
Mukunda and &rivas (p. 108). But even more wonderful is that 
Caitanya took six to seven days to travel from Gaya to Navadvipa 
(p. 109). 

There are some indications that either Cudamagi was mixing 
up events, or the copyist was grievously at fault and possibly inter¬ 
polated. For example Caitanya’s horoscope is described first (p. 14, 
f. 28a) and his birth is described later (p. 16, f. 30b). The descrip¬ 
tion of Nityananda’s first journey to Navadvipa is palpably wrong, 
but it conforms to the descriptions of his later travels. Thus the 
Gauramga-vijaya in its present form is useless as a source material 
and has not been used in the present work. 
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xiii. Hari DIk?ita 
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Tarkaratna 


Modi, P. M. 


Kane, P. V. 


Srikara-bhayyam, Ed. by Hayavadan Bao, Mad¬ 
ras. 

Ed. by Chidghanananda Puri according to the 
commentaries of Saxhkara, Bhaskara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, Srlkantha, Srikara, 
Vallabha, Vijnanabhik$u, and Baladeva; Ba- 
naras, Sri-R,amkrisnasevasrama. 1943. 

Ved&nta-sHtra-muktdvali, Ed. by S. R. Gokhale, 
ASS, No. 77, 1915. 

Brahma-sutra-vrtti, Ed. by Eanganatha Sastri 
Vaidya, ASS. 

Sri-Bhagavad-bhayya commentary, Calcutta, 
B. S. 1332 (=A.D. 1925). 

Sakti-bhdyya, Ed. by Sri Jiva Nyayaratna, Cal¬ 
cutta, Saka 1860 (=A.D. 1938). 

Translations ( English ) 

Commentaries on select aphorisms by Samkara 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Srlkaitfha, Vallabha and 
Nimbarka were translated by S. C. Vidya- 
ratna and published in the S.B.H. series; 
2nd ed. revised by N. L. Sinha, S.B.H. 1933. 

The Brahma-sutra, The Philosophy of Spiritual 
Life by S. Radhakrishnan is an abridged 
English tr. of the commentaries of Samkara, 
Bhaskara, Yadava-prakasa, Ramanuja, Ma¬ 
dhva, Srikantha, Nimbarka, Sripati, Vallabha, 
Suka, Vijnanabhikgu, and Baladeva, with in¬ 
troduction and notes. 

The Brahmasutras of Badarayana with com¬ 
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Author, 1943 and 1956. 
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Texts and Translations 

Ed. by Kamal-Kpppa Smrtitlrtha with a Bengali 
tr.,B.S. 1316 (=A.D. 1909). 

Ed. by D. M. Ramanujacharya under super¬ 
vision of F. Otto Schrader, 2 vols. 1st ed. 
1916-18, revised by Krishnamacharya, 2nd 
ed. Vol. I, Madras, Adyar, 1966. 

Ed. with a commentary by Sarayu Prasad 
Misra, Bombay, Khemraj £n-Kr?nadas 
Sreshthi, Bombay V. S. 1962. (=A.D. 1905). 

Ed. by 6amkara Sastrl Vepegavkar, Poona, 
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Ed. by Svami Anantacarya, Kanchi, Sudarsan 
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Ed. by E. A. Krislmamacarya, Baroda, G.O.S., 
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Ed. by R. P. Aiyangar, Sri Venkatesvara Orien¬ 
tal Series, No. 12, Tirumalai-Tirupati Devas- 
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Kasyapa’s Book of Wisdom. A Ritual Hand- 
book of the Vaikhanasas, The Hague, Mouton 
& Co., 1965. 

Ed. by V. Krishnamacharya, Madras, Adyar, 
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cesan Press, 1930. 

Tr. by W. Caland, B.I., 1927. 

Tr by W. Caland, B I. L929. 

Ed. by W. Caland, B.I. 1941 

Ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum, Tri 
vandrum Sanskrit Series, No. CXXI, 1935. 

Ed. by Mahanta Sri Prayagdsisjl, B. Raghunath 
CakravartI Bhattacarya, and Sctu Ma- 
dhavacarya, Tirupati, 1926. 

Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum, Trivan 
drum Sanskrit Series, 1925. 
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natha Cakravartin ( Sdrartha-darsini ); Suka- 
deva (Siddhanta-pradipah) ; Gosvamin Giri- 
dharalal ( Bala-prabodhini ); Bhagavatprasa- 
dacarya (Bhaktamanoranjani), Ed. by Kjr?i?a- 
Samkara Sastrl, Nadiad, Gujarat; Editor and 
two others, 1965-1966; Skandhas I-VI. (The 
references in the present work are to the 
Gorakhpur, Gita Press edition). 

Samksepa-bhdgavatamrtam, R.P., Ed. by 
Atul-kr?na Gosvami, 412 Caitanya era 
(=A.D. 1898); Ed. by Puridas Gosvami, 
Vrndavana, 1946. 

Brhad-Bhagavatamrtam, Berhampore ed. 401 
Caitanya era (=A.D. 1887); Ed. by Nitya- 
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tanya era (=A.D. 1905); Ed. by Puridas 
Gosvami, B.S. 1352 (=A.D. 1945); Bengali 
tr. by Syamlal Gosvami and Rajendraial 
Sastri, Vrndavana, 420 Caitanya era (=A.D. 
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Paris, Collection Orientale, 1849-98. 

Bhdgavata Purana, Calcutta, 1895. 

Last Message of £ri-Kr#na, Ch. VI to XXIX of 
the 11th Skandha, text with English tr. Al- 
mora, Advaita Ashrama, 1956. 

Wisdom of God. Tr. of Srimad ^Bhagavatam, 
Holywood, Vedanta Press, 1947. 

Srimad Bhdgavata Condensed in the Poet’s owv 
words, Text and tr. Madras, G.A. Natesan, 
1947. 

Study or the true tr. in English of the Eleventh 
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dhara, Visnucitta, Dattatreya, and Ratnagar- 
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khpur, Gita Press edition.) 

The Vi?nupurdna: A System of Hindu Mytho 
logy and Tradition, English tr. with notes, 
London, John Murray, 1840; 2nd ed. London, 
1888; 3rd ed. with an introduction by Dr. R. 
C. Hazra, Calcutta, Punthi Pustak, 1961. A 
prose English tr. based on H. H. Wilson’s tr. 
Calcutta, Elysium Press, 1894. 

The Vishnu-purana, Calcutta, 1894-96. 
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Studies in the Upa-Purdnas, 2 vols. Calcutta 
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Shri Krishna, His Philosophy and His Spiritual 
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A Study of the Bhagavata-Purana, or Esoteric 
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Purapa tradition in Bengal, Pwrana VII (1; 
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The Indian cow-herd God, JBORS, XXVIII 
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Heretical sects in the Puranas, ABORI, 
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pp. 144-49. 
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The Bhagavata-purasja and its influence in the 
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Krona’s role as a nation builder in the litera¬ 
ture of the nineteenth century, JIH, XLV 
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Lord Kx^ua of four bhujas, ABORI , XXIX 
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The date of Bhagavata Purana, ABORI, XIV 
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Vedanta-panbha$a , text with tr. by S. S. Surya- 
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Advaitadipikd with English tr. by T. S. N. 
Sastri, Mayavaram, T. S. Natesa Sastri; 1910. 

Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavali Ed. by (i) Jlva- 
nanda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, Siddhesvar 
Press, 1897; (ii) with a Hindi commentary 
and tr. by Guraditta-simha corrected by Mu- 
kunda-simha, Lavapura (Lahore), Punjab 
Printing Works, V. S. 1971 (=A.D. 1914); 
(iii) Ed. by J. M. Goenka, C. P. Sukla and 
K. P. Sastri, with a Hindi tr. by P. V. Sastri, 
Kasi, Acyuta-granthamala-Karyalaya V. S. 
1993 (=A.D. 1936). 

Bhaktirasayanam or Bhagavad-bhaktirasdya- 
nam also known as Hari-bhaktirasdyanam, 
Ed. with a commentary and Bengali tr. by 
Durga-caran Sarhkhya-Vedanta-tirtha, Cal¬ 
cutta, Surendra-nath Bhattacharya, B.S. 
1340 (=A.D. 1933); Ed. with Hindi tr. by 
Janardan Sastri Pandeya with an introduc¬ 
tion by Ananta-s&astrl Phadke, Varanasi, 
Girija Kumar Pandeya, V.S. 2018). (=A.D. 
1961). 

Siddhantabindu, with English tr. by P. M. 
Mody, Bhavanagar, Author, Shamaldas Col¬ 
lege, 1929. 

Advaitasiddhi, partial Bengali tr. and annota¬ 
tions by Yogendranath Tarka-Saihkhya- 
Vedanta-tlrtha and Rajendra NSth Gho§, Cal¬ 
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tr. by Sir Ganganath Jha ^Indian Thought 
Vol. VI. (1914)—vol. X (1917). 
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Unwin Co., 2 vols., 1923, 1927. 

The Hindu View of Life, London, George Al¬ 
len and Unwin, 1939. 

History of Philosophy: Eastern and Western, 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1952. 

A Source Book of Indian Philosophy, O.U.P., 
1957. 

(Also see under Brahma-sutra ). 

A Glossary of Philosophical terms, (Sanskrit- 
English), Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Series, 
No. 3, Madras, Tirumalai-Tirupati Devastha- 
nam Press, 1941. 

Religions of Ancient India, tr. by S. M. Fynn, 
London, The Athlone Press, 1953. 

Development of Religion in South India, Orient 
Longmans, 1963. 

A History of Brajabuli Literature; being a 
study of the Vai$nava lyric poetry and poets 
of Bengal. Calcutta, C.U., 1935. 

Srimad-Bhagavadgitd Rahasya or Karmoyoga- 
sastra, tr. by B. S. Sukthankar, Poona, Tilak 
Brothers, 1935-36. 

Essays and Lectures on the Religions of the 
Hindus; Ed. by R. Rost, London. Trubner 
and Co., 1961. 

Articles 

Buddhist survivals in Bengal, B.C. Law, 
pp. 75-87. 

Hie comparison of Indian and Western Philoso¬ 
phy, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 
XXII (1964), pp. Ml. 

The Indian method in philosophy, Indica, pp. 
242-49. 

The Phenomenon of criticism in the history of 
religion, Our Heritage, VIII (1) (I960), 

pp. 1-6. 

Guru-si$ya tradition, Prabuddha Bharatu . 
LXVIII, (1963), pp. 387-93. 
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Sen, S. 

Vaudeville, Ch., 


Majumdar, R. C. 
Ed. 


Chanda, R. P 
Grousset, R. 


Majumdar, R C. 
Ed. 

-do- 

Mukherjee, P. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadu- 
nath, Ed. 

Mittal, A. C. 


Acharya, P. 


Sircar, D. C. 
Dani, A. H. 


16. 


Gambhirananda, 

SvamI 


Is the cult of Dharma a living relic of Bud¬ 
dhism in Bengal B C. Law, pp. 669-74. 

Evolution of love symbolism in Bhagavatism, 
JAOS, LXXXII (1), 1962, pp. 31-40. 

15. HISTORY 

BENGALI 

Text 

Bamgla Deser Itihas, Vol. II, t Madhya-yug), 
Calcutta, General Printers and Publishers, 
B S. 1373. A.D. 1967). 

ENGLISH 

Texts 

Iiulo-Aryan Races, Rajshahi, 1916. 

The Sum of History, English tr. of the Bilan 
De L’Histoire , Eessex, Tower Bridge Publi¬ 
cations, 1951. 

History of Bengal, Vol. I, Dacca, Dacca Uni¬ 
versity, 1943. 

Inscriptions of Kambuja, Asiatic Society Mono¬ 
graph Series, Vol. VIII, Calcutta, 1953. 

The Gajapati Kings of Orissa, Calcutta, Gene¬ 
ral Trading Company, 1953. 

The History of Bengal, Vol. II, Dacca, Dacca 
University, 1948. 

An Early History of Orissa, Varanasi, Jain 
Cultural Research Society, 1962. 

Articles 

Note on the date of manuscript of Jivadeva’s 
Bhaktivaibhava, JAS, IV (3-4), (1962), 
pp. 157-59. 

The Madldpafiji and Jivadeva’s Bhaktibhaga- 
vata, JAS, vol. IV (1962), pp. 9-16. 

The conquest of Nudiya, JIH (1) (1964), XLII, 
pp. 229-39. 

RAMA-KRSNA-VIVEKANANDA 

BENGALI 

Texts and Translations 

Sri-Mti-Sarada-Devi, Calcutta, „Udbodhan Kar- 
yalaya, 3rd ed. B.S. 1369 (=A.D. 1962). 
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Gambhirananda, 

SwamI 

Saradananda, 

Svami 


Srl-Ma(hendra 
nath Gupta) 


Admirers, Eastern 
and Western. 
Eastern and 
Western 

Disciples (of Swami 
Vivekananda) 
Gambhirananda, 

M. Sri 

Max Muller, F. 
Nivedita, Sister 
Rolland, Romain, 


-do- 


Saradananda, 

Swami 


Sri Rdma-Krfm-bhakta-rmlika, 2 vols., Cal¬ 
cutta Udbodhan Karyalaya, 2nd ed. B.S. 
1360-61 (=A.D. 1953-54). 
Sri-Sri-R&ma-Krsna-lild-prasamga, 5 parts in 2 
vols. Contents: Vol. I. (i) Purva-kathd o 
bdlya-jivan (1915); (ii) Sadhaka-bhdv (1914), 

(iii) Guru-bhdv, Purvardha (1911); Vol. IX: 

(iv) Guru-bhdv, Uttardrdha (1911); (v) TM- 
Icurer Divya-bhav o Narendra-ndth (1916); 
Calcutta, Udbodhan Karyalaya, English tr. 
by Svami Jagadananda, under the title Srl- 
Rdmakjrishna, The Great Master , Madras, 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1952. 

Sri-Sfi-Rdma-Krsna-Kathdmrta, 5 vols. Vol. I 
1st ed. B.S. 1308 (=rA.D. 1901). 7th reprint 
of 17 ed. B S. 1370; vol. II, 1st ed. B.S. 1311, 
5th reprint of the 11th ed., B.S. 1368; vol. 
Ill, 1st ed. B.S. 1315, 5th reprint of the 9th 
ed. B.S. 1370; vol. IV, lsted. B.S. 1317, 4th 
reprint of the 7th ed. B.S. 1370; vol. V, 1st 
ed. B.S. 1339, 3rd reprint of the 6th ed. B.S. 
1368. Calcutta, Anil Gupta. Tr. by Svami 
Nikhilananda under the title The Gospel of 
Sri Rdma-Kr?na Madras Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1947. 

ENGLISH 

Texts 

Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda , Cal¬ 
cutta, Advaita Ashrama, 1961. 

The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Calcutta Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama, 1955. 


Holy Mother, Shri Sarada Devi, Madras Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1955. 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. (See above 
under Bengali). 

Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings, Calcutta, 
Advaita Ashrama, 1951. 

The Master, as I saw Him, Calcutta, Udbodhan 
Office, 1953. 

The Life of Ramakrishna, Calcutta Advaita 
Ashrama, 1954. 

The Life of Vivekananda and the Universal 
Gospel. Calcutta, Advaita Ashrama, 1953. 

Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master ; see above 
under Bengali. 
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INDEX 


A 

abhidhd-vrtti, 165, 170. 
Acintya-bhedabheda, 270-283. 
Acmtya-iakti, 65, 167, 268, 271. 
acit, 46, 47, 52, 53. 

Acyuta (poet), 240. 

Acyutananda, 247-48. 

Adel, 210, 236. 

Adhar, 104. 

Aditya, 15, 24. 

Advait see Advaitacarya. 

Advaitacarya, 75, 102, 113, 124, 135, 138, 
139, 141-43, age of 144, 147, 148, 150, 
160-62, 196, 198, 201, 202, 205, 233, 
240, sends a riddle to Caitanya, 245, 
247, 250, biography 252-53, 254-55, 
257, 259, 262, 266, 268. 
Advaita-makaranda, 172. 

Advaita-siddhi, 89. 

advaya-jnana-tattva, 272-73, 278, 285, 
292. 

Agni (god), 189. 

Agni-purana, 26. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhita, 29, 33, 34 
Aitareya- Brahmana, 7. 

Akbar, 257. 

Akhandala, 120, 122. 

Alalnath, 176, 177, 190. 
alambana-vtbhava, 70, 304, 309, 310, 311. 
312. 

alamkaras, twenty, 316. 

’Ala-ud-dln, Husain Shah, 85 
Alexander, 22. 

Alvars, 29, 50. 

Amarakosa, 84. 

Amban$a, 55, 330. 

Amiya-Nimai-Carit, 99. 

Anandagiri, 214. 

Anandin, 292. 

Ananta (poet), 240. 

Ananta Badu Candidasa, 78. 
Anantavarman Codagamga, 82. 

Andal, 50 
Andhaka, 3. 

Aniruddha, 11, 12, 17, 19, 30, 48, 57, 286. 
antaryamin, 49, 68, 70. 

Antialkidas, 23. 

anu-bh&va8, 304, 306, 310, 311, 312, 316, 
Manunata on, 323. 

Anupam, 210, 228, 256. 

Anuvyakhyana, 74, 283. 

Apabhramsa, 77. 
area, 49. 

Arjuna, 3, 12, 13, 24, 188. 

Arthapatti, 284. 

Asoka, 82. 

Asuri, 21. 

Asvalayana-Sirvrti, 26. 
Asvamedha-parva, 86. 

Asvamedha sacrifice, 23 
Atharva-Veda, 42. 


Athara-nala, 162, 170. 

Atisar, 162. 

avadhuta, 249-50, 258, 310. 

Avadhuta-Gita, 250. 
avat&ras, 11, 30, 48, 77, 878, 285, 286, 295, 
296. 

avatdra-vdda. 29, 30. 
avidyd, 58, 67. 

Avikampana, 14. 


Baba Chaitanya, 178. 

Babur, 87. 

Badal pillar ins, 79. 

Bagchi, P. C., 29, 30. 

Baghaura image ins., 79. 

B?hir$ada Sages, 14. 

Baigram copper plate, 75. 

Bokhtiyar Khalji, Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Muhammad, 81. 

Balabhadra Bhaftacarya, 206, 208, 209. 
214, 218, 228. 

Baladeva Vidyabhu$ana, 42, 261-63, 265- 
67, 269, 271-72, 276, 278-79, 282, 289- 
90, 294. 

Bala-Gopala, 234, 236. 

Balarama, 3, 11, 76, 198, 286. 

Balarama (poet), 240. 

Balaram Acarya, family priest of Raghu- 
nath Das Gosvamin, 254. 

Bali, 21. 

Bamgla Cant.Granthe Sri-Caitanya, 

100 . 

Bana, 22, 28. 

Banerjea, J. N., 1, 7, 23. 

Baranagar (Varahanagar, Calcutta), 206. 

Barbak Shih, see under Rukn-ud-dln. 

Baset Stele ms, 28. 

Basham, A.L., 36. 

Basu, N.N., 106. 

Basu, S.N., 265. 

Belava, copper plate, 76. 

Bengal, history of, 80-82, 84-89. 

Besnagar ins., 19, 23. 

Bhagavad-Gita, see Gita. 

Bhagavan Acarya, 224. 

Bhagavat, 20, 70, 71, 271, IT, 324 ft. 

Bhagavata, 1,19-20, 22-3, 27-9, 31, 34-5. 

BhAgavata-pur&na, 220-22, 27-32, 35, 37, 
39, 40, 70, 78, 86, 134. 136-37, 164, 
166, 169, 179-81, 200, 202, 212-13, 218, 
229, 235, 241, 243-44, 270-71, 275-76, 
278 281-83, 285-86, 288-89, 295, 326- 
30, 335-38. 

Bhagavata-sandarbha, 270, 282, 288. 

Bhagavata-t&tparyaya, 74. 

BhagavatuamhiUt, 20. 

Bhairavl Brahman!, 106, 159, 246. 

bhakti 49, ( paramo .-) 63, 66, 67, 69, 86, 
89, 167, 180, 184, 205, 220, 299-329, 
addhana- bhava-, prema-, vaidhi-, 
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rdgduuga-, 30u ft, marydda.-, 302; 
ragatmikd-, 302; nine elements of 
322-23 327; 324-38; definition, 327. 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-aindhu, 43, 143, 217, 
299-312, 322, 334, 338. 
Bhakti-aandarbha, 296, 298, 299, 324-33, 
337. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., 2, 3, 7, 20, 23, 24, 
25, 144. 

Bhanjas, 82. 

Ehanudeva I, 82. 

Bhanudeva II, 82. 

Bhanudeva in, 82, 83. 

Bhanudeva IV, 83. 

Bharata (King), 56. 

Bharata (author), 312. 

Bharat!, 60. 

Bhdratvarser Itihas, 103. 

Bharuci, 41. 

Bhaskara, 27. 

Bhatt, G.H.. 72. 

Bhatta-mans, 189, 196. 

Bhafta Raghunath see Raghunath 
Bhafta. 

Bhattacharya, D.C., 173, 248. 
Bhattacharya, S., 30, 31, 37. 

Bhattasali, N.K., 79. 
bhava, 70, 299, 303. 

Bhavabhuti, 132. 

Bhavananda-raya, 196, 231-32, 256. 
bheda, 54. 

Bheddbheda school, 50-53. 

Bhima (Kaivarta king), 80. 

Bhl§ma, 9, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21. 

Bhoja, Paramara, 334. 

Bhojavarman, 76. 

BhmI. 55. 

Bhu (goddess), 48, 55, 286, 296 
bhuvanas, fourteen, 286. 

Bhuvanesvar 162. 

Biiuli Khan, maha-bh&gavata, 209. 
Bilvamamgala not Vilvamamgala, 282, 
323. 

Blavatsky, Madame, 91. 

Bopadeva, 29. 

Brahma (Sect), 38, 40, 54-65, 260, 268. 
Brahma, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19-21, 39, 40, 53, 
55-58,60, 63, 64, 69, 180, 181, 285, 325. 
Brahma-bh&va, 68. 

Brahma.bhuta-jiva, 69. 

Brahmananda, SvamI, 151. 

Brahmananda Bharati, 242. 
Brahma-Samhita, 190, 193, 298. 
Brahma-s&mya, 68. 

Brahmasiitra, 6, 27, 40, 42-46, 50-53, 213, 
214, 267, 269, 274, 275, 276, 278, 282, 
283, 289, 2?4, 331, 337. 

Brahmaydmala, 332. 

Brhaddranyaka Upani$ad, 42, 51, 74, 271. 
Brhadravadhutopani$ad, 249. 
Brhad-Bhagavatdmrta , 217, 272, 282, 
297. 

Brhan-n&radiya-purana, 26. 

Brhaspati, 10, 18, 21. 

Brhaspati Misra sefe Raya-mukuta. 


Brhat-samhita, 1, 274. 

Buddha, 334, description of image 338. 
Buddhimanta Khan, 129, 130, 147. 
Buddhist, 27, 36, 75, 77,167,187, 246, 281. 
Buhler, G., 79. 


Caitanya, 1, 22, 33, 42, 43, 50, 53, 60, 70, 
75, 77, 78, 79, 80; effect of influence 
on Orissa, 84, 85, 87, 88; biogra¬ 
phies, 91-106; birth, 108, 114; child¬ 
hood, 109-112; vidydrambha, 110, 
115; boyish pranks, 112-116; upa- 
nayana, 114; geriealogy 116; joins 
school, 118; opens his own school, 
121; first marriage, 124-25; meets 
Isvar Puri, 125-26; falls into a 
trance, 126; mixes with ordinary 
people, 127; defeats dig-vijayt- 
pandita, 128, 131-32, goes to East- 
Bengal, 128; death of first wife, 128- 
29; daily life, 129; marries 
Visnupriya, 129-30; goes to Gaya, 
130; initiated by isvar Puri, at 
Gaya, 133; changes his way of life, 
134-35, gives up teaching, 135-37; 
emotion suspected as madness, 138- 
39; begins samkirtana, 139-40; 
appears to Srivas and Murari as 
Vi$nu's incarnations, 140; first 
meeting with Nityfinanda, 140; 
Vyasa-puja, 141; coronation, 143; 
redemption of Jagai and M&dhai, 
146, attempts suicide, 147; staging 
of Kr$na-lild, 147-48; gives the 
maha-mantra, 149; chastisement of 
the Kazi, 149-51; decides to become 
a monk, 155-56; initiation to san- 
nydsa , 158-59; goes to Santipur, 
ISO; decision to settle at Puri, 161: 
goes to Puri 162; conversion of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 165-68, 
172-75; travel in South India, 176- 
192; dialogue with Ramananda-raya, 
179-84; places visited in South 
India, 185-87; encounter with the 
Buddhists, 187; converts Vemkata- 
bhatta, 188; encounters the br&h- 
inana at Srlrangam 188: meets an 
eccentric br ahmana at Madura 189; 
encounter with Bhatta-mAns, 189; 
discovers Brahma-samhita and the 
Krsna - karnamrta, 190; criticizes 
Madhva doctrine, 190; returns to 
Puri, 190, 196; refuses to see Pra- 
taparudra, 197-98; cleans Guiujiicd- 
b&di, 198; dances in front of Jagan- 
natha's chariot, 199; meets Pra- 
taparudra, 200; goes to Bengal, 204- 
06; visits Mathura, Vrndavana etc., 
206-15; admonishes Balabhadra, 
208; meets Vallabhacarya at Adel, 
210; meets Rupa Gosvamin at 
Allahabad and Sanitana Gosvamin 
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at Varanasi, 210-11; at Puri, 223, 
banishes Chota-Hari-das, 224- 
25; admonished by Damodar, 225- 
26; with Sana tana Gosvamin at 
Puri, 226-28; educates Raghu-nath- 
Das Gosvamin, 228; with Vallabha- 
carya, 229, 235-36; admonished by 
Ram-candra Puri, 229-30; daily 
routine, 230, 237; indifference to 
Gopi-nath’s torture, 230-32; per¬ 
forms Hari-das’s last rites, 232; 
addresses the Bengali pilgrims, 233, 
adoption of Radha-bMua, 237; 
austerity, 238-39; mollifies Jagada- 
nanda, 239; education of Raghu- 
natha Bhafta, 239-40; organization 
and Paiica-sakha, 240; enjoys 
example of devotion by Oriya 
woman, 240-41; example of Radhfi- 
bhava, 240-41; miraculously goes 
out of his room, 241-243; enjoys 
Radha-Kr$na-ltId, 241-42; three 
conditions, bhAva-magna, ardha- 
bahya-sphurti and bahya-sphurti, 
242; bestowes the title Kavi-Kama- 
pura, 243; plunges into the sea and 
recovered by a fisherman, 244; 
receives a riddle from Advaita- 
carya, 245; teaches Damodara Sva¬ 
rupa and RSmananda-raya the 
nama-mdhatmya, 245; passes away, 
247-48; asks Nityananda to marry, 
252; relation with Advaitacarya, 
252-53; relation with Damodara 
Svarupa, 254; sect, 239-68, mean¬ 
ing of Sri-Krsna-Caitanya, 159, 
262; instructions to Prakasananda, 
275-77; 278, 282, 283, Caitanya- 
tattva, 292-93; 294, 299, 323; gives 
his Salagrama to Raghunatha-dasa, 
334; on jndna-mdrga, 335; 337, 339. 

Caitanya-bhAgavata, Sri- 93-4, 96. 

Caitanya-candramrta, 292. 

Caitanya-candrodaya, Sri-, 25, 92, 172, 
174, 195, 253, 261-62, 265, 297. 

Caitanya-cantamrta-mahakdvya, Sr t, 

of Kavi-Kamapura, 92, 98. 

Caitanya-cantdmrta, Sri-Sri- q. v., 95- 
97, 271, 275, 277-80, 282, 286, 297. 

Caitanya-canter-upaddn, Sri- See B. B. 
Majumdar 

Caitanya-mamgala of Jayananda, 88, 94, 
247-48. 

Caitanya-mamgala of Locan-das, 34, 
94-95, 247-48, 269, 338. 

Caitanyananda, preceptor of Damodara 
Svarupa, 253. 

Caitanya and His Age. 100, 103, 191, 
248. 

Caitanya and His Companions, 100, 116. 

Caitanya’s Life and Teachings, 100. 

Caitanya Movement, The, 100, See also 
R. Kennedy. 

Cakrasvamin, 75. 

Calcutta, 205,206. 


Candidasa, 75, 78, 79, 243 254. 

Candra (god), 57, 63. 

Candra-gupta II, 28. 

Candragupta Maurya, 23. 

Candrasekhar, Acarya, 142, 148, 152, 
157-58, 160. 

Candrasekhar ( vaidya ), 206-07, 211-12, 
214 (vaisya is a spelling mistake), 
Candravali, 43, 290, 294, 313, 319. 
Candravarman, 75. 

Candresvar son of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, 163. 

Caryapadas, 77. 

Caurdsi Vaisnavanki Vdrtd, 236. 
chala. 171. 

Chandogya Upanisad, 4-6, 8, 42, 51, (‘I, 
73, 74, 282, 288. 

Chatrabhog, 162, 170. 

Chilka lake, 85, 86. 

Choudhury, R.K., 36. 

Church, definition of, 250-51. 

Chuti Khan (Nasrat Khan), 86. 
cd, 46, 52, 53, 65, sudka-, 66, 68. 71, 166, 
189. 

Citiaketu, 32. 

Citrasikhandms, 10, 18, 19 
Colebrooke, H. T., 266, 269 
Confucius, 91. 

Ciidamam, 101, 102, 339. 

Cuttack, 162. 

D 

Dabir Khas, 206, 258. 

Dak§a, 15. 

Ddk$ma, 55. 

Damodar Pandit, 161, 169, 202, 225-26. 
253. 

Damodar Svarup see Damodara Sva¬ 
rupa. 

Damodara Svarupa, 93, 95, 176, 193, 
comes to Pun, 197, 198, 202, 216, 224, 
228, 230, 232 238-39, 241-46, 253-54, 
258, 262, 294. 

Damodarpur Copper plate, 79. 
Dcnujamardana, 257. 

Das Gupta, S.N., 24-5, 30-1, 33, 36-7, 
39-40, 45, 72-74, 277, 283. 
Dasa-nami order, 253-54, 261. 
Dasa-sloki, 39. 
dasya-bhava, 180, 191. 

Datta, Phani Bhusan, 114. 

Do, N L., 192. 

De, S.K., 4, 7, 96, 100, 106, 193-94, 257- 
59, 261, 268-69, 293-94, 297, 338. 
Deopara ins., 75, 79. 

Devaki- putra Kr§na, 4. 

Devala, 21. 

Deva-pala, 80. 
dhamans, 286-87. 
dlvaranA, 331. 

Dharma. 21. 

Dharma-pala, 75,80. 
dhruvanusmrti, 331, 337. 
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dhycLna, 331. 

Dill vs Watson, 251. 

Dionysios, 23. 

Divakara-dasa, 247-48. 

Divvoka, 80. 

Divya, 80. 

doctrine oi transformation, 167. 
Dramida, 41. 

Durga, 55, 58, 333. 

Durvasas, 21, 148, 330. 
Du$yanta, 56. 

Dvaitadvaita, 50-53. 

Dvija Candldasa, 78. 


Early History of the Vaisnava Faith 
and Movement xn Bengal see 
S. K. De. 

EkAdasi-tattva, 295. 
ekanta dharma, 15, 19, 20. 

Ekantas, 9, 11, 13, 15-17. 19, 20 
Ekantins See Ekaintas. 
emanations, twelve, 286. 

F 

Firuz Shah Tughluq, 83. 

G 

Gadadhar Pandit, 134, 136, 139, 157-58, 
202, 209, biography 254; 339. 
Gadadhara, 94. 

Gajapati, 83. 

Gambhlrananda, Svami, 144, 159 
Gamga, Nityananda’s daughter, 252. 
Gamgadas Pandit, 118, 121, 135-36. 
Gamgesa, Upadhyaya, 88. 

Ganesa, 325, 333. 

Ganesa (king), 84, 85, 87, 257. 

Garuda, 23, 57, 76. 

Garudadhvaja, 23, 75. 

G aruda-purhna, 285. 

Garutmat, 23. 

Gdtha-saptasati, 77. 

Gaudpada, 41. 

Gaura-ganoddesa-dipikd, 93, 260-61, 

264-65, 267. 

Gauramga, see Caitanya, 108. 
Gaur&ihga-vijaya, 339. 
Gautamxya-kalpa, 333. 
Gautamiya-tantra, 325. 

Gayatrf, 2, 274, 275. 

Geldner, 7. 

General Assembly of Free Church oj 
Scotland and others and Lord 
Overtoun and Others, 258. 

Ghora Amgirasa, 4, 5, 7. 

Ghosh, Sisir Kumar. 99-100. 
Ghousundi, 23. 

Gita, 4-7, 13, 17, 19-20, 22, 24, 27, 33-5, 
42, 44-5, 70, 72, 74, 166, 179,188, 230, 
277, 278, 289, 323, 325-27, 335, 338. 
Gxta-Govinda, 77, 81, 87, 242-43. 
Gokula, 4, 286-87 


Golkonda, 84. 

Goloka, 286, 287. 

Gonda, J., 2, 7. 

Gopal, a brahmana, 254. 

Go-pa la, Pala Emperor, 80. 

Gopala Bhatfa, 188, 246, 259, 285, 297, 
322, 332, 333-34, 338. 

Gopala-tdpani Upani$ad, 294, 327, 337. 
Gopts, 50, 79, 183, 188, 242, 290-91. 
Gopi-kanta, 52. 

Gopinath (follower of Caitanya), 134. 
Goplnath, brother-in-law of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, 98, 163, 164, 168 170, 
177, 191, 261. 

GcpI-nath, Ramananda-raya's brother, 
230-31. 

gosvdmin, meaning of, 233. 
Govardhana-sila, 228, 234. 

Govinda, Caitanya’s servant. 197, 224, 
230, 238-42, 245-46. 

Govinda Vidyadhara, 83. 
Govindabhasya, 42, 260, 262, 265, 267, 
269, 272,’ 276, 278, 279. 

Govinda-das, 97-98, 185, 191. 

Govinda Ghos, 198, 199. 

Govinda- lildmrta, 174, 191, 291. 
Gcvindananda, 199. 

Govindapada, 41. 

Griffith, R.T.H., 2, 7. 

Growse, 257-59. 

Guhadeva, 41. 

Gujarat, 185. 

Gunaraja-Khan, see Miladhara Basu. 
Cuiru. 329, 333, 334. 

II 

Hadai Pandit or Ojha father of Nilya- 
nanda, 249. 

Halsbury, Lord, 250-51. 

Hala, 77. 

Haladhara, 76. 

Hamsa (Sect), 38, 39, 50-53, 260, 268. 
Hanumat, 43. 

Hari, 14, 15, 76, q.v. 
Han-bhakti-rasdyana. 335. 
Han-bhakti-vilii8a, 234, 285, 297, 322, 
333-34, 338. 

Hari-das, 'J'hakur, 145, 150-51, 157-58, 
160-61, 197-99, 201, 226, death 232, 
biography, 254. 

Hari-dSs, chofa- 197, 224-25, 233. 
Hari-Gitd, 15. 

Hari-Hara, 76. 

Hari-Narayana, 14. 

Hariraja, 67. 

Hariram Tarkavaglsa, 121. 
Hari-vallabhas, 313. 

Hanvaihsa, 3, 4, 7, 28, 29, 290. 
Harivyasadeva, 39. 

Harsacarita, 22, 28, 36. 

Harsa-vardhana, 80. 

Hathigumpha ins., 24. 
Hayasirsa-pancar&tra, 326 
Hazra, R.C., 33, 36, 37. 
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Heliodorus, 22, 23. 

Hemadri, 26, 27, 36. 

Herakles, 23. 

Hiranya, 110. 

History of Bengal, 79. 

History of Dharmasastra See under 
P.V. Kane. 

hladini-sakti, 166, 195, 286, 287, 288, 290. 
Hopkins, E.W., 3, 7. 

Hri (goddess), 55. 

Husain Shah, ,Ala-ud-dln, 93, 95, 205, 
257. 

Husain Shah or Jalal-ud-din Fath 
Shah, 85, 88 


Ik$vaku, 15. 

image worship, 296, 331. 

Indra, 2, 9, 57, 63, 66. 

Indravarman, 36- 
initiation, 332, 333. 

Isherwood, C., 24, 25, 170. 
fsvara, 46-50, 54, 166, 167, 325 
Isvara-dasa, 247-48. 

I&vara Purl, 42, 125-2G, 130, 133. 188, 
197, 263, 265, 268. 

Itthdser iSn-Caitanya, 100-03. 

J 

Jogadananda, 161, 169, 176, 202;, 217, 
223-24, 227-28, 229-30, 238-39, 245, 
255. 

Jagadls, 110. 

Jagai, 145-47, 151, 153, 197. 

Jagannath Miira, 101, 102, 108, if. 116, 
118, 130, 136, 137, 190. 

Jagannitha, 198, 199, 201, bhoga, of 202; 

224„ 231, 235. 

Jagannatha (poet), 240. 

Jagannatha Narayana. 15. 

Jagannatha temple, foundation of, 82; 
destruction of, 85; 162-63, 170, 196, 
230, 233, 238, 240, 245. 

Jahnavl, Nityananda’s wife, 251 
Jaimini, 86. 

Jaipur, 162. 

Jalal-ud-din, 84. 

Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah or Husain 
shah 85, 88. 

Jamatrmuni, 279. 

Janaka, 21. 

Janamejaya, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

Janardana, 9. 

Janardana, 116, (Caitanya’s uncle). 
Jancsvar, 172 

Jayadeva, 76-77. 79, 81, 243. 

Jayadeva Misra See Pak$adhara Misra. 
Jayagopal-das, 258-59. 

Jayanaga, 75. 

Jayananda, 88, 94, 159, 220, 247. 

Jayanti, 55. 

Jayatlrtha, 175, 222, 271. 

Jayavarman, 28. 

Jesus, 175. 


JIva Gosvamin, 21, 31, 89, 106, 174, 193. 
216-18, 220, 228, 246, biography and 
genealogy 256-58, 263, 266. 267, 270, 
271, fl., 283, 291, 295, 296-97, 299-312, 
324, 326-38. 

Juanesvara, 103, 259. 

Jobares, 23. 

Joshi, R.V., 34, 37. 

K 

Kalian ins., 75. 

Kaivarta rebellion, 80. 

Kakutstha, 56. 

Kalimga, 82. 

Kalpas, 14, 74. 

Kama (deity), 57. 

Kama-gayatri, 291, 294. 
kama-vija, 291, 294. 

Kamalak$a, See Advaitacarya, 252. 
Kambuja, 28. 

Kamsa, 17. 

Kamsan, 116. 

Kancipuram. 35, 83. 

Kane, P.V., 18, 24, 25, 27, 36, 37, 115, 
132, 137, 258, 269. 

Kdntd-prema, 181. 

Kapila, 16-21. 

Kapilendra, 83, 84. 

Kapotesvara (Siva) temple, 162. 

Karas, 82. 

Karma , 74. 

Kartavlrya, 56.. 

Kasi Misra, 170, 196, 201, 231-32. 
KSsi-nath Pandit, 129. 

Kaslputra Bhagabhadra, 23. 

Kaslsvar, Caitanya’s servant, 197, 230. 
Kaihamrta, 104-07, 151, 153. 

Katwa, 158. 

Kavi-Kamapura, 92-93, 95, 172, 174, 
191, 193, i97, 223, 243, 246, 248, 260-61, 
264-65, 268-69, 297. 

Kavindra Paramesvara, 86. 

Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya , 76. 
Kaviraj, Gopinath, 36, 39, 72, 73, 123, 
291, 293. 

Kavlsvara Pandita, 28. 

Kavya-prakasa, 131-32, 170, 200, 202, 
328. 

Kazi, 149-51, 153-54. 

Kennedy, R. 100, 177-78, 191. 

Kerala, 185. 

Kesav Khan, 205. 

Kesava Bharat!, 156-59, 261-63, 267, 269.. 
Kesava Caitanya, 178. 

Kesavacarya, 53. 

Khalimpur copper plate, 75, 79. 
Kharavela, 22, 24, 81. 

Kirtana, definition of, 143. 

Kirtida, 116. 

Klrtivasa, 116. 

Kleisbora, 23. 

Kpjna, 3-6, 11, 13-15, 17, 20, 24, 27, 35, 
'44, 48, 50, 52, 59? 65, 70, 77, 118, 119, 
133 ft, 177, 181-85, 213, 226, 229, 232, 
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237, 239, 240, 242, 243, 252, 254, 282, 
285, ff., rupas, 293: 295, 296, 303, 
sixty-four qualities 304-05-, 311-16, 
319, 323, 324-38. 

Kr$na-das, Caitanya’s servant, 176, 189- 
91, 196. 

Kxgna-das (Rajput), 208-09. 

Kg$na-das Kaviraj, 30, 95-97, 106, 107, 
q. v. 172-175, 193-95, 219, 257, 271, 
283, 292, .294, 296. 

Kr$na-dasa Agamavagisa, 88, 89. 

Krsnadevaraya, 83, 84, 87, 172, 173. 

Ki^ia-Vil&mfta, 126. 

Kr$na-Vasudeva, 29. 

Krttivasa Ojha Mukhafr 78, 85. 

Kuk Trapan Sroke Stele ins., 28. 

Kuksi, 14. 

Kumara, 21, 39. 

Kumaradeva father of Rupa and Sana- 
tana-Gosvamins, 256-57. 

Kumarila, 36. 

Kumbha, Mahararia. 87. 

Kurma.pu.rdna, 26, 27, 36, 189. 

Kuver Pandit father of Advaitacarya, 
252. 

L 

lakfayd, 165, 166,167,470, 174. 

Lak$mana, 189. 

Lak$mana-Sena, 76-77, 81, 88. 

Lak$ml, 38, 48, 52, 55, 56, 57. 58, 65, 76, 
78 181, 188, 285, 286. 334. 

Lak$ml (wife of Caitanya), 124, death 
of 128; 221. 

Lassen, 77. 

Lila (goddess), 48, 286, 296. 

LVd-prasamga, 104, 106, 115, 123, 132, 
144, 151, 152, 153, 159, 174, 175, 203, 
233, 246. 

Lirhga-deha, 74. 

Limga-purana, 26. 

Limgaraja temple, 162. 

Locan-das, 34, 94-95, 100. 159, 247, 269. 
338. 

lokas, 64, Seven, 286. 

Lord Gauranga, 99. 

M 

Macdonel, A.A., 7. 

Mddata-panfi, 85. 

m&dana, 319-20. 

Madhii, 145-47, 151, 153, 197. 

Madhav, 199. 

Madhav Mi£ra, father of Gadadhara 
Pandit, 254. 

Madhavendra Puri, 42, 50,188,190, 207, 
225. 229, 236, 249, 255, 260, 263, 265, 
267-69. 

Madhav!, 224, 258. 

Madhu or Prabhanjana, 40. 

Madhukara Misra, 116. 

madhura-bhdva, 287. „ 

madhura-rasa, 191, 195, 312. 


madhura-rati. 317-8 
Madhusudana, 15. 

Madhusudana, Sarasvatl, 6, 89, 90, 175, 
220, 222, 323, 335. 

Madhva (Acarya), 6, 35, 40-3, 53-65, 72, 
74, 82, 248, 260-61, date of, 365; 266- 
69, 274, 282-83, 297. 

Midhava monasteries, 264. 

Madhva sect see Madhva. 

Madhyapada copper plate, 79. 
Mahabhtirata see also £dntiparvan, 1, 9, 
24, 27, 30, 86, 139, 164, 170, 285. 
mahd-bhava, 184, 319. 

Mahadeva, 72. 

MahalaksmI, 65. 

Mahaprabhu. origin of the term, 236, 
253. 

Mahapurna, 38. 

MahAv&kyas, 42, 261, 274, 295. 

Mahmud Shah, 87. 

Maitreya, 21, 270. 

Majumdar see B.B. Majumdar. 
Majumdar, B.B., 90-4,106, 144, 153,159, 
172, 174, 193, 216, 219-21. 245-46, 248, 
258, 261, 265, 268-69, 294. 
Majumdar, N.G., 79. 

Majumdar, R. C., 36, 37, 79, 99. 173, 259 
Maladhara Basu, Gunaraja-Khan, 78. 
84, 86. 

Malinl, wife of drivas, 258. 

Mallick, Mani Mohan, 104. 

M amgala - kdvya, 106. 

Mammafa, 131, 132, 170. 

Mandhata, 56. 

Mdn^ukya Upanisad, 42. 
manjari, 334. 

Mantradeva-prakasikd, 332 
Manu (Smrfi), 26, 34, 328 
Manu, Raucya Raibhya), 14. 

Manu, Svaroci$a, 14, 19. 

Manu Svayambhuva, 10. 

Manu Vaivasvata, 15, 21. 

Marathi brdhmana, 207, 211-12. 

MarlcT, 21. 
viaryadd bhakti, 66. 

Mathur Babu, 152. 

Mathura, 23. 207-09, 227, 331 
maya, 67, 69. 

mayd-sakti, 44, 68,166, 221, 276, 277, 287- 
89, 333. 
mayavada, 44. 

Medhatithi, 26, 27, 34. 

Megasthenes, 23. 

Methora, 23. 

Middle Bengali, 78. 

Mithila, 78. 
moksa, 66, 283. 

Mora, 23. 

Mudgalopanisad, 1. 

Mughis-ud-din, 81. 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 82. 

Mukherjee, Jay a, 153-54. 

Mukherji, S.C., 79. 

Mukhopadhyaya, S., 259. 

mukti, 66, 69,169,184, a&lokya-, sdrstya-, 
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sar&pya-, aamipya-, sayujya-, 281 , 
286. 

mukti-yogya-jiva. 55 
Mukunda, 125, 126, 130, 143. 156, 157-58, 
160-63, 176, 198, 339. 

Mukunda-Sanj ay a, 121. 129 
Murari Gupta, 91-2, 95,102.116,120, 134, 
135, 193, 255, 269, 338 
Murari Gupta’s Kadacn, 91-2, 135, 133. 
255, 263, 338. 

N 

Nabha Devi, mothei oi Advaitaearva, 
252. 

Nadia, see Navadvlpj. 

Nagari, 23. 

Nakul Brahmacarm, 223. 
naniaparadha, 301, 302. 
nama-savikirtana, 226. 229-30, 232, 237, 
254-55, 301, 330 
Nanda (Gopa). 181. 311 
Nandai, Caitanva’s servant, 197 
Nandan Acarya. 140, 142, 147 
Nanna-Narayana, 75 
Neppmnai, 50, 73 
Nara j2. 

Narada, 9-15, 18, 20-2, 39. 55. 270. 29(5. 
331. 

Ndrada-pancaraO a. 299 329, 334 
Ndrada-parivraiakopanisnd , 249 
Narahan Tlrtha, 82. 265-66 
Narahan Thakur. 95, 139. 144, 331 
Narasimha, 76 
Narasimhadeva J. 81. 82 
Narasimhadeva II, 82 
Narasimha III. 82 

Narayana, 9, 10, 12-16. 18, 21. 29 38, 33, 
111, 188, 221. 286, 297, 309, 325. 331. 
Narayana (sage), 30 
Narayana-Hari. 9, (see also Han- 
Narayana) 

Narayana-pala, 73 
Narayana-uat? kci , 23 
NarayanI, mother of Vrnda\ an-'1, s, 93. 
140.' 

Narayanlya Section, 9-16, 18-9, 22, 24, 
26, 39, 41. 

Narendranath (Vivekananda SvamI), 
175. 

Narottam Das, 334.. 

Naslr-ud-din Mahmud Shah, 84. 

Nasrat Khan (Chuti Khan), 86 
Nath, K., 106. 

Nath, Radha Govinda, 114, 159 172, 192, 
221, 258-59. 

Nathamuni, 38. 

Navadvlpa, 81, 88, q. v. 

Navya-nyaya, 88 
ndyikas, three types 317-18. 

Nelson Fraser, J., 178. 
tugraha, 171. 

Nilakanfha, 6, 10. 13. 14, 16, 17, 19, 214. 
Nilambar Cakravarti, 108, 109, genea¬ 
logy, 117, 136, 151, 163 


Nimai, 98, 108, see Caitanya, 

Nimbarka (Acarya), 21, 39, 41, 50-53, 
67, 72, 73, 78, 266. 

Nityananda, 11, 75, 78, 93. arrival at 
Navadvlpa, 140; 141-51, 156-58, 169- 
63, 176-77, 198-200, 202-03, 217, 223, 
228, 233, 240, 247, biography 249- 
52; 253-54, 257, 259, 33p. 
Niyamaditya, see Nimbarka. 

Nizami, K.A., 214. 

Nrsimha, 224 
Nrsimhananda, 224. 

O 

Old Bengali, 77. 

Onssa, 80, history of 82-84, 85. 87. 


Padma-purana, 7, 167, 169, 182, 280, 26S, 
325, 329, 333, 334. 

Padmavatl, 249, Nitvananda’s mother. 
Paikpada Betka Vasudeva image ins 
79. 

Pak§adhara Misra 83 120 
Pancadasi, 277. 

Paiicaratra, 9, 12, 15-20, 22-3, 26-36, 48- 
9, 296-98, texts 236-97, 331, 332, 337 
Paiicaratra see Pancaratia. 
Paiicaratrins sec Pancaratia 
Panca-sakha, 240, 246 
Panca-tattva, 254 
Pancayajnadhara, 10, 18. 

Pandhai*pur, 190 

Pamhati, 205, 206, 224. 228. 233 

Paracarya, 41. 

Paragal Khan, 86 
parakiya, 313. 
oorama-bhakti, 66. 

Paramananda, 116. (uncle of Caitanya). 
Paramananda Purl, 188, 196, 202, 225. 
230, 242, 269. 

Paramananda Sen see Kavikarnapura. 
Parama-samhitA, 49 

Peramatman, 54, 55, 57, 61, 271, fl, 283, 
324. 

Paramatma-sandarbha, 276-78, 280, 

289. 

Parasara, 21, 40, 270. 

Pardsara-purana, 26. 

Parasarl-putra Gijayana, 23. 

Parekh, M.C., 214, 236. 
paribhAsa, 295. 

Parik$it, 20, 180. 
parinama-vdda, 167, 170. 275 
Partha. 14. 

Parvati, 72, 132. 

Pa^andins, 262. 

Pasupata 16, 17, 27, 36. 
pdtalaa, seven, 286. 

Patanjali, 13. 

Pdtimokkha, 246. 

Pavaka, 41. 

Pauakara-aamhitA, 49, 73 
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Pcyalvar, 50. 

Phenapa sages. 14. 

Pippalkyana, 31. 
pitndvarana. deities, 333 
Poems of Tukarama, The, 178. 

Porus, 23. 

Prabhavananda Swarm, 24, 25, 170 
Prabodhananda, 292. 

Pradyumna, 3,11, 19, 30, 48, 286, 311 
Pradyumna Brahmacaii, 194. 
Pradyumnesvara, 75. 

Prahlada, 21, 33. 

Prakasananda, 97, 207, 212, 214, 219, 220- 
22, 262, 275-77, 282-83. 
Prakrta-paimgala, 77. 

Prakrti, 52, 53, 56, 61, 63, 74. 

P; ameya-ratnavali, 260-61, 262, 267. 

Pranava, 167, 170, 275 

Prasat Kandol Dom (N) ms., 36. 

Prasat Komnap ms., 28 
Prataparudra, 83-6, 88. 122, 170, 172-73, 
196-201, 204-05, 230-31. 

Preman, 303, 304, 311, 318 
pi ema-vilasa-vivarta, 182, 191. 
prtyo-bhakti-rasa, 311. 
priti-bhakti-rasa, 309, 310-11 
Priti-sandarbha. 280, 281. 282 
Prthu, 56, 285 
puja, 37. 

Pundarik Vidyanidhi, 254 
Pundarikaksa (sage), 38 
Purufa-sukta, 143. 

Puri, 83. q. v. original name, 170; 331 
Purl-das see Kavi-kamapura 
Puru$ottama (God). 10, 14, 19, 70, 270 
Purusottama (king), 83. 162 
Puru$ottama (author), 73 
Purusottama Acarya, see also Damo- 
dara Svarupa, 253. 

Pusalker, A D., 37 
Pusti (goddess), 76. 

Pu&ti-bhakU, 66, 67. 

Pusti-mdrga, 66. 

Q 

Qalandar, 214. 

Quintas Curtius, 23. 

Quli Qutb-ul-MuIk, 84 

R 

Radha, 43, 50, 53, 76-8, 182-84, 191, 195, 
236-37, 240-43, 268, 285, 290-94, 313- 
14, qualities of, 319-20, 323, 324 
Radha-Damodara, 271-72, 282. 
Radha-Kpsna cult, 78. 

Radhakrisfinan, S., 39, 72. 
Rgdha-mohan Gosvamin, 263, 266, 269 
Raghava, 223. 

Raghava Chaitanya, 178. 

Roghu, 55. 

Raghunandana, Smarts, 88, 266, 295. 
Raghunath Bhafta, 106, 239-40, 246. 
Reghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, 106, 216, 


228, 236, 246, 254, 292, receives 
£alagrama from Caitanya, 334. 
Raghunatha Siromani, 88, 120, 121, 122. 
Rajahmundry, 178, 185. 

Rajaraja, 82. 

Rajendra Cola, 82. 

Rijya-vardhana, 80. 

Raldhal see Brahmananda Svaml 
Ram (Srivas's brother see also 
Ramai), 141, 142. 

Rama, 56. 

Rama (incarnation), 48, 50, 189, 203, 256. 
Ramacandra (sage), 41. 

Ramacarita, 76. 

Ram-candra Khan, 162. 

Ram-candra Purl, 229-30. 

Ram-das, 202 

Ram-das, (converted ptr), 209. 
Ram-das BabajI, 206. 

Ramai, 134, 199. 

Ramai, Caitanya’s servant, 197. 
Rhma-Krsna of Natore 266. 
Rama-Krsna Paramahamsa, Sri, 43, 
103-6, 115, 132, 144, 151-53, 159, 174- 
75. 203, 214, 233. 246, 248 
Rama-Krsnananda, Svaml, 175 
Ramamisra, 38. 

Raman, P V., 115. 

Ramananda-raya, 177, dialogue with 
Caitanya, 178-84; 190-91, 194-95, 
198, 201, 204-05. 211. 216, 224, 230- 
31, 241-42, 256, 258, 292, 294. 
Rama-natha, 52. 

Ramanuja, 4, 6, 20. 26, 28-9, 33, 36, 38, 
41, 46-50, 53, 67, 73, 174-75, 248, 261, 
263, 268, 274, 279, 282, 297. 331, 337. 
Rama-pala, 80 
Rdmarcanacandnka, 332. 

Rdmayana, 78, 86. 

Ramesvaram, 185. 

Ramga Purl, 190. 

R'nmkeli, 205. 

Rangada, 116. 
tusa, 70, 181, 182, 184, 195. 
rusabhdsa, 322. 
rasa-lila, 35, 243, 292. 
rasika, 70. 

Rasikapnya, commentary 87. 

Ra&mani, Rani, 153-54 
ratt, 70, 299, 303-04, 323. 

Roti-mat, 70. 

Ratnagarbha Acarya, 136, 137 
Ratnavatl, mother of Gadadhar Pandit, 
254. 

Raurava hell, 26. 

Ravana, 189, 203 

Raya-mukuta, Brhaspati Misra, 84. 
Raychaudhuri, H C., 4-7, 18, 24. 

Raziya, queen, 81. 

Reddis of Kondavldu, 83. 

Rcmuna, 162, 170 
Rgveda, 1-3, 14, 42. 

Roy, A.N., 72. 

Roychaudury, Girija Sariikar, 100-01, 
106, 153, 159. 
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Rudra, 14, 16, 21, 40, 55, 57. 60, 325 

Rudra (sect), 38. 40, 65-71, 260, 268. 

Rukmim, 55, 334. 

Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shah, 84, 85, 86. 

Rup see Rupa Gosvamin. 

Rupa Gosvamin, 43, 86, 93, 106, 143,193, 
first meeting with Caitanya 205; 
meets Caitanya at Allahabad 210- 
11, 216-17, 219, 220, 223, 226, 228, 
233, 236, 240, biography and genea¬ 
logy 256-58; 270, 290, 293, 296, 299, 

S 


306, 309, 312, 314, 320-23, 334, 338. 
Saci, 101, 108-14, genealogy 117, 118-20, 
124, 129-30, 133, 135, 138-39, 145, 148, 
157-58.160-61, 196. 202, 205, 223, 247. 
Sadasiv, 134 
Saduktikamamrta, 76 
Sahaja-vaisiiava, 195 
Sailodbhavas, 82. 

Saiva, 26, 75, 261 
Sakar Malik, 205, 257, 260 
Sakhis, 292, five types, 314 
Sakhi-bhava, 253. 

Sukhya-bliava, 180, 191, 286, 308. 
Saksi-Gopal, temple of, 162 
Sa.ksi-jna.na, 74. 

Sakta, 26. 

&akti (energy) 43, 44, 61-63, 105, 166, 
174, 210, 217, 223, 272-74, paid-, 
ksetrajha-, amdya-karma , jiva- 
tatnsiha-, mAya- 277; svariipa, 280, 
svariipd- (antaramqa-), tatastha 
sandhini - samt’it-. 287-89 , 296, 325 
Sakti (sage), 40. 

Samadhi, 331. 

Sdma-veda, 13, 42. 

Samba-purana, 26. 

Sambhoga, 321. 

Sambhu, 21. 

Samga, Maharang, 87. 

Samkara (Acarya), 6, 16, 27, 35-6, 41-6, 
51, 53-4, 73, 103, 159, 167, 170-71. 
173-74, 190, 213-14, 221, 248, 261-62, 
266, 272-73, 276-77. 282-93, 295, 335- 
36. 

Samkarakavi, 28, 

Samkararanya (Visvarup), 115, 190. 
Samkargana, 11, 19, 21, 23, 30, 39, 48, 
286. 

Saihkarsana Purl, Nityananda’s precep¬ 
tor 249. 

Samkhapada (Suvamubha), 14, 19. 
Samkhya, 12, 15, 16, 17, 27, 52, 70, 74, 
324. 

SImkhyayana, 21, 39. 
Samksepa-BhAgavatamria m, 270, 293. 
Samudra-gupta, 75. 
s&mvit-sakti, 166. 

Sanaka Sect, see Harhsa. 

Sanatan, Raja-pandita, Caitanya's 
father-in-law, 129. 


Sanatan see Sanatana Gosvamin. 
Sanatana Gosvamin, 86, 93,106,193, first 
meeting with Caitanya, 205, 210, 
meets Caitanya at Varanasi 211*12, 
214-19, 220, 223, comes to Puri 226- 
28, 233, 236, 240, biography and 
genealogy 256-58, 272, 278, 283, 292, 
294, 297, 335, 337. # 

Sanatkumara, 14, 21, 39. 
Sanatkumdra-samhitd, 332. 

Sanaudia brahmana, 207-09, 214. 
Sanc&n-bhdvas, 242, 308, 310 
Sandhini-sakti, 166. 

S&ndilya-Samhita, 72. 

Sannyasopantsads, 249-50 
Santadiis Vrajvidehl, SvamI, 51, 72 
santa-rasa, 191, 309-10. 

Santi-parvan, 9-18, 24. 

Saiadananda, SvamI, 104-05, 115, 151- 
52, 154, 174, 175, 248. 

Parana, 77. 

SaravApatti, 329, 331 
Sarasvati, 57, 60, 76. 

Saraswati, S.K., 79. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 100, 170, 191, 192. 
Sarvabhauma, see Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma. 

Sarvananda, Swami, 2, 7. 
Sarvasamvadim, 271, 274, 282, 297. 
Sarvesvara, 116. 

S.!sabmdu, 56. 

Sasadhar Tarkacudamani, Pandit, 174 
Sasariika, 80. 

Sastri, K.A. Nilakantha, 37. 

Sutadusanx, 175, 264. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 7, 19 
£athakopa, 38. 

Suttvika-bhdvas, 242, 304. eight 306, 307, 
310, 311, 312, 316, 319. 

Satvata, 4, 9,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 19, 
25, 28 

Satvata-samhita, 20. 

Satvati-Sruti, 20. 

Satyanidhi, 41. 

Satya, 55. 

Satyabhama, 52. 

Satyavati, 18, 24. 

Savitr, 15. 

Schrader, O., 26, 30, 36, 37, 258, 297. 

Sen, A. C., 100-03, 106. 

Sen, Dinesh Chandra, 100, 106, 116, 191, 
248. 

Sega, 11, 32, 57. 

Sev&paradha, 301-02. 

Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah, 83, 84 
Shams-ud-dln Yusuf Shah, 85. 

Sharma, B. N. K., 90, 266, 269. 
Siddhantaratna, 282. 

Siddhas, 21. 

Sikandar Shah, 85. 

Sikhi MahitI, 224, 258. 

Silppadikaram, 73. 

Sircar, D. C., 25, 29, JO, 79. 

Slta, 55, 189. ^ 

SIta, wife of Advaitaearya, 252, founds 
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the Sdkhi-bhdva Sect, 253. 

Siva, 16, 60, 75, 76, 181, 203, 221, 285, 
325. 

Slvananda Sen, 92, 223-24. 

Sivasoma, 36. 

Skanda-purdna, 325, 338. 

Smarona, 330-31. 

Soma, 14. 

Sourasenoi, 23. 

Spandapradvpika, 26. 

Sri (goddess), 55, 76, 286, 296 
Sri (Sect), 38, 46-50, 53. 260, 264, 268, 
297. 

Sri, wife of Advaitacarya, 252 
Sri-Caitanya—See Caitanya. 

Sridhara 127, 143, 149, 151, 157. 
Sridhara Svamin, 30, 31, 213, 229, 234- 
35, 265, 267-68, 269, 270, 281, 288. 
310. 

Sridharana Rata, 75. 

Srikara Nandi, 86. 

Sri-Kr?na—See Kr$na. 
Sri-KrsJia-bhajanamrtam, 144 
Sri-Krsna-Caitanya —See Caitanya, 
meaning of, 159. 

Sri-Krsna-Caitanya-caritamrta — See 
Murari Gupta's Kadaca 
&n-K.Tsna-kamam.rta , 174 
Sri-Krsno-kirtdna, 78, 79. 
Sn-Krsna-prasamga, 291, 293 
Sri-Krsna-vijaya, 78, 84 
Sri-Ma, 104-05, 154. 

Sri-Ma Sarada Devi, 159 
Silman Pandit, 134. 

Sri-Nathji, 236. 

Sri — pata, Baranagar, 20G. 
Sri-Rama-Krsna-bhakta-malika, 144 
Sri-Sampradaya, 4, 35, 38, 46-50, 332 
Sri-Sri-Rdma-Krsna-Kathdmrta — See 
Kathamrta. 

Sri-Sn-Rama-Krsna-Lila-prasamga— 
See Lild-prasamga. 
Sri-Trailokyasara, 28. 

Srivas, 93, 102, 127, 134, 138-43. 147, 
150, 152, 198, 199, 202, 223, 258, 339 
Srmgdra-rasa, 70. 

Srmgeri, 190. 

Sravavali, 292. 

Sth&yi-bhdvas. 70, 308-09, 310, 311. 312, 
316. 

Subhadra, 198. 

Subuddhi Misra, 94. 

Subuddhi Roy, 214. 

Sudarsana, 116. 

Suddhadvaita, 65-71, 210, 269. 
Sudharmana, 14, 19. 

Suka, 20, 21, 41, 180, 181. 

Suklambar Brahmacari, 134. 

Sukra, 10. 

Sun (god), 2, 4, 23. 

Suparpa, 14. 

Surasenas, 23. 

Surya, 9, 12, 18, 325. 

Surya-das Pandit, Nity&nanda’s father- 
in-law, 25. 


Susunia rock ins., 75. 

Suta-samhitd, 26. 

Svayam-Bhagavan. 165, 278, 283, 295. 
Svet&svatara Upantsad, 7, 8, 51, 283. 
Syamananda, 334. 

T 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 103, 123, 283, 
323. 

TaitUriya Sarhhitd, 3. 

Tamka, 41. 

Tantrasara, 89. 

Tapan Misra, 206, 212, 214, 239. 
Tarka-vagisa Phanibhu$an, 258, 266, 
I 269. 

{ tatastha-sakti 166. 
l Tattvacintamani, 88. 

Tattva-sandarbha, 174, 263, 266, 267, 273, 
283. 

Thibaut, G., 72. 

Thucydides, 106. 

Tota Puri, 105. 
tri-tapa, 211, 214. 

Tughral Khan, Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak, 
81. 

Tughral Tughan Khan, 81 
Tukarama, 178. 

Tunyatitavadhut-opamsad, 249 
U 

Udbhasvaras, 316. 

Uddharan Datta, 78, 250, 258 
Uddhava, 164, 330 

Uddipana-mbhava, 304, 305, 309, 310, 
311, 316. 

Udipl, 190, 264-65. 

U]]vala~nilamani, 290-91, 294, 299, 312. 
323. 

Ulugh Khan, 82. 

Uma, 76 

Umapati-dhara, 77. 

Upancara Vasu—See Vasu Uparicara 
Upendra, 116. 

Upendra Misra, 104. 

Utpala, 26. 

Uttararamacanta, 132. 

V 

Vacaspatimisra, 36. 

VaikhiLnasa sages, 14 
Vaikhdnasa Agama, 79. 

Vaikhdnasa-Samhita, 35. 

Vaikuntha, 4, 64, 65, 247, 286. 
Vaisampayana, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19. 
Vaise$ika, 59, 74. 

Vaisnava, 
definition of, 1, 7. 

Vaifnava-tosani, 
commentary, 278. 

Vaisnava-vanaanc, 263. 

Vaisnava Literature of Medieval Ben¬ 
gal, The, 100. 
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Vakrcsvar, 198, 339. 

Vallabh Acarya (Caitanya’b father-in- 
law), 124. 

Vnllabha (Acarya), 6, 40, 41, 65-71, 74, 
78, 97. 210, 213, 221. at Puri 229, 
234, 235-36, 248, 253, 259, 2G9, 334 
Vallala-sena, 81. 

Vamadeva, 30. 

Vamana, 76. 

Vanamali Acarya, 124. 

Vanl-nath, 198, 231. 

Vappgoho^vata grant, 75 
Vnraha, 76. 

Varahamihira, 1. 

Varanasi, Caitanya vibita, 206-237. 
Vasi$tha, 40, 56 
Vasistha-Scrmfuta, 26 
Vasu (god), 57. 

Vasu.Upancara, 9, 10, 17, 18, 19, 22, 21. 
Vasudeva, 11, 19, 21, 23, 24. 30, 35. 48, 
49, 52, 286, 296 
Vasudeva-Kr$na, 23. 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 88, 98. 108, 
163-69, 172-78, 191, 194-98, 200-01, 
204, 211-13, 216. 218, 258, 261. 321. 
Vasudha, Nityananda’s wife, 251. 
Votsalya-bhava, 286. 
Vatsala-bhaktx-rasa, 311. 

Vatsalya-rasa, 70, 180, 191, 308, 311 
Vayu, 14, 40, 55, 60. 

Vayu-p uidna, 23, 26. 

Vedanta-desika, 175, 264 
Vedanta-p&rij&ta-saurabha, 50, 53. 

V edan ta-ratna-ivanpusa, 74. 
Vedanta-Sara, 283 
Vedanta-Siddhanla-muktarali, 221. 
VedAnta-Syamantaka, 271, 282. 
Vedartlia-samgraha, 41, 175, 282 
Vcdic Mythology, 7 
Velankar, H. D., 7 
Vemkata-bhatta, 188, 297 
Vemkatanatha, 49. 

Vibhtivast, 304, 309, 311, 312. Mamm.itn 
on 323. 

Vidisa, 23. 

Vidura, 21. 

Vidyabhusana, Rasik Mohan, 100, 106 
282 

Vidyanagara, 162, 168, 190, 194 
Vidyapati, 78, 120, 243, 254. 

Vidyaranya, author of the Pancndnsi, 
277. 

Vidyaranya, SwamI, 4, 33, 37, 49, 72, 73. 
Vidyavacaspati, brother of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, 258 
Vidyavinod, Sundaranandu 268. 
Vighasasi, sages, 14. 

Vi]aya-das, 122. 

Vijaya-Kr?na Gosvamin 233. 
Vijayanagara empire, 83-84, 87, 235 
Vijaya-sena, 75, 81. 

Vijnanabhiksu, 72. 

Vilasa-rupas and forms 285-86. 
Vilvamamgala see Bilvamarhgala. 
Vindu-sarovara, 162. 


I Vipralambha, 321. 

! VIrabhadra, 78, 217, 251-52, letter to 
| Srinivasacarya excommunicating 
Jayagopal-das, 258-59. 
j Viraja, 65. 

Viraimtrodaya, 27. 

VIrana, 14. 

: visesa, category of, 271. 

I Visi$tadvaita, 48-50, 297. 

Visnu, 1-4, 10, 20, 22-4, 28-9, 38-40, 64, 
i 75, images of, 76, 166. 196 221, 247, 
285, 325-26. 

Visnu Pandit, 118. 

Visnupnya, 100, 113, genealogy, 116, 
135, 145, 148, 247, 292. 

Vumu-prtyd, 100, 116. 

Vismi-piiwna, 27, 28. 33, 34, 139, 166, 
174, 179, 270, 277, 288. 

Visnusvamin, 40, 269 
Visuddha, Misra, 116 
Visvaksena, 10, 333. 

Visvaksena (Saint), 38. 
Visvaksena-samhita, 29 
Visvambhara see also Caitanya 98, 108 
133 ff. 

Visvamitra, 55, 56. 

Visvanatha Cakravartin, 277, 279, 282, 
283 

Visvarup, 108, 112-13, 115, 160, 176, 191. 

See also Samkararanya. 
vitand-d, 171. 

Vitthalanatha, 74, 190, 210, 236 
I'warta-vada, 167, 170, 221, 275. 
Vivasvan, 15. 

Vivekananda, Svami, 115, 123, 144, 175, 
203, 214. 

Vrndavan-das, 93-6, q. v. 

Vrndavana, 39, 184, 207-08, 227. 
Vrndavana-gosudmms, 106. 

Vrsni, 3, 4, 15 
Vrtti-jnana, 74. 

tydbhicdri-bhdvas, 242, 304, 307-08, 310, 
311, 312, 316, Mammata on 323. 
Vyasa, 14-16,18, 20, 21, 40, 41, 167, 276- 
77, 285. 

Vyasa-pujd, 141, 155. 

Vyasa-tirtha, 222, 263, 265. 

vyuha, 11, 16, 27, 29, 30, 34, 48, 286, 296 

W 

Woodcock, G., 25. 

Y 

Yajur-veda, 42. 

Yama, 21. 

Yamuna (river), 23, 244. 

Yamuna, (Acarya), 26, 28, 38, 180. 
Yasoda, 50, 70, 181, 311. 

Yasovanta (poet), 240. 

Yasovarman, 28. 

Yoga, 12, 15, 16,17, 27. 

Yoga-sutra, 334-35. 

Y ogi-ydjnavalkya, 27, 74. 

Yudhi^tRira, 9, 12, 15. 

Yuthesvari, 313, 315, 334. 
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